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GERMANY’S CAPACITY TO PAY AND THE 
REPARATION PLAN 


“We are convinced that some kind of coérdinated policy with con- 
tinuous expert administration in regard to the exchange, lies at the 
root of the reparation problem and is essential to any practicable 
scheme in obtaining the maximum sums from Germany for the benefit 
of the Allies.” This quotation from the report of the Dawes Com- 
mittee of the Reparation Commission expresses an opinion from which 
no respectable authority will dissent, but it has a certain Delphic 
vagueness, which indeed pervades that whole section of the report 
which deals with the transfer of reparation payments. 

The control of these transfers is in the hands of an agent acting 
under the direction of a committee of six, including the agent and one 
appointee by the commission from each of the five Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers interested in reparations. ‘The members of this com- 
mittee must be “qualified to deal with foreign exchange problems” and 
“skilled in matters of foreign exchange and finance.” But the problem 
of transfers lies in the realm of international trade as well as of finance 
and foreign exchange, and the whole history of reparations points 
to the probability that the single member who is to represent each 
of the governments concerned will always be a financier or financial 
expert only, and not an economist well versed in both of the relevant 
fields. If this proves to be the case, it is almost inevitable that the 
committee will fail to take measures adequate to induce the necessary 
excess of German exports, as the most effective measures for this pur- 
pose will seem to financiers to threaten the stability of exchange rates 
and German currency, and the Reparation plan expressly precludes any 
such action. 

If handled sagaciously the problem of transfer of such reparation 
payments as the Germans place to the credit of the Allies in the Bank 
of Issue in Germany will not be very formidable, but if there is any 
blundering, the difficulties will be insuperable. Now there is unfor- 
tunately a great deal of evidence that there is likely to be blundering. 
The Reparation plan itself is inept in the matter. It makes no pro- 
vision for certain measures, presently to be indicated, which would 


‘Report of the Firet (Dawes) Committee of Experte to the Reparation Commission, 
April, 1924, part I, sec. XIII, 
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distinctly facilitat transfers, but, on the contrary, proposes uses 
for the reparatiot nds which will almost certainly put obstacles jn 
the way. Since t ['ransfer Committee is given wide discretionary 
powers, these sins of the report, both of omission and commission, could 
probably be remedied by co ttee action. But more or less author- 
itative interpretat s of the Dawes report are contributing to the 
impulse toward frustration which the plan itself has initiated. I speak 
particularly of ty oks, The Reparation Plan,’ and its antecedent, 
Germany’s Capacity to Pay, of which Dr. Harold G. Moulton, repre- 
senting the Instit of Economics, is the principal author. Dr, 
Moulton’s deserved tation in the field of finance and the spirit of 
detachment in which the books are written, together with the fact that 
they are published ler the aegis of the Institute of Economics, have 
given them an influence which impels in many minds the conviction that, 
even though the 1 ition payments are duly deposited in Germany to 
the credit of the A , they cannot be transferred. This dogma, if 
widely diffused, | ; an effective force in its own vindication and 
as the writer b that the political and financial security not only 
of Germany but also of some of the Allied Powers is closely tied up 
with the payment and transfer of reparations, he is moved to pro- 
test against any | sophism and the errors on which it is based. 

Every conversant person knows that the transfers can ultimately be 
effected only through the medium of an excess of exports of German 
goods and services over the imports of the same into Germany. Dr. 
Moulton, however, interprets the plan as requiring such a favorable 
balance of payments before the committee may transfer any funds to 
the creditor powe! Thus, he says: 

Whenever there is 1 orable balance of payments, the committee must 
allow the funds to accumulate on deposit in the bank [the Bank of Issue in 
Germany] up to a total of 2 billion marks;* and thereafter, up to a total 
of 5 billions, they shall invest them in Germany. Subsequently, if a large 
foreign trade balance should develop and make possible payments in ex- 
cess of current requirements, the Transfer Committee would liquidate 
such loans and investments and transfer the sum to the Allies. It may 
also be recalled that lions will be the maximum accumulation allowed, 
and that accumulation may even be suspended before this limit is reached 
upon a two thirds vote of the members of the committee.’ 

I have found nothing in the report that requires the advent of a 
favorable balance of payments before transfers of funds are permissible, 

*The Reparation P Harold G. Moulton, with the aid of the Council and 
Staff of the Institute of Economics (New York, 1924). 

*Germany’s Capaci y Harold G. Moulton and Constantine E. McGuire, 
with the aid of the nd Staff of the Institute of Economics (New York, 
1923). 

‘Throughout this quot Dr. Moulton uses the word “billion” to express the 
figure which is denoted the report by the European term, “milliard.” 


‘The Reparation P p. 6 Italics mine, 
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but if Dr. Moulton’s interpretation is correct, it can be confidently con- 
cluded that nothing but negligible reparations payments will ever be 
made. For a balance of payments favorable to Germany will not develop 
of itself but must be induced by a movement of price levels which can 
only be brought about through the transfer of purchasing power from 
Germany to the Allies or, at any rate, its abstraction from Germany. 
Dr. Moulton is in a vicious circle of his own creation—reparations 
cannot be transferred except an excess of German exports first develops, 
and that excess of exports cannot develop without the transfer of 
reparation credits. He intimates, indeed, that it cannot develop at 
all, but his opinion here seems to the writer to rest upon an inad- 
quate theory of the mechanism of international payments and upon 
facts which are irrelevant to the argument. Before proceeding to an 
analysis of his position, it will however be best to present my own view 
of the manner in which reparations may be paid, provided the creditor 
countries really desire to receive them. 

Since, under the Dawes plan, Germany is expected to enter and 
remain upon a substantial or complete gold standard, the only theory 
that need be considered is that which applies to gold standard condi- 
tions. Under such conditions the necessary excess of exports cannot 
be developed by any decline in mark exchange beyond the gold points, 
and consequently must be brought about by a fall in the price level in 
Germany relative to that of other countries. The normal method by 
which this would be accomplished is, of course, the sale of drafts against 
the reparation credits, these drafts being met by the transfer of gold 
from Germany to her creditors until prices fell in Germany and rose 
in the rest of the world to a point which would induce an excess of 
German exports over imports sufficient to take care of reparation 
payments. But Germany has little gold beyond the amount borrowed 
from the creditor countries to enable her to stabilize her currency. 
In the immediate future then, this method is out of the question, if 
the currency stability which is deservedly an integral part of the 
Dawes plan is to be preserved. But, as I agree with Professor Moulton 
that German prices are in all probability at present too high to 
effect the requisite favorable balance of payments, they must come 
down, and their decline must be effected by a reduction in the money 
supply of Germany which will not involve the export of gold. 

It is here that the Reparation plan is especially weak. Instead 
of Germany’s liability ceasing when 5 milliards of untransferred marks 
have been accumulated in the Bank of Issue, it should have been 
continued, at least in part, with the provision that all currency pay- 
ments beyond this amount should be retired from circulation and not 
replaced. A further mistake in the plan is the authorizing, and per- 
haps the requiring, the employment in the purchase of bonds and in 
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loans in Germany of all payments into the Bank in excess of 2 milliards 
of marks.” If such use of the funds is made it will tend to augment 
the price level in Germany or at any rate, to prevent the necessary 
decline. In the attempt to earn money on these deposits, the Transfer 
Committee will be dropping the bone to snatch at a shadow, inasmuch 
as such an attempt will increase the difficulties of transmitting to the 
Allies not only the profits earned but all other reparation funds, and 
will in all probability actually reduce the total receipts from rep- 
arations by bringing more quickly into effect the cessation of the 
German payments after the accumulation of the 5 milliards of marks 
in the Bank of Issue. 

Restriction of the German currency is possible, however, in other 
ways than that indicated above. The German government in accepting 
the plan undertakes to facilitate in every reasonable way the transfers 
of funds. It could do this by retiring currency obtained by taxation, 
but it will of course much prefer to remit such currency to the Repara- 
tions Agent. This method of currency reduction is, consequently, 
closed. The Bank of Issue may, and undoubtedly will, be compelled to 
keep its discount rate high, and this restriction of credit currency will 
keep prices down; but, in view of banking methods in Germany, it is 
likely to prove insufficient to the purpose, and it is uneconomic in that 
it imposes a heavy burden on enterprise and curtails the production 
from which all reparation payments must come. One other way is open. 
If neither the German government nor the Transfer Committee re- 
stricts the supply of German currency, the creditor nations may, by 
agreement, do it themselves by drawing to the required extent on 
their deposits in the Bank of Issue, taking their drafts in German 
currency, and destroying that currency on the understanding that 
it shall not be replaced. Since the total reparation payments are 
indefinite, and depend entirely on the excess exports which Germany 
develops, this will be no loss to the creditor governments, but on the 
contrary will, by lowering German prices, provoke the movement of 
German exports which is the condition to any receipts at all. 
Similarly, no loss would be sustained if the Committee on Transfers 
should cancel currency as suggested above. In the exercise of any 
of these expedients caution will, of course, be necessary. The re- 
duction of German currency ought to be accomplished gradually in 

*The language, in the English version of the plan at least, is ambiguous on this 
point. The plan says “the committee will find employment for such funds in bonds 
or loans in Germany.” Whether this “will” is mandatory or permissive is a nice 
point for the lawyers. Dr. Moulton changes the “will” to “shall,” which makes 
it mandatory. Professor E. S. Corwin, Professor of Constitutional Interpretation 


in Princeton University, informs the writer that he regards this “will” as directory 
only and not mandatory 
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order to prevent a precipitous fall in prices or the resort to emergency 
currency. 

If, by some or all of these methods the German general price level 
is lowered, the adjustment of industry both within and outside of 
Germany to an excess of German exports equal to the reparation obli- 
gations will automatically come about by a shifting in the relationship 
between the prices of exported, imported, and domestically produced 
and consumed commodities. In Germany, though all prices will be low, 
the prices of exports and imports will be high relative to the prices of 
commodities which do not enter into international trade; and in other 
countries, though all prices will be high, the prices of exports and 
imports will be low relative to the prices of those commodities which 
in each of the several countries may, for brevity’s sake, be named 
domestic. Though German export prices will be high relative to 
German domestic commodities, they will nevertheless be low relative 
to the general price levels of other countries; and though the prices 
of exports from other countries will be low relative to the prices of 
domestic commodities in those countries they will be high relative to 
the German general price level. The upshot will be an excess of 
German exports’ and an excess of the creditor countries’ imports 
which will develop indefinitely until the full reparation payments are 
being transferred. 

The motivating force, once the German price level declines as a re- 
sult of currency restriction, will be the transfer of exchange to the 
creditor countries. This exchange will be sold to merchants im- 
porting from Germany. The purchasing power thus transferred, 
being derived in the first instance from the taxation of German citizens, 
will reduce their demand for all the commodities normally consumed 
in Germany, and being presented to the Allied and Associated govern- 
ments will enable those governments to lift part of the present tax 
burden from their citizens and thus give those citizens additional pur- 
chasing power with which they will bid for all the commodities which 
they normally consume. 

Through the diminution of purchasing power in Germany, the Ger- 
man general price level will sink but the prices of export and import 
commodities, being affected by the foreign monetary situation, will 
be relatively high. The volume of imports will therefore show a 
comparative decline, and, the exporting industries being relatively 
prosperous, will draw labor and capital away from those industries 
whose product is marketed in Germany. The German industrial sys- 
tem will thus become adapted to the new adjustment made necessary 
by the reparation payments. In the creditor countries, on the other 
hand, the general price level will rise, but the prices of export and im- 

‘Exports and imports here include commodities and services of every sort. 
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port commodities, so far as they are obtained from or go to Germany, 
being affected by the German monetary situation, will be relatively 
low. The volume of imports will therefore show a comparative in 
crease, and, the exporting industries being relatively unprosperous, 
will be outbidden for labor and capital by the industries whose prod- 
uct is marketed at home. The industrial system of these countries 
will thus be adjusted to the necessary new equilibrium in international 
trade. 

After trade on this basis is well established and there is no great 
probability of a run on German banks, the method of adjustment 
outlined above could be supplemented or replaced by the time-honored 
process of gold transfers. It would be merely a question of expediency 
as to which is the preferable procedure, for the characteristic move- 
ment of prices with an opposite general trend in Germany and abroad, 
and, within this general trend, opposite counter-movements in export 
and import as against domestic commodity prices, will appear under 
either mechanism. 

Far from causing any revolutionary disturbance to industry, this 
process can go on almost insensibly. Contrary to popular belief it 
is by no means without precedent. It occurred twice in our own 
history in the short space of the twelve years 1867-1878; it occurred 
twice in Argentina between 1880 and 1900; and it occurred in Canada 
in the opening years of the present century. Doubtless it has taken 
place in other cases, but these three happen to have been statistically 
investigated’ and price movements in fact found to correspond with 
theoretical expectation. In Professor Williams’ study the price data 
available were too meager for decisive conclusions on this point, but in 
my own investigation and that of Professor Viner the facts are clear.” 

In the later years of the Civil War and for nearly a decade there- 
after, the United States was a large borrower in the European, chiefly 
the English, financial markets. These borrowings were accompanied 
by the development of an annual excess of commodity imports in the 
United States of from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. After 1873 


*The process of adjustment is continuous, as the very increase in the volume of 
goods in the Allied countries and the decrease in Germany arising from the ex- 
cess of German exports has some slight effect in reversing the necessary price 
movements. 

*See: “International Trade under Depreciated Paper: The United States 1862- 
1879,” Frank D. Graham, Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. XXXVI, pp. 
220-273; Argentine International Trade under Inconvertible Paper Money 1880- 
1900, John H. Williams, Harvard University Press, 1920; Canada’s Balance of 
International Indebtedness 1900-1918, Jacob Viner, Harvard University Press, 1924. 

*In one of these cases a depreciated paper régime prevailed, in the other, gold 
standard conditions. In essentials the two régimes are similar, the necessary 
price adjustments under a régirae of depreciated paper being attained by fluctuations 


in exchange rates which accomplish price differentiations identical with those which 
occur directly under a gold standard. 
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this borrowing was checked, repayments were made, and the excess 
of imports was rapidly transformed into an excess of exports, mount- 
ing by 1878 to $258,000,000, a turnover of $350,000,000 to $450,- 
000,000" annually. At this time, the United States possessed a 
population and productive power by no means comparable to present- 
day Germany. In the period of large borrowing from England, 1866- 
1873, prices of American exports and imports were low relative to 
prices of domestic products, while prices of English exports and im- 
ports relative to the prices of products produced and consumed in 
England were high. In the period of cessation of borrowing and of 
repayment to England, 1874-1878, prices of American exports and 
imports rose relatively to prices of domestic commodities, while in 
England they fell. Further than this, a study of wages showed that 
domestic industries in the United States were prosperous, relative to 
exporting industries, in the borrowing period, while in the repayment 
period, domestic industries were unprosperous relative to exporting 
industries, thus tending to divert capital and labor out of domestic 
and into exporting industries at a time when an excess of exports was 
necessary to preserve solvency. 

The occasion of this sudden reversal of trade currents was the 
crisis of 1873 and the inability of the United States after that event 
to find a market for its loans. Doubtless the loans themselves were 
a contributing factor to that crisis and there is some, but not an 
equal, danger of a similar crisis in Allied countries as a result of 
reparation payments made too rapidly.” The danger is not equal 
because in the one case the imports were concentrated on a single, 
not very large country, and in the other they will be dispersed over 
a number of the largest countries and even the whole world. Crises 
moreover recurred, and still recur, pretty regularly, without any such 
cause, and it is to be noted that the excess of exports developed by 
the United States after 1873 was not marked by trade disturbances. 

The same price phenomena which prevailed in the United States 
prior to 1873 were repeated in Canada in the period 1900-1913, when 
the Dominion was receiving payments on the huge external loans it was 
then floating. From a position at the beginning of the period in which 
commodity exports and imports were practically equal, Canada came 
in the later years of the period to have an annual excess of merchandise 
imports approaching $300,000,000. General prices rose relatively to 
other countries, but the prices of exports and imports remained low 
relative to those of domestic commodities. Imports were stimulated, 
labor and capital was diverted from the production of exports to 


“All these figures are in gold values. 
*An excess of imports to one country of course implies an excess of exports from 
another or others, and vice versa. 
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commodities consumed within the country, and exports in consequence 
showed a relative decline. Canada. a country at that time of five 
or six million people, absorbed this entirely unprecedented excess of 
imports annually, not only without serious harm to its industries but, 
indeed, to their very great stimulation. The exchanges were not dis- 
turbed. 


In a standard year, to be reached in 1928, the Germans are to pay 
to the Allies 2500 million marks, or approximately $600,000,000, and 


must develop an equivalent annual export surplus. The creditor 
countries are to divide among them this amount, which is approxi- 
mately twice the sum which Canada was able to absorb in the pre- 
war years. ‘Their combined population is approximately 240,000,000 
(about 45 times that of Canada in 1900), and this means that they 
will receive on an average about two dollars and a half per capita, 
though for some it will be somewhat more than this and for others 
somewhat less. Is it possible to maintain, as some writers have done, 
that such an importation will bring about the general prostration of 
industry in the receiving countries? In this country we are already 
receiving in payment of the British debt about $160,000,000 a year, 
and this has caused hardly a ripple on our industrial life. This is 
much more than we shall receive from reparations unless, as a conse- 
quence of reparations, all our other debtors begin to meet their 
obligations. Even then we shall suffer no evils at all comparable with 


the benefits we shall derive; the necessary readjustment will not be 
difficult. 


What will happen will not be any sudden onslaught of German 
goods on Allied markets at prices which will send their industries 
reeling into bankruptcy, but a gradual shifting of prices in all coun- 
tries which will cause an expansion of total output in those industries 
in the creditor countries which produce for the domestic market while 
the output of their exporting industries will grow less rapidly or not 
at all. In Germany, export industries will expand at the expense 


of those producing for the domestic market. Such an adjustment to 
changing conditions is always in progress no matter what the con- 


ditions of international trade may be. Some industries expand and 
some decline. ‘The auto ruined the carriage industry and the radio 
threatens the phonograph. The adjustment to new conditions in 
international trade is but part of the same process of ceaseless change 
and, so far as the creditor countries is concerned, is clear gain. 

If any industries subject to German competition are felt by any 
creditor country to be essential and to be threatened, the home 


market can always be protected by tariffs. This is all that can be done 
at any time. Nor will these tariffs prevent the receipt of reparations. 
Our present very high protection causes the major portion of our 
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imports to be goods not produced within our borders, and these come 
infree. (Of recent years about 60 per cent of our imports, by value, 
consist of such goods.) If we obtain increased purchasing power by 
cashing drafts against our reparations credits and exclude such Ger- 
man exports as compete with our present products, the percentage 
of free to total imports will tend to rise. Our general price level will 
rise also, but we shall not be able to obtain high prices for our exports 
and shall therefore not increase equipment in our exporting industries, 
and may fail to replace such equipment as wears out. There will be 
more money in producing for the domestic than for the export mar- 
ket and a larger proportion of our industry will be devoted to that 
type of production. There need be no unusual amount of unemploy- 
ment, but a gradual shifting of emphasis from the export to the 
domestic trade. Such a shifting is likely to take place in somte 
degree in all of the creditor countries, tariffs or no tariffs. There will 
be a sufficiency of markets for German exports in the non-industrial 
and unprotected countries ; and German export prices will inevitably 
fall to a point which will enable the Germans to secure so much of 
those markets as will provide an excess of their total exports equiva- 
lent to their reparation obligations. What tariffs will do is to cut off 
the export markets of the creditor countries pari passu with their 
restriction of imports from Germany. 

The creditor countries, however, if they so desire, may retain or 
even expand their export trade by making loans to the young or 
developing countries. There is no reason why Canada, for instance, 
should not for a considerable time continue to absorb capital on the 
pre-war scale, and this in itself would take care of half the repara- 
tions. Similarly Australia, Argentina, South Africa, China, India and 
Russia will probably be large borrowers. With whatever complications 
of finance these loans are accomplished, the effect of such a loan by 
one of the reparations creditors will be precisely as if it should trans- 
fer its credit in the German Bank of Issue to the borrowing country. 
If the loans exceed reparations, the borrowers will be able to import 
additional German goods up to the amount of the reparations and at 
the same time increase their imports from the creditor countries. 
The creditor countries, on the other hand, so long as the borrowing 
continues in excess of interest payments and reparations, need not 
(in fact cannot) increase their imports relative to their exports. 
Those exports, moreover, will tend to expand. Germany will have an 
excess of exports, the creditor countries can also have an excess of 
exports, while the borrowing countries will be the great importing 
group. 

The effect of the loans will be to put the reparation creditors 
in the position toward third countries which Germany now holds 
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toward them, with the significant difference that they will get a returp 
on their money which will be denied to Germany. In other words 
they will eventually acquire an excess of imports, that nightmare of 
all good Mercantilists. But, as interest payments will only grad- 
ually grow to the stature of the annual loans, the process of ad just- 
ment of industrial processes in the creditor countries will be slowed 
up and the transition to an excess of imports made less sharp. This 
easing of the adjustment could have been secured in any case if the 
Reparation plan had provided consciously, as it in small part did of 
necessity, that the German payments should be made according to 
an ascending scale up to a maximum which should be retained for any 
desired number of years, and then, to facilitate adjustment to the 
cessation of the payments, should diminish according to a descending 
scale to their abolition. Such a procedure is still within the powers 
of the Reparation Committee and Commission. 

So much for the mechanism of transfer. What of Germany’s ability 
to make the payments into the Bank of Issue? The $600,000,000 
annual obligation means about $10.00 per capita of the present 
German population, and so much must be taken each year by taxation 
of one sort or another and handed over to the Allies. With the 


present and even the prospective per capita German income this will | 


mean great sacrifice, and along with the taxation necessary for in- 
ternal services it is a formidable task for the German fisc. This is 
the real problem of reparations, beside which the problem of transfer 
to the creditors sinks into insignificance, but the greater problem is 
well within the bounds of possibility. The very mechanism of transfer 
will, as shown above, greatly facilitate its solution, and once the pay- 
ments are made in German currency into the Bank of Issue the rest 
is, without minimization, of very moderate difficulty. 

Let us turn now to Dr. Moulton’s arguments which are intended 
to show the difficulties of both problems, more especially of the latter. 
It will be convenient to number these arguments consecutively. 

Argument I. I/¢ is a fallacy to suppose that a nation’s capacity to 
pay is measured by the excess of annual production over annual con- 
sumption because this excess may not be in exportable form.” The 
answer to this argument is that the transfer of purchasing power to 
the creditors brings about, through the play of prices and profits, a 
redistribution of the debtor nation’s productive power in the direction 
of an expansion of the exporting industries and a contraction of those 
producing goods for the domestic market. In this way the excess of 
annual production over consumption automatically assumes an ex- 
portable form. Dr. Moulton quotes with approval the statement of 
former Premier Briand of France that Germany can only pay the 

*Germany’s Capacity to Pay, p. 14. 
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indemnity to the detriment of the commerce and industry of the 
Allies. With whatever weight of authority this statement is sup- 
ported, it is without foundation. The direction of Allied commerce 
and industry will be changed, the proportion of domestic to export 
trade is likely to increase, but to suppose that Allied industry and 
commerce in general must inevitably be injured is a complete non 
sequitur. 

Argument II. Since German industry, in the main, consists in the 
manufacture of imported raw materials, an increase of exports must 
be accompanied by an increase of imports and a decrease of imports 
by a decrease of exports. The required excess of exports can, there- 
fore, not be developed.* Dr. Moulton seems to suppose that in the 
pre-war period all the imported raw materials were made up into 
products which were exported. If this had been the case, the value 
of German commodity exports would have far exceeded that of her 
commodity imports, since a manufactured commodity must normally 
exceed in value, often by many times, the value of the raw materials 
from which it is made. Yet Dr. Moulton uses as another argument 
to show the impossibility of Germany developing the requisite excess 
of exports, the fact that before the war Germany consistently showed 
a large excess of imports. The dilemma in which he has here placed 
himself arises from his almost complete forgetfulness of German home 
consumption. He seems to suppose that in the pre-war days the 
Germans got along without consuming any manufactured commodities 
at all. The fact is, of course, that the bulk of the imported raw 
materials were manufactured into goods for home consumption and 
only so much of manufactured goods exported (certainly less than one 
quarter of the whole) as was necessary to pay for the imported raw 
materials. 

Dr. Moulton finds a close correlation between the values of ex- 
ported manufactures and of imported raw materials plus foods, as is 
not very surprising in view of the fact that no one was disposed to 
present the Germans with their imports and that they were therefore 
compelled to send out an equivalent value of their typical exports, 
manufactured goods, in payment. From this, in the circumstances, 
inevitable correlation, he appears to have reached the conclusion that 
an excess of exports in Germany’s case is impossible. Now, of course, 
all that need or will happen in order that the reparations payments 
may be taken care of is that this correlation be disturbed by a transfer 
of some of the home consumption of manufactured goods to the ex- 
port column. This will automatically come about through the ab- 
straction of purchasing power from the German people by the taxation 

“Op. cit., pp. 35 et seq. 
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necessary to secure the reparation revenues and by the transmission 
of this purchasing power to the creditors. 

Certain luxury imports Dr. Moulton admits the Germans might 
do without, thus contributing to the excess of exports, but he thinks 
this would be of slight importance because the net imports of luxuries 
(luxury imports minus luxury exports) before the war was small, 
Now there is no reason why luxury exports should decline merely be- 
cause luxury imports do, unless the exports are the identical goods 
which were first imported. Dr. Moulton’s own figures” show that 
this is not the case 

Argument III. Germany cannot develop an excess of exports, 
because in spite of great efforts she could not do so before the war." 
Such a contention rests upon a misunderstanding of the mechanism 
of adjustment of international trade balances and a failure to grasp 
the fundamental fact that exports are the necessary payments for the 
imports and other debit items in the country’s account. National ! 
price levels are adjusted, by fluctuations in the exchange rates and by 
gold movements, to the height which will bring equilibrium in inter- 
national debits and credits. Now the ability to sell abroad depends 
fundamentally on prices. Before the war Germany had large invisible 
credits to set against her visible debits (imports). This meant that 
the price level in Germany automatically settled at a point which 
was just high enough (no higher and no lower) to enable them to sell 
a volume of commodity exports the value of which was less than the 
value of commodity imports by the amount of Germany’s invisible net 
credits. If in these circumstances commodity exports had increased, 
so, other factors remaining unchanged, would commodity imports have 
been augmented, unless the Germans had been so generous as to give 
their goods away 


The significant thing is that an excess of commodity exports or 
imports is the resultant of the general situation of the country in 
regard to invisible items, and when that situation changes, as it has 
with Germany, making a country a debtor on invisible account (in- 
cluding idemnities) where formerly it was a creditor, the price level 
of that country is bound to shift relative to other countries in such a 
way as to bring about the excess of exports which was quite unnecessary 
in the former situation, and being unnecessary was prevented from 
developing by a price adjustment which effected equilibrium. It is not 
the most aggressive trading countries which develop an excess of com- 
modity exports, witness England, Germany herself, the Netherlands, 
France and Belgium with their pre-war excess of commodity im- 


ports, and Russia, Mexico, Brazil, Bolivia and Venezuela with their | 


*Op. cit., p. 39. 
“Ibid., p. 26 et seq 
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constant excess of commodity exports. All the sales energy in the 
world cannot develop an excess of commodity exports when invisible 
credits exceed invisible debits, and the reason why it cannot is that 
the price level is raised in the creditor country and lowered in the 


‘debtor by the very fact of the existence of those debits and credits. 


On the other hand it takes no particular sales energy for a debtor 
country to develop an excess of exports, for buyers will seek out such 
a market if sellers are inert. 

The German pre-war situation of excessive commodity imports is 
entirely irrelevant to the question of whether an excess of exports can 
now be developed and all that the creditor countries need do is to 
start buying with the purchasing power which the Germans hand 
over to them in reparations. Formerly Germans competed with 


foreigners in the purchase of German manufactured goods. This com- 


petition will be removed pro rata with the transmittal of purchasing 
power to the Allies, and goods which were formerly consumed in Ger- 
many will presently be exported in exchange for the mark credits 
which the creditor countries will presently receive. 

Germany could in the past have increased her ratio of exports to 
imports through adding to her invisible debits by making larger loans 
abroad. Dr. Moulton contends that German investments abroad were 


decreasing and that this is evidence of inability to increase exports. 


But it is merely evidence not of inability but of lack of inclination. 
The Germans simply preferred to consume relatively more and save 
relatively less or, at least, to save less by the method of foreign in- 
vestment. If they had preferred to save in this manner they could 
have done so, for there is no doubt that the German standard of living 
was steadily rising in the pre-war years. If the Allies draw on credits 
placed to their accounts in the Bank of Issue, no such option will be 
open to the Germans. They will be compelled to restrict consumption 
through lack of means, and the diminution of consumption, instead of 


_ going into foreign investments, will be paid in reparations. This will 


be the case whether productivity increases or not. 
Argument IV. Germany cannot develop an excess of exports be- 


cause this will involve a curtailment of imports and a consequent 
_ restriction of foreign purchasing power.’ Now an excess of exports 


does not necessarily involve a curtailment of imports. Both may 


_ increase, with the exports growing at a more rapid rate than the im- 
| ports. But even if German imports were curtailed this would not involve 
a restriction of foreign purchasing. For in the exact degree of the 


curtailment of German imports (foreign exports) relative to exports, 

purchasing power is being presented by Germany to the foreign credi- 

tor countries in reparation payments. Those countries no longer are 
“Op. cit., p. 46. 
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compelled to export as much as before in order to obtain the pur- 
chasing power necessary to provide themselves with imports equal in 
value to their former foreign purchases, for that purchasing power is 
now obtained without any such sacrifice. 

So far as neutral countries are concerned, their exports which 
formerly went to Germany will be diverted to the creditor countries 
which now possess the additional purchasing power of which Germany 
is deprived, and the neutrals will use the credits obtained in these 
countries to buy German exchange sufficient to cover the cost of such 
goods as they import from Germany. If some of the exports of these 
neutral countries have been goods of inelastic demand, so that the loss 
of the German market for these goods will not be compensated by an 
increased demand from other countries, the play of prices will gradually 
effect a shifting in the export trade as well as in the production of 
those countries, and new exports will develop. The productive power 
of no country is necessarily devoted to any one product or any group 
of products. Specialization in certain commodities takes place be- 
cause in any given situation this is the best available use of whatever 
productive power the country may possess. When that situation 
changes, the type of industry changes along with it, the motivating 
force being a shifting in relative prices. During the war, for instance, 
when Brazil lost much of her market for coffee, she developed a whole 
new series of exports,’ and the export trade of any country whatever 
is in constant process of adjustment to the changeful world in which 
we live. 

Argument V. Germany has by the Treaty lost territory which was 
an wmportant source of certain raw materials which will now have to 
be imported, thus reducing the possibility of building up an excess of 
exports.” In this argument Dr. Moulton has assumed that this lost 
territory used to furnish these raw materials to the rest of Germany 
gratuitously. In fact, of course, it merely exchanged them in 
trade for manufactured products from the rest of Germany, and it 
will, in all probability, continue to do so. But these manufactured 
products will now count as German exports and the two items will 
completely offset each other as they always did. 

Argument VI. Germany cannot herself provide the raw materials 
for her industry and must therefore import them, again reducing 
the possibility of developing an export surplus. The premise is true, 
that Germany must import raw materials is true, but the conclusion 
is clearly illogical. Suppose Germany did have sources of such raw 
materials, then the labor and capital devoted to producing these raw 

“I cite Brazil, not because it is in any way unique, but simply because Dr. 


Moulton uses it in a hypothetical illustration of his contention. 
cit., 107 et séq. 
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materials could obviously not be used at the same time for producing 
the manufactured goods with which she now obtains them. The lack 
of such raw materials is consequently no obstacle to developing the 
excess of exports which Dr. Moulton seems to think would be quite 
possible if Germany possessed them. The only difference is that the 
burden of reparations will fall more heavily on interest, wages, and 
profits than on rents.” This is a real difference but it has but slight, 
if any, application to the question of an export surplus. 

Argument VII. High-priced imported raw materials cannot be 
fabricated into low-priced exports.” On the surface this sounds con- 
vincing, but this phenomenon not only can be accomplished but is 
exactly what must happen. Dr. Moulton again forgets the spread 
betwen the value of the finished products and that of the raw materials 
from which they are made. The prices of German imports, including 
raw materials, will, as has been shown in the early part of this paper, 
be relatively high, but it has also been shown that German domestic 
prices, including wages and profits, will be relatively low, as much 
lower, relative to efficiency, than the prices of similar services in other 
countries as to result in a price for the finished products of German 
industry low enough to induce the export surplus necessary to the 
payment of reparations. It should also be added that the raw ma- 
terials of their industry will not cost the Germans any more than they 
will their competitors,” so that the sole operative factor is the lower 
fabrication costs of the Germans. 

Argument VIII. German prices must rise because interest rates 
must be high to coax capital back to Germany, railroad freight charges 
are to be increased, taxes are to be stiffened and, affecting export com- 
modities, all subsidies on export are to be abolished.” This argument 
turns on a theory of prices which is common enough in man-in-the- 
street economics but which, I am sure, Dr. Moulton would not present 
as his deliberate conviction. The general price level of any country 
is dynamic and moves up or down relative to other countries according 
to the prevailing situation in international trade. It is this movement 
which effects equilibrium of international payments. If the German 
general price level is now too high to effect the required surplus of 
exports, it must fall if Germany is to preserve solvency and meet her 
obligations. As I have indicated, this would normally take place 
through an efflux of gold but since this is barred, it must be induced 
by one of the other methods I have outlined. 


*These terms are used in the sense made familiar by the classical economists. 

™The Reparation Plan, p. 101. 

*Slightly more or slightly less according as transport charges to Germany or to 
competing countries are more or less. 

*Op. cit., p. 1038. 
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Certain isolated prices may be higher then than now. I am inclined 
to think that interest rates will be. But this does not necessarily 
mean that a greater total sum in money will be paid in interest on the 
capital necessary to carry on a given volume of business, since with 
the lower general price level that capital, in terms of money, will be less 
than it was before. But, in any case, the higher rates of interest will 
be secured at the expense of some or all of the other shares in the 
distribution of the German national dividend. 

Freight charges will be higher in the immediate future, but all that 
is proposed is that the railroads should make reasonable profits, and 
with a general decline in prices and consequently of railroad expenses 
there is no reason why freight charges should not come down also. 

As for taxes, Dr. Moulton accepts the view of the Dawes committee 
that they will raise prices. This is very dubious. A strict quantity 
theorist would certainly deny it. Taxes transfer purchasing power 
from individuals to the taxing authority and the effect on the various 
factors in the quantity theory formula is well-nigh incalculable. 
But even if it be granted that taxes in themselves tend to raise prices, 
scarcely anyone, quantity theorist or otherwise, would dissent from 
the view that a considerable abstraction from the monetary supply 
will operate to reduce prices, taxes or no taxes, and any augmentation 
of German prices that taxes might conceivably effect for a time, will 
be more than canceled by the restriction of German currency. Wages 
and profits will fall along with other prices and the taxes will be paid 
through the diminution of German incomes. 

The Germans will not need subsidies to secure an excess of exports. 
In the pre-war days they were in this matter kicking against the 
pricks. Every advance in exports unaccompanied by imports or 
other debit items tended to bring in gold and to raise prices, making 
further export trade more difficult. Export trade will be under no 
such disability now until all the reparation payments are being made. 
In this connection it may be well to refer to Dr. Moulton’s claim that 
before the war Germany found it necessary to import gold, and that 
presumably that necessity will continue. Now the basis for this 
“necessity” was that German total exports (including services) were 
constantly tending to exceed total imports (excluding gold) and the 
influx of gold served not only to restore the balance, but by raising 
the German price level, to adjust it to that of the outside world so that 
the equilibrium of exports and imports might be preserved. The very 
failure of this influx of gold in the future will operate to promote 
such an excess of exports as will satisfy the reparation obligations. 

Argument IX. The whole theory of international trade, especially 
under depreciated paper, is discredited by the failure of Germany to 
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develop an export surplus since the war.” As Germany is at first to 
be on a substantial and later on a complete gold standard the validity 
of the theory of international trade under depreciated paper is ir- 
relevant. It is, perhaps, casuistical to make this point, as the funda- 
mentals are much the same under a gold as under a paper standard. 
I shall therefore not insist upon the distinction. But Dr. Moulton 
refers to the whole theory of international trade as of venerable age 
in a manner which is far from veneration. Rather does he impute to 
it senility. Yet the age of a theory which is still acceptable to its 
students is evidence of a robust vigor rather than of debility, and 
significant developments of that theory which have been made in the 
last decade seem to have escaped Dr. Moulton’s attention, particu- 
larly those turning on the opposite relative movements in any one 
country of import and export commodity prices on the one hand 
and domestic commodity prices on the other.” 

The statement that Germany has failed to develop an export sur- 
plus since the war is true only if the most important German export 
of that period, that of marks and mark credits, is disregarded. With 
a currency depreciating as rapidly as Germany’s did, the gold values 
of exports are no criterion of the gold price of the exchange with 
which they are bought. All German currency or credits which were 
sold abroad, and held, must be counted as an export, together with the 
difference between the gold price of such currency as was bought at 
one time and the gold price of the goods for the purchase of which it 
was used at a later date when its value had fallen. If this is done, 
a considerable excess of German exports (including reparations) will 
appear. When it is considered that the German government prohibited 
large classes of exports, that a considerable quantity of goods were 
smuggled out of the country and so do not apear in the trade figures, 
and that German credits abroad which had survived the war were 
utilized to make payments which would otherwise have called for ex- 
ports, the conclusion that the theory is thoroughly discredited by 
certain alleged facts of the past five years must be taken with a grain 
of salt. 

I do not contend that, in the absence of the measures actually 
adopted, the Germans could, by the export of commodities, have met 
the impossible obligations originally imposed. The theory deals with 
an orderly world situation such as it is to be hoped the future holds 
in store and it is not intended as an explanation of chaos. Germany’s 
post-war attempt to meet her obligations depressed the external value 
of the mark so violently that a very considerably increased physical 


“The Reparation Plan, p. 98. 
*First noted in Professor Taussig’s article, “International Trade under Depre- 
ciated Paper,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xxxi, p. 380, et seq. 
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volume of exports must often have had an exchange value less than 
a much smaller physical volume had had prior to any one of the 
great downward leaps in mark exchange. Even the physical volume, 
however, would tend to diminish from the prohibitive cost of raw 
materials. In this situation efforts to pay only made the German 
position cumulatively worse, and it was to cure just such an impasse 
that the Dawes plan was put forward. Under a gold standard and 
with obligations well within the realm of possibility, only bungling 
can cause a recurrence of these phenomena. Dr. Moulton has no 
more reason to proscribe the theory of international trade on the 
basis of the results of the complete disorganization accompanying 
the fall of the mark to a point which rendered it useless as money, 


than he would have to discard the law of supply and demand because 
on occasion, under a panic in the stock market, a fall in price does 
not stimulate bids and check offers of stocks but, on the contrary, 
results in a flood of offers and few purchases. 

I do not wish to suggest that there is not much in Dr. Moulton’s 
two books which is sound and timely. His analysis of the German 
capacity to make payments into the Bank of Issue seems to me ad- 
mirable, but his conclusions on the possibility of transferring those 
payments are vitiated throughout by his erroneous view of the nature 
of trade and by a misconception of the function of money in inter- 


national commerc: he price adjustments following the transfer 
of purchasing power from one country to others not only induce an 


additional movement of goods from the debtor to the creditor coun- 
tries, but they evoke a readjustment of productive forces in all of the 
countries concerned toward an industrial organization adapted to the 
new situation. 

The readjustment necessary in the case of reparations has been 
enormously exaggerated. Even if the United States were to receive 
all of the reparations payments, as we should come close to doing 
if all the debts owing to us from the Allied Powers should be 
amortized,” the amount involved in a standard year ($600,000,000) 
is approximately but 1 per cent of our annual production, and would 
therefore involve as a maximum a 1 per cent readjustment. This 
can be accomplished gradually and almost unperceived by the change 
in the employment of new capital which the relative opportunities for 
profit will direct. 

The Dawes report regards the whole matter of transfers with 
undue trepidation and thinks that there “will be difficulties of a novel 


*The principles stated in this paper apply of course to these debt payments as 


well as to reparations. The effect of payment of the debts would simply be that of 
a retransfer of reparations 
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character which can only be solved by experience.” ‘This paper has 
attempted to show that the difficulties that may be expected are not 
novel, and that we already have experience and a corroborated theory 
to aid in their solution. No policy of waiting, however watchful, 
can be effective. The German export surplus must be induced by 
action of the committee if it is to appear at all. It will not develop 
by sheer good luck or in response to pious wishes. If the committee’s 
hands are tied in the matter of transferring funds to the creditor 
powers until after a German export surplus has developed, as Dr. 
Moulton seems to think they are, one can predict with certainty that 
no substantial reparations will ever be received. 

On the other hand, intelligent action on the part of the committee 
will set the problem to solving itself. A gradual restriction of German 
currency in the present, followed later by permission to the Allied 
Powers to sell exchange against their credits in the German Bank of 
Issue up to an amount which will exert a steady pressure on the mark 
adequate to keep it intermittently at, and slightly below the gold ex- 
port point, but inadequate to provoke a loss of confidence in Germany 
in the stability of their money, will be all that is required to develop 
an excess of German exports sufficient to transfer to the benefit of the 
Allies all the funds that the Germans can place to their account. If 
any run should occur on German banks, it would be sound policy for 
the Allies to grant temporary gold credits to the German Bank of 
Issue to the amount necessary to check the run and allay all tendency 
toward panic. 

Once the full reparation obligations are being deposited year by 
year, trade movements will have been established on a price basis which 
will automatically educe the requisite surplus of exports from Ger- 
many without the necessity of any pressure on mark exchange. But 
this pressure is essential at first. Intelligently exerted it will not 
threaten the stability of German currency. The mechanism of trans- 
fers needs only to be properly started and judiciously fed with drafts 
on Allied credits in the Bank of Issue in order to function indefinitely 
with perfect efficiency. 

Frank D. Granam. 

Princeton University. 

"Report of the First Committee of Experts, sec. XIII. 
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THREE-DIMENSIONAL DIAGRAMS IN ILLUSTRATION OF 
CONSUMERS’ DEMAND AND OF INTEREST RATES 
AND SAVERS’ SURPLUSES 


It may well be doubted whether laborious and intricate, yet over- 


simplified, hypothetical analyses of demand, based on the overration- 
alized assumptions of diminishing and marginal utility, will find the 
same place is the realistic economics of the future that they have held 
in standard English and American treatises since Jevons. 

The main objection to these concepts, or rather to the highly ra- 
tionalized use which has commonly been made of them, is that urged by 
Veblen and other institutional economists—namely that they pre- 
suppose, as a fact of human psychology, an ever-present, conscious, 
and calculating hedonism, which does not, in fact, play the precise 
role Benthamite economics has assigned to it. Even when, in view 
of the recognized greater importance of money to the poor than to the 
rich, utility is sublimated into the more objective “vendibility,” as in 
the third edition of T'aussig’s Principles, or into Davenport’s “price- 
offers,” the objection still holds. In fact, its cogency is augmented, 
for now we have to assume that each purchaser not only analyzes with 
meticulous exactitude prospective alternative satisfactions, but also 
takes stock of the exact subjective value of his fund of money. 


This is, of course, the general criticism which this whole method of 
analysis must meet. Other criticisms, such as those urged by Pro- 


fessor Silberling, have to do with the haziness and the logical defects 
of the usual presentation of the theory of demand by means of demand 
schedules and demand curves. Nevertheless, the whole schematic 


theoretical approach to the problem of market price by means of such 
hypothetical schedules and price-offer curves is so convenient that 


it will probably continue to hold some place in the texts. Such 
method of analysis gives a misleading idea of the simplicity of the 
process of market valuation, even for the heroic assumption of “free” 


competition, and, as usually employed, gives an erroneous, or at least 


incomplete, view of the psychological attitudes present. Yet it may 
do no great harm, provided it be accompanied by a clear confession 
that it is a sort of als ob philosophizing and not at all a realistic indi- 
cation of what actually takes place in a market. If it is emphatically 
stated that diminishing utility is a fact significant in the determina- 
tion of demand and price only to the extent that purchasers are highly 
efficient calculating machines, keeping constant tab on the subjective 
values both of goods and of money, the conventional analysis may con- 
tinue to be of some service. 


““Graphic Illustration of the Laws of Price,” American Economic Review, (Sept., 


1924) vol. XIV, pp. 417-442 
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Silberling’ points out that the familiar DD’ curve is a composite 
curve, that it plots a demand schedule which is not only hypothetical 
but timeless, and that if it be interpreted as showing a fall in demand 
during a lapse of time the interpretation may be entirely erroneous. 
It is not the purpose of this brief article to criticize Silberling’s con- 
clusions, but rather to add a few suggestions and to show that the 
whole subject would gain in clarity were it presented from the outset 
with the aid of three-dimensional diagrams such as he finally comes 
to toward the end of his article. 

The conventional two-dimensional curve is inadequate to the graphic 
illustration of the hypothetical facts of even static and timeless de- 
mand. Interpreted in one way, it represents the successive psycholog- 
ical attitudes of an individual consuming or buying successive units of 
a given good, toward that good. In other words, it is a curve of 
hypothetical subjective valuations arrived at by an_ individual. 
(Strictly speaking, of course, there is an elusive and indeterminate 
time-element involved even here, unless we assume that the individual 
is making a purely imaginative comparison of what his desire-states 
would be in the event that he had already consumed, or at least had 
possession of, “successive” amounts of the good. However, this logical 
difficulty is perhaps not insurmountable and we may dismiss it with 
passing notice.) 

Interpreted in another, and permissible, way, the curve might be 
taken to represent what different persons would be willing to pay per 
unit for a given amount of the good. In the first interpretation, a 
given person will pay a price AB for an amount OA (Fig. 1), because 
AB represents the marginal utility or vendibility of OA units to him. 


D 


D’ 


A * 
Fis. 1. 
*"Ibid., pp. 418-422. 
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In the second int: tation OA does not measure amount at all. <A 
given amount is med and the various demanders are simply ar- 
ranged along the OX n order of the intensity of their demands, 
The diagram ¢ licates that the purchaser at A would take the 
given amount ass 1, it a price AB, while a purchaser with more 
intense demand, to t eft of A, would pay a higher price for the 
same quantity. 1] se of the familiar diagram is entirely permissi- 
ble, and may at times be serviceable, but it is one rarely made. 

Finally, by a process usually none too clear to the student, the DD’ 
curve is taken to 1 sent a social phenomenon, the “social demand” 
schedule, a combination of all the individual demand schedules (ac- 
cording to the first interpretation) plotted in a social demand curve, 
This is clear enough when laboriously worked out with the aid of a 
hypothetical composite schedule of the amounts each purchaser would 
take at various ble prices. The amounts at each price are sum- 
mated and plotted, and the “‘social” DD’ curve is the result. But after 
it is drawn, what does any given point on it represent? 

Properly interpreted, this composite curve indicates that a total 
amount OA will taken by all the purchasers collectively, at the 
price AB per unit But we are not told at once whether AB is the 


marginal utility (« 


ndibility) to the purchasers who would have 


bought some sm ntity at a higher price, or whether it is the 


price which the “marginal” purchaser is just willing to pay for the 
one unit he buys. Eit! interpretation can be made. As a matter 
of fact, AB is both the price of one unit to the marginal buyer and 
the price of the marginal unit of each intramarginal buyer. But it is 
awkward to place this dual interpretation upon the same curve. 
The DD’ curv . plotting of the summation of individual demands 


is proper enough, when fully and correctly understood, but no two- 


dimensional diagram can quickly and effectively depict the fact that 
utility to a given individual diminishes with increase of supply and at 
the same time the fact that a given amount of the good will have differ- 
ent utilities to different persons. To bring these simultaneous facts 


out graphically, a three-dimensional diagram is essential. 
Neither the drawing nor the interpretation of such a diagram 


should prove difficult to a student who has had any introduction to 
solid geometry. Such a diagram (see Fig. 2) may be regarded as a 
pack of individual demand curves. It bears certain analogies to the 
second rent diagram given in Marshall, Wright, and Field’s Materials 


for the Study of Elementary Economics (p. 619). An individual de- 
mand curve is strictly analogous to the diminishing-returns curve 
for a piece of land under intensive cultivation. The analogy is 
familiar. As successive doses of labor and capital get, per unit, 


diminishing returns from the land, so successive increments of a good 
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get progressively less reaction (satisfaction) from the individual. In 
neither the statement of the law of diminishing returns nor that of 
diminishing utility, be it remembered, can any dynamic or time element 
be allowed to enter. 
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One important difference between the rent diagram and the utility stra 
diagram may however be noted. For the rent diagram the triangular shot 
base is theoretically correct, but not necessarily so for the utility sup] 
diagram. The best land gets the most intense cultivation, and its by i 
returns curve has a wide sweep, as the total product garnered from plat 
it is large; while the worse land has a very steep curve, or (at the ex- fan 
tensive margin represented by the point of the wedge) none at all, cur 
since theoretically only one dose of expense is applied to it. The wit! 
analogy between the returns curves and utility (or vendibility) curves is cor 
not exact, because it is not necessarily true that the wealthier pur- 


chaser will, at a low or moderate price, buy more units of the good 
than will less well-to-do buyers. The amounts taken by different 
buyers at, say, the price AB, will depend upon the nature of the 


commodity, the elasticity of the demand for it in different classes of 


purchasers, and upon the distribution of purchasing power relative 
to standards of living The shape of the base of the utility diagram 
must therefore be somewhat indeterminate. For simplicity it is made 


triangular in Fig. 2 


Conceivably there may be cases in which the figure with a triangular 


base will in a measure fit the facts. In such a case the wealthiest and 

most desirous purchaser would take the large amount O,A, (Fig. 2) N 
at the price AB while buyer A, at the same price will take only £< 
O,A,, and the marginal buyer Aw only one unit. For the buyers 
toward the left end of the figure, price is an important consideration; 

not so for the opulent individuals toward the right end. Conse- 0, 
quently it is probably correct to draw the individual demand curves 


of the wealthy convex and those of the poor concave. 

It should be noted that each successive demand curve starts at a 
lower height, on the reference plane D,O,AnBy, than does that of its 
next, more opulent, neighbor, until we reach the marginal buyer at By. 
If we regard the curves as strictly price-offer curves, and join their 
points of origin, we get a curve, D,By, which we may call the curve 
of initial price-offers. As a theoretical limit to the intensities of 
individual demands it has some meaning. Otherwise it has slightly : 
more reality than,/-7. Theoretically, also, it has a certain resem- 
blance to the extensive cultivation curve in the rent diagram. Its 


pitch will indicate the rapidity with which price must be lowered in 
order to bring into the market less eager demanders. 

Fig. 3 is an attempt to depict the theoretical conditions for the 
demand of a consumers’ commodity of which both the rich and the 
poor will at the price AB take small amounts, and of which the middle- 
class purchasers will each take a great deal. As in Fig. 2, the rich, 
with intense demand, are at the right, and the poor toward the left. 
The line joining the marginal purchasers, A, to An, in Fig. 2 is a 


| 
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lity straight line. There is, as already noted, no essential reason why it 
ular should be so. If AB be the price which equilibrates demand and 
lity supply, the price line B, By, and the price plane E,B,BxEws determined 
its by it, must lie at the height AB above the base plane; but within the 


rom plane E,B,BxEw the line B, By may take any shape that the theorist’s 
ex- fancy, within reason, may dictate, so long as the individual demand 
all, curves are arranged in order of intensity of demands. To accord 
The with the hypothesis with which this paragraph begins we have ac- 
°$ 1s cordingly drawn it as a curve in Fig. 3. 
ood t \ 
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. D,B,, D,B,, D,B, = individual demand curves. 
em- A,A,A, = curve of individual amounts taken at price AB. 

Its D,D,D, = initial price-offers curve. 

‘ K,K,K, = curve of prices at which each purchaser will take an amount OL. 
In Planes D,B,A,0,, D,B,A,0.,, D,B,A,O, = total utility to each purchaser, res- 

pectively, of the amount he purchases at price AB. 
D,B,E,, D,B,E,, D,B,E, = Consumers’ surpluses, at price AB. 
the Plane K,L,L,K, = total price purchasers would pay for an amount O,L,L,0, 
the if they could not get it for less. 
The slab between the two horizontal planes = total price for the total amount 
lle- O,A,A,A,0,. 
ch, The volume above the upper plane = total consumers’ surplus, when price is 
AB. 

ft. The total volume of the figure = total utility. 
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Through Fig. 3 we have run three planes, one in each of the three 
dimensions. Plane D,B.A.,O, is that of the individual demand curve 
D.B,. The horizontal plane E,B,B,BnEv is the price plane (at price 
AB). The significance of these two planes needs no elucidation. Sup- 
pose now we draw, at a distance OL in front of the reference plane 
D,0,OxDx, the parallel plane K,L,LyKy. It gives us the curve 
K, Ky, which is the locus of the points at which this plane cuts the 


Ba 


several individual demand curves. K,Ky then represents the marginal 
utility of an amount OL to each of the demanders respectively, that 
is, the prices which they would severally pay for an amount OL each, 
if they could not get it for less. It is an “extensive” curve representing 
the decline in individual demands for the constant amount OL per in- 
dividual. 

Not unduly to burden the text, the significances of the various 
elements of Fig. 3 are given in the note below the figure. The nota- 
tions with regard to total utilities and consumers’ surpluses will not, )} 


the writer trusts, commit him to these concepts as measurable realities. 
Whether such a figure, which might easily be fashioned from a block 
of wood and dissected for expository purposes, is of more utility than 


a cross-word puzzle may be left to the reader’s judgment. ™ 
All the above discussion is confined to the case of static or timeless Q 
demand—an instantaneous photograph of the psychology of demand 


(on the hedonistic assumption) at a given moment. No time is al- 
lowed for a shifting up or down of any individual demand schedule or 
curve or of the curve of total demand. 

If now we turn for a moment, with Professor Silberling, to a case in 
which time for such change is allowed, it is evident that it is impossible 
to show such change in total demand, even with a three-dimensional 
diagram, if we use individual demand curves. Silberling shows the 
time shift in demand curves by plotting the curves of the total demand 
for a given commodity at the heights they occupy at three different 


times (his Fig. 10.). Here, contrary to the case with the diagrams a 
in this article, one horizontal dimension of his three-dimensional figure 
represents amounts demanded, while the other horizontal dimension u 
represents a lapse of time. It is possible, as he shows, to make very 
effective use of three-dimensional diagrams in an analysis of the time 


tendencies of costs. 


Whatever may be thought of the serviceability of three-dimensional 
utility and cost diagrams, there is one subject in the presentation of 
which the writer has found such figures useful. That is the analysis 
of interest rates and savers’ surpluses under the assumption that at 
least some part of total savings involves sacrifice-cost, whether we call 
it abstinence, waiting, impatience, or what not. 
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The three-dimensional interest figure is analogous to the first rent 
diagram in Marshall, Wright, and Field (p. 618). While a dimin- 
ishing utility or price-offer curve is analogous to the diminishing-re- 
turns curve in the rent diagram, savings-costs curves are analogous 
to cost of production curves. In the one case we are dealing with 
demand phenomena, in the other with supply factors. 

We may imagine ourselves in possession of a large number of cost- 
of-saving (abstinence-sacrifice) schedules representing the number of 
dollars each individual would be willing to save at various rates of 
interest respectively. We plot each of these schedules and get for 
each a savings-cost curve. These curves are arranged in an elongated 
pack, in order of the rate of interest necessary to stimulate each in- 
dividual to save anything. ‘The result is another wedge-shaped solid, 
which may be depicted as a three-dimensional diagram. 

The marginal saver is of course Ox, at the point of the wedge. 
He has no cost curve, because theoretically he is just induced to save 
one unit of capital ($1 or $100, as you please) at the interest rate 
AB, say 3 per cent. He has no saver’s surplus, as the interest serves 
just to counterbalance his sacrifice. At the right end of the figure 
we have the largest saver. At a rate AB he saves an amount O,A,. 
But of this amount only C,A, involves any sacrifice, the rest, 
O,C,, being automatic and costless saving. His savings-cost curve 
may theoretically be considered to coincide with the OX axis (zero 
cost) until it reaches the point C,, after which it takes a sudden shoot 
upward. (Possible negative rates of interest, representing payment 
for the privilege of saving, we leave out of account, as they would in- 
volve the complication of extending some of the cost curves below the 
no-interest plane A,Ov.) 

Sacrifice on the first unit of savings of an individual does not ap- 
pear until we reach the somewhat less opulent individual at O,. From 
here on, as we pass from the rich through the well-to-do to the poor, 
the sacrifice of initial saving is higher for each successive individual. 
The rate necessary to induce saving on the part of less and less 
opulent persons is successively higher, and we have the curve CyO.. 
It may be called the curve of initial sacrifices. It is directly analo- 
gous to the increasing cost-curve for extension of cultivation, in the 
rent diagram. It is for supply what the initial price-offers curve is 
for demand. In the interest diagram the height of any point on the 
CxO, curve indicates the rate of interest necessary to call forth saving 
on the part of the individual at that point. 

The individual cost curves are drawn concave for the wealthy and 
convex for the poor. ‘This probably comes as near as any schematic 


*Cf. A. B. Wolfe, “Savers’ Surplus and the Interest Rate,” Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, Nov., 1920 (vol. XXXV), pp. 1-35. 
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representation can to depicting truly the psychology of the respective 
hypothetical savings schedules. 

In each saver’s plane, 0,A,B,Y,, O0.A,B.Y,, etc., the area below 
the curve O,C,B,, O.KB., C,JB,, etc., is the total sacrifice cost of the | 
respective amounts saved, O,A;, O.A,, ete. The areas O,C,B,Y,, evel 
C,B,Y;, C,B,Y,, etc., represent the respective savers’ surpluses. the 

If we wish to represent the marginal rate, for each respective saver, ans 
for a given amount of saving, we can do so by drawing a vertical plane aca 
parallel to the reference plane, O,Y,CnOnx. In Fig. 4, the plane eco 
EFG cuts the three individual savers’ curves shown, at points H, J, inc 
and K. The curve FG represents the increase in the marginal cost wh 
of saving of an amount O,G per individual, as we pass from the rich to the 
the poor. in 

If we wish to show the effect of a reduction of the interest rate from Inc 


3 per cent to 2 per cent, we can do so by drawing the horizontal plane pr 
MPR (Fig. 5), at the proper distance above the base plane. It cuts } the 
the three individual savers’ curves shown, at T, V, and W, respectively, : 


and the curve of initial sacrifices, CvO,, at S. The savers from S to pe 
M are eliminated by the reduction of the interest rate, because their ref 
initial sacrifices are greater than 2 per cent interest will counterbal- (sl 
ance. Projection of S, T, V, and W upon the base plane gives us the se] 
curve S’W’. The amount of savings precluded by reducing the rate cht 
from AB to AP (3 per cent to 2 per cent) is thus represented by the ev 
area OnS’W’A,. co 
An attempt to construct an interest diagram drawn to a scale of 

schedules suggested by national income statistics will reveal the fact re 
that such a diagram is impracticable. Its base would be in the shape wi 
of the capital letter “L,” with both legs extremely elongated. For ex 
the number of savers is very great, and the savings of the wealthy of 
mount into the millions for some individuals. O,A, would have to be - 
at least a hundred thousand times as long as O,A, (Fig. 4) near the ” £ 
extensive margin. w 
The use of diagrams like those herein discussed would doubtless be - 
inadvisable for elementary classes, even by teachers who accept with- 6 
out question the abstinence theory of interest. The writer has found - 
similar diagrams useful in advanced theory classes. t: 
A. B. Wotre. a 
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THE DEFINITION OF INCOME 


1. Income Defined 


Today thorough knowledge of the nature of income is a matter of 
ever increasing importance. Income taxation has won a firm place in 
the fiscal machinery of almost every nation of the world, and the 
answer to the question, “What is income?” has ceased to be merely 
academic. In so far as they have written on the subject of income, 
economists may be divided into two general groups, those who define 
income as a flow of services from wealth and human beings, and those 
who use the term to mean a flow of commodities and services, that is, 
the wealth itself. The service definition has found its chief supporter 
in Professor Irving Fisher; his book, The Nature of Capital and 
Income, is now a classic in the field. The wealth definition was well 
presented by Professor Carl C. Plehn in his presidential address before 
the AMerican Economic AssociaTIon last year in Washington.” 

Professor Fisher defines income as “a flow of services through a 
period of time,” asserting, “The only true method, in our view is to 
regard uniformly as income the service of a dwelling to its owner 
(shelter or money rentals), the service of a piano (music), and the 
service of food (nourishment) ; and in the same uniform manner to ex- 
clude alike from the category of income the dwelling, the piano, and 
even the food.” Commodities have no place in the definition; in- 
come is received only when a service is rendered. 

The service definition possesses enviable simplicity, and no one can 
read Professor Fisher’s analysis without being profoundly impressed 
with its clarity and logic. As a measure of social welfare it is an 
extremely helpful concept. One concentrates attention on the goal 
of society—want satisfaction. But serious difficulties arise from the 
unqualified acceptance of such a definition. In the first place, the 
definition is too far removed from the usage of the market place and 
will therefore cause confusion if applied to the problems of the business 
world. “The concept of income which is the most common is that of 
‘money income.’ A business man’s ‘money income’ means to him the 
money receipts from his business, less the money expenses of ob- 
taining them.”” Common usage considers income as a gain above 
acquisition cost, that is, net earnings. The service definition, on the 
other hand, considers income as only that part of earnings which 
brings in the services of consumable goods. If a man should save his 
earnings, he realizes no services since he experiences outgo equal to 

*Carl C. Plehn, The Concept of Income, as Recurrent, Consumable, Receipts, 
American Economic Review, March, 1924, p. 5. 


*J. Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income, p. 52. 
*Ibid., p. 103. 
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the investment; savings are not income under the service definition,‘ 
Two men may receive the same salary, but if one should save part of 
his return while the other failed to do so, they would be credited with 
different incomes. Any attempt to define income in a manner 50 
radically different from the idea of revenue, or net earnings, defies 
customary parlance 

The second defect of the service definition is the impracticability 
of its application for such problems as the taxation of incomes and 
the measurement of the size of the national social income. This 
has been readily admitted by its chief exponent.’ Few terms in eco- 
nomics are used in applied studies more often than the term income, 
and a definition incapable of such practical use is of very doubtful 
value. 

The final defect of the service definition rests in its inconsistency 
with the traditional use of the term income by economists in the 
theory of distribution. When a textbook on economics speaks of the 
“distribution of income,’ just what is it that is referred to? Cer- 
tainly the income that is distributed is not a flow of services. It is 
a flow of wealth; and wealth which is saved is distributed along with 
that which is consumed. 

The three objections to the service definition of income, are serious 
enough to prohibit its acceptance. The definition is not in harmony 
with the usage of the market place, it is admittedly difficult of appli- 
cation to practical problems, and it fails to square up with the use 
of the term income in the theory of distribution. 

The wealth type of definition is much superior. In order that 
human wants may be satisfied, an elaborate machine-like organization 
has been evolved to secure the production of wealth. This organiza- 
tion, as it functions, turns out a stream of goods and services which 
must be distributed, or apportioned, among those who contribute the 
property or personal services necessary to production. It is at this 
point that the analysis of income should be made. The social product 
which is distributed as income can be classified into three groups: 
(1) new commodities produced—boots, clothes, bread, automobiles, 
dwelling houses, machinery; (2) personal services rendered—the ser- 
mon of the preacher, the physician’s advice; (3) services of durable 
consumption goods which have been carried over from the preceding 
income period—the services of dwelling houses, furniture, automobiles, 
pianos. This last group is often overlooked, since the owner of the 
property usually utilizes its services directly. Frequently, however, 
these services enter into the production and distribution process. 


‘See, I. Fisher, “Are Savings Income?” Amertcan Economic AssociaTION 
trrty, Third Series, vol. IX, no. 1, pp. 21-47. 
‘Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income, p. 400. 
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Expenditures for the rent of a dwelling house quite generally absorb 
a large proportion of a worker’s money income. Likewise pianos, 
full dress suits, automobiles and other consumable goods, are rented 
for a price. To be consistent in terminology, the services of durable 
consumption goods, used by their owners, must be included as well as 
those rented for a price. 

Taken together, the three groups described constitute the total 
outpourings of commodities and services annually accruing to so- 
ciety from which consumption goods, capital replacement, and capital 
additions must be drawn; they constitute the social income. At the 
beginning of the income period, society starts with a fund of factories, 
machines, land, dwelling houses, automobiles, and other durable goods. 
During the income period, new commodities are produced, personal 
services are rendered, and durable consumption goods yield a flow of 
services. Social income is this flow of commodities and services, 
through a given period of time, available for distribution. From the 
gross social income, all replacements necessary to maintaining the 
industrial equipment intact mut be deducted to determine net social 


income. 
2. Objections Answered 


Severe criticism has been directed against the defining of income in 
terms of commodities and services on the grounds, first, that double 
counting is involved, and, second, that commodities and_ services 
lumped together form a rather heterogeneous combination.” These 
charges must be answered if the definition is to stand. 

The charge of double counting arises out of the inclusion of the 
services of durable consumption goods as income, since these goods 
have already been counted as income at the time of their production. 
If double counting means counting the same increment of gain twice, 
then this charge is not sound. Suppose a lawyer buys out of his 
salary, for an investment, a $10,000 dwelling house. The $10,000, 
represented by a house, is income; a gain has been added to the 
commodities already possessed by the lawyer. Assume now that the 
house is rented for $100 a month, of which $40 goes toward main- 
tenance, depreciation, insurance, and taxes. By the end of the first 
year, the lawyer will receive in net gain 12 x $60, or $720; he will be 
richer in control over this world’s goods by that net addition, and the 
gain is therefore income. 

In this computation no gain has been counted twice; the original 
investment of $10,000 still remains intact, and the lawyer possesses 
in addition $720 net obtained from the rent. To omit the additional 


*Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income, pp. 105-109. 
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gain obtained for the service of the house would be to give a false 
picture of the real income acquired. If the lawyer had himself o¢- 
cupied the house, the gain would have been less obvious, but none 
the less real. The same reasoning will apply to other durable con- 
sumption goods. The only important commodity of this sort to be 
reckoned with in practice, however, is the dwelling house. Other 


commodities, such as clothing and furniture, are relatively of littk 
importance. In any quantitative statement of income they may be 
omitted without a serious error entering into the computation. This 
was the position taken by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
in making their recent estimate of the size of the national income of 
the United States 

The second criticism, that commodities and services form a hetero- 
geneous combination, is based upon the belief that a homogeneous 
definition should include either commodities or services—to include 
both is thought inconsistent, because a commodity is concrete wealth, 
while a service is an abstract use of wealth. Where is one to stop 
counting commodities, and start counting services? It must be frankly 


admitted that the drawing of any line of demarcation is necessarily 
artificial. The gradations of increasing durability of consumers’ 
goods, from ice cream up to a stone suburban home, are imperceptible. 
But are the alternatives open as satisfactory, granting the difficulties? 


The first alternative, always to count the goods and never the service, 


is obviously undesirable. A dwelling house would yield no income ex- 
cept in the year that it was added to the income stream; rents would 
disappear from the category of income. Likewise, personal services 
necessarily must be included. Some services must be counted. The sec- 
ond alternative, to count always the service and never the tangible 
wealth itself, is even more difficult of application. Savings are ruled out, 
and the test of income rests in the act of consumption. Income becomes 


a very different concept from “revenue” or “earnings.” A man may 
receive interest on bonds and a salary for work done, but if he saves 
the entire return, no income is received. On the other hand, income 
may be received without receiving any revenue whatever, since by con- 
suming one’s capital services may be obtained and income realized. 
Such a concept certainly does not express what is implied in the phrase 
“distribution of incom« We are driven by the force of logic and 
of expediency to the acceptance of both commodities and services 


within the income concept 


Psychic Benefits as Income 


Many economists, while agreeing that in practice the best definition 
of income is one in terms of commodities and services, yet feel that 
The Income of the United States, vol. 1, p. 42. 
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in the “final analysis” the utilities or satisfaction secured from wealth 
and human beings, are the true income.’ In the words of Professor 
Davenport, “It is also evident that in the final analysis, all incomes 
are psychic incomes, the experiences of having wants gratified.” 
Most economists will agree that the fundamental purpose and motiva- 
tion of economic life is the satisfaction of human wants, but the 
effort to express this thought under the concept of income, is fraught 
with great danger. The assumption usually made, that the substitu- 
tion of commodities and services for ultimate satisfactions is merely 
a matter of convenience, is a serious mistake, for such an assump- 
tion involves a fundamental inconsistency. 

To illustrate, let us ask the question, “Are new savings of wealth 
received to be treated as income?” Under the satisfaction concept 
the answer is obviously in the negative, since the very nature of saving 
is the giving up of present satisfactions that future satisfactions 
may be secured. But under the definition of income as a flow of 
commodities and services through a period of time, an affirmative 
answer must be given, because goods that come in are income, regardless 
of the manner in which they are disposed of. The first rules out 
savings from the income concept, the second includes savings in the 
income concept. The writer who accepts as his income definition, 
a flow of commodities and services through a period of time, and then 
admits that the true, final, or ultimate income is psychic satisfactions, 
lays himself open to all the familiar charges of inconsistency, lack of 
scientific method, and double counting, by the critics of different 
schools of thought. The term psychic income should therefore be 
abandoned by those who accept the commodity and service definition 
of income. Perhaps another expression such as psychic benefits, could 
be coined to cover the thought without an extension of the income 
concept. 


4. Are Savings Income? 


The source of new capital is found in the excess of production over 
consumption, that is, savings. By consuming less than is produced, 
a surplus is accumulated which is added to the capital. This sur- 
plus permits the extension of the capitalistic or roundabout method 
of production, and gives rise to factories, railroads, buildings, and 
other relatively durable forms of wealth. Are these savings to be 
included as part of the social and individual income? In general 
those economists defining income as a flow of services or utilities, 

‘F. W. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. 1, p. 130. H. R. Seager, Prin 
ciples of Economics, p. 171, footnote. E. R. A. Seligman, Principles of Economics, 


pp. 15 and 16. H. J. Davenport, The Economics of Enterprise, p. 1. 
*The Economics of Enterprise, p. 1. 
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believe that savings are not to be included under the income, since 
goods saved yield no present service, giving only control over future 
services which will later accrue. This negative answer implies a dis- 
tinction between capital and income somewhat analogous to that 


unique distinction of John Stuart Mill between capital and non-capital: | 7 


“The distinction, then, between capital and non-capital, does not lic 
in the commodities, but in the mind of the capitalist—in his will to 
employ them for one purpose rather than another; and all property, 
however il adapted in itself for the use of labourers, is a part of 
capital, so soon as it, or the value to be received from it, is set 
apart for production reinvestment.” 


Those who believe savings are not income find themselves in a 
similar position. The distinction as to what is income and what 
is capital rests not in the receipt of a gain, but in the manner of its 
disposal. Mr. Smith receives ten thousand dollars profit from his 


shoe store, and they are asked, “Is this profit income?” At once they 
must hedge and ask a counter question, “How is Mr. Smith going to 
dispose of this profit?” If he spends the profit in the purchase of 
directly consumable goods, it is income, but if he reinvests it in his 
business, it is not income, but capital. The test of income becomes 
the act of consumption, and unless consumption takes place no income 
may be said to be received. Income is not measured by money which 
comes in, but by money which goes out for a specific purpose. Under 
this interpretation, the income tax is reduced to a tax on consumption, 
and such common expressions as accumulated income or capital grows 
out of income, are devoid of meaning. 


When the question is approached from the viewpoint of income 
defined as commodities and services, the argument for the inclusion of 
savings becomes conclusive. Every commodity produced and every 
service rendered during a given period is part of the income avail- 
able for distribution. Income must first accrue before saving can 
take place. A commodity or service becomes part of the income 
stream in that brief instant following production and preceding con- 
sumption or utilization in the advancement of the capitalistic process. 
The source of capital is the savings out of accruing income. Savings 
must be considered income. 

The assertion that double counting is involved, if both savings and 
the future return they yield are considered income, is the most serious 
objection to be encountered. Let us suppose that A secures a monthly 
pay check of $500 and decides to invest $200 in 5 per cent bonds, 
yielding therefore $10 annually as interest. The advocate of the 
service definition now charges that the same thing is counted twice if 


*J. S. Mill, Principl: f Political Economy, bk. 1, ch. 4, p. 56. Italics mine. 
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the savings and the interest are included as income, since the $200 
bond represents the present value of $10 annually in the future. The 
$200 bond investment yields no service other than the $10 interest 
annually, which will be converted into consumable goods that will give 
a proportionate satisfaction. 

In answer to this criticism it is interesting to point out that if this 
be called double counting, an identical double counting is involved 
even if savings are excluded and the service definition of the critics 


- accepted. The consumption of capital through failure to provide for 


a sinking fund, or by its conversion into consumable products through 
sale, will yield direct services and must therefore be included as income 
under a service definition. Professor Fisher is by this logic forced 
to admit, “If a man has his capital invested in the form of a house 
which yields him rent, this actual rent, less any actual expenses for 
repairs, taxes, etc., is his income from the house, even though the house 
may be depreciating in value.” And again, “We have already warned 
the reader against the fallacy of deducting from income any depletion 
of capital.” 

If A held his bond, yielding 5 per cent, for three years, and then 
decided to sell it, using the proceeds to pay for a summer vacation, 
the total income according to a definition including savings as income 
would be $200+$10+$10+$10, or a total of $230—savings plus 
three years’ interest. Excluding savings, but counting all services, as 
Professor Fisher requires, the result would be, $10+$10+-$10+$200, 
or a total of $230—three years’ interest plus the depletion and con- 
sumption of the capital. If one is double counting, then surely so 
is the other! The critic will now argue that if A had not consumed 
his capital the total would be very different. This, however, is not a 
point of difference in principle, since the analysis will hold true for 
fifty or a hundred years just as well, barring market valuation changes. 
In place of a question of principle there is then substituted a question 
of method, or expediency, as to when the capital sum should be counted. 

It is perhaps more accurate to assert that neither definition in- 
volves double counting. Double counting is counting the same in- 
crement of gain twice. The same increment of purchasing power or of 
service is never counted twice in the example above. In the first case, 
the $200 and each successive interest return of $10 was a new, actual, 
quantitative increase, and in the second case, each service included was 
a real, additional service, not counted previously. The charge of 
double counting is a fallacy appearing only when the result obtained 
by the application of one income definition is criticized from the point 
of view of another definition, without keeping constantly in mind that 


“Fisher, The Nature of Capital and Income, p. 110. Italics mine. 
“Ibid., p. 184. 
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a very different method of counting may be involved, as to the point 
of time at which the capital sum shall be included. In the commodity 
and service definition, the capital sum is counted when the wealth ac. 
quired is saved. In the service definition, the capital sum is counted 
when the capital is depleted and consumed. If one defined income a; 


a flow of services, and then included savings as income, the charge of 
double counting would be justified, because the capital sum would then 
be counted twice. On the other hand, if one accepted the commodity 
and service definition, and then admitted that the depletion of capital 
was income, he also would be open to criticism for double counting, 
As long as the commodity and service definition is consistently ad- 
hered to, no gain is counted twice, and the charge of double counting 
cannot justly be raised 


5. Conclusions 


From this brief analysis of the concept of income, three conclusions 
may be drawn: 


1. The definition of income as a flow of commodities and services 


is superior to the definition of income simply as a flow of abstract 


services. ‘The commodity and service definition is capable of serving 
as a tool in quantitative expressions of income in applied economic 
studies and is at the same time free from theoretical fallacies and 
inconsistencies. 

2. The extension of the definition to cover psychic benefits, how- 
ever, is a source of inconsistency and the phrase psychic income 
should be abandoned by those who accept the commodity and service 
definition. 


3. Savings must be included as income and no double counting is 
involved in this inclusion. 


Wattace Hewett. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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FACT AND METAPHYSICS IN ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


Publication of papers advocating the use of the behavioristic method 
in economics’ should help, at least, to clarify the issues in the disturbed 
field of methodology, and in that sense to resolve them. The social 
sciences are still characterized—and in particular are distinguished 
from the natural sciences—by the fact that a large part of their 
subject-matter consists of controversy over definition and method. 
They are also characterized by a pronounced irritation on the part 
of a large proportion of their workers at this situation. The writers 
referred to, and a considerable number especially of younger men, seek 
escape from the confusion by adopting for sociology and economics 
the methods and categories employed in the natural sciences them- 
selves. The suggestion is an obvious one, but the present essay 
attempts to show why it cannot be followed. Our conclusion is not, 
however, mere pessimism and hopelessness. Rather it will be argued 
that the situation from which escape is sought is not so bad as it seems, 
that it is in fact necessary and proper for the question of objectives 
to occupy a large if not the main part of social discussion. For 
social science cannot, like the natural sciences, be restricted to the 
problem of means for achieving objectives taken for granted. Not the 
winning of power, but its use is, and must be, the leading question. 


I 


To begin with, it is well to recognize explicitly that behaviorism is 
in fact the application of scientific method in the strict sense, as 
developed in the natural sciences, to the study of human phenomena, 
and also to recognize the strength of the case for this procedure, 
both from a theoretical and a practical point of view. Indeed, clear- 
ness as to the nature of the merits and the source of the strength of 
scientific procedure is all that is required to show that the problems 
of human conduct must be approached primarily from a different 
standpoint. 

The history of intelligence is the story of progress away from the 
animism of primitive man toward an objective, descriptive approach 
to phenomena. What we call civilization seems to consist in the main 
of the triumphs of science, as thus conceived. It has given to man his 
control over nature, and over himself as a natural object; our tech- 
nology and our medical science are its fruits. Why should not law 
and social institutions be placed upon the same basis of objective fact 
which has given us such marvelous results in these other fields? This 

*See L. K. Frank, “The Emancipation of Economics,” in the American Economic 


Review for March, 1924; also A. J. Snow, “Psychology in Economic Theory,” in the 
Journal of Political Economy for August, 1924. 
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is What behav ans. No one now denies that man is a natural 
object or that his behavior is a natural phenomenon. It seems the 
part of common-sense to observe this behavior, analyze it, ascertain 
its laws, and bring social phenomena under the same intelligent con- 
trol as has been secured in engineering and the treatment of disease, 
To do this we hav: rely, as the behaviorist contends, to quit thinking 
of behavior as th «pression or outworking of entelechies or meta- 
physical entities of any sort, like “will” or “urge,” and get the facts, 
We have to do just what we have done in the other field, for primitive 
man thought of everything in nature as a manifestation of spiritual 
forces of one kind nother. Let us get away from such, in dealing 
with human behavior also, as we have in dealing with other natural 
phenomena, and concern ourselves with the facts of observation. Such 
is the argument, and its plausibility leaps to the eye of every mind. 

Now the issue, as is plain, relates to the treatment of “conscious- 
ness” in human beings. ‘The essence of behaviorism is the insistence 
that we ignore in the study and description of behavior everything but 
the observed physical facts of the behavior itself, which of course means 
practically denying the existence of consciousness. This, again, is 
what we have done in the study of other natural phenomena. Besides, 
the behaviorist argues, we can in no case be “directly aware” of facts 
of consciousness, but at best can only “infer” them from behavior facts, 
which alone can be “observed.” The subject-matter of a science of 
conduct should therefore be restricted to behavior data. The “exis- 
tence” of conscious! would be left on one side as a metaphysical 
question, in the case of human beings as in that of the rest of nature. 
The pertinent fact for economics (and applied psychology in general, 
of course) would be that it is useless and a source of confusion in study, 
destructive of the scientific point of view which is the only fruitful 
approach to the data. 

In opposition to this view I propose to show briefly that we cannot 


treat human beings unconscious organisms or mechanisms, and that 


we do not want to do so even if it were possible. We necessarily 


approach the phenomena of conduct from a different direction, and 
bring to them a different dominant interest, as compared with the 
phenomena of nature outside the human realm. We are thus com- 
pelled, as well as impelled, to recognize that man is more than an ob- 
served object. In fact he is more in two senses. He is, and has to 
be recognized as being, first an observer as well as an observed object, 


an observer in a sense which cannot ultimately be identified with object 


observed. And, second, he is an agent in a sense ultimately distinct 
*See Allport, Social Psychology, ch. 1. This use of terms is typical of the pro- 
cedure of arguing metaphysics by setting up a naive metaphysic in con- 
formity with one’s prepossessions, instead of a critically reasoned view. 
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from that in which natural objects are treated as agents in scientific 
discussion. No discussion of man and conduct which ignores these 
“facts” can, I shall contend, be genuinely useful or intelligent. 

Let it be admitted, and stated explicitly before going further, that 
these new factors in the situation are very embarrassing to some funda- 
mental predilections of our minds. It is true that we do not observe 
conscious facts in the same sense that we observe physical phenomena. 
We cannot even indirectly get in regard to them at all the same 
accuracy of agreement or closeness of check through verification by 
different students. Yet we cannot ignore the role of man as observer 
along with his role of observed object, for he is an interested observer, 
and his interests do in a practically significant sense affect his con- 
duct which is to be studied. In spite of any contrary definition of 
observation, we do know that men have interests, and that they can- 
not be left out of account without vitiating the observation. That is 
just a “brute fact,” which we cannot get away from. We can “argue” 
away from it, but it can be shown that the one who does so is the one 
who is putting metaphysical prepossessions ahead of the facts of ex- 
perience, the actual empirical data. 

The notion of agency or real activity is still more violently antag- 
onized by our intellectual bias than the separate existence of observers, 
but just as irresistibly forces recognition. It cannot be reduced even 
to the category of interest just noticed, and of course still less to data 
of perception in the natural science use of those terms. That is, we 
have to recognize men’s conscious interests not only as existent and 
causal and explanatory in the descriptive, scientific sense, as data in 
a uniformity of sequence, but as causal and explanatory in a further 
sense, to which it is difficult if not impossible to give clear expression 
in language. Interests are causes, and they are also ends in a sense 
not finally reducible to terms of cause in that sense of factual uniform- 
ity beyond which the scientific intellect refuses to go. As before, we 
may say this is not “observation”; that is a matter of words, and 
it is fundamental to recognize that it is not observation as the word 
is used in the natural sciences. But it is none the less “fact,” which 
every intelligent person recognizes as fact, even in the very act of ar- 
guing for an opposed metaphysical theory, itself easily shown to arise 
out of a restricted sort of interest, which interest, again, involves more 
or less of the creative element which is being argued against. 

Development of the argument against the natural-science or be- 
havioristic method as the exclusive or main approach in economics 
will fall naturally into two parts. In the first place it seems necessary 
to review some of the fundamentals in the background of the process 
by which we reach beliefs and convictions, that is, to survey the logic 
of the problem. After all, the problem is philosophical; it does in- 
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volve the question of ultimates in thinking; and the only alternative 
to threshing it out explicitly on this plane is to follow prepossessions 
and set up assumptions as dogmas. The second part of the argunient 
will approach the problem more concretely, from the practical stand- 
point of the requisites for explanation, prediction and control in the 
field of human conduct 
II 

Implications of a decisive character are bound up in the very fact 

of discussion. When the behaviorist publishes a paper or makes an 


assertion, he both appeals to an interest and expresses one. Pre- 
sumably it is an interest in truth; we assume that he is not merel) 
issuing a challenge to debate as to a game. There is no escaping th 


conclusion that truth is an interest and that an interest in truth j; 
logically prior to truth as fact. Moreover, entering into discussion 
on any terms involves the recognition of discussion as a method of 
arriving at truth and as a test of truth. As soon as difference of 
opinion as to the nature of truth appears, the inevitable and only 
recourse is appeal to a discussion, the ultimates of which are the 
interests involved in discussion and in the quest of truth generally. 


Beyond fact and underlying it is interest—at least the interest in 
truth, if no other. Without further argument (if this be an argu- 


ment) I shall assume as beyond dispute that there are in fact other 
interests, and proceed to consider truth in relation to interests, which 
is the only possible basis of discussion or of escape from individual 
dogmatism. It is the nature of interests to conflict, ultimately, to 


be subject to a law of diminishing importance or power. The interest 
in truth is no exception, and no human being does, or could, make 
the pursuit of truth (not to mention the enjoyment of truth) the sole 
content of his life. We cannot live on truth alone, or the discussion 
and quest of truth. 

Unfortunately, there are other conflicts, even within the interest 
in truth itself in its various forms. The absolute crux, the very 
pons asinorum of all types and systems of philosophizing, is not so 
much ignorance as error. Something—it is difficult to say just what, 
but it is irresistible—compels us to draw a distinction between being 
and seeming, and to formulate as well as we can the criteria. In this 
regard the practical interests of action come into the closest relation 
with an interest which we may call theoretical, an interest in simplicity. 
For purposes of action, we must be able to predict, to know what will 
be, as well as what is; for purposive action is planned action, and 
planning precedes acting. Critical refinement of the process by which 
we predict, and control, our world has given us the criteria of scientific 
truth, already roughly indicated. The underlying assumption is a 
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“real world” unchanging in its ultimate nature, so that it always 
behaves in the present and will behave in the future as it has in the 
past, or according to “law.” Knowledge of this real world is the 
same for all observers and at all times—which is very convenient 
practically in enabling us to learn from other people’s experience, at 
the same time that it is very satisfying theoretically, for it makes 
knowledge once acquired a permanent possession and enables us to 
increase our stock cumulatively. Also, it gives us the vision of com- 
plete knowledge as a possible achievement. 

The fierce repugnance to the idea of activity, already referred to, 
is now explicable. It runs contrary to our interest in either the per- 


manence or the ultimate completeness of knowledge. In a world con- 
taining cause other than uniform antecedent—real, creative causality 
—knowledge can never be complete and even what we have must be 
constantly relearned. ‘To the extent that the ultimate nature of things 
is subject to change, the quest of truth seems to become a Sisyphean 
labor. 

Thus the practical and theoretical interests combine in pushing us 
toward the repudiation of everything that cannot be shown to be true 
for all persons at all times, as outside the realm of knowledge, unreal, 
or merely subjective. The next step is the repudiation of all sources 
of knowledge which do not yield demonstrably uniform and universal 
results. Thus we reach the ideal of “science,” of mechanistic monism 
as a world view. Its criteria for distinguishing reality from appear- 
ance or illusion leave only configuration and motion in space as “real.” 

Undeniably strong is the appeal of this view to the critical in- 
tellect. But the crux of the whole matter is that the criteria we set 
up as marks of knowledge at once especially satisfying in itself and 
especially useful for other purposes, come to be applied in a rigorous 
manner which excludes knowledge both more useful and more satisfy- 
ing under many conditions than that which they let by. We cannot 
live and think without using truths which cannot pass so exact and 
absolute a test. Our interest in simplicity and definiteness has at 
some point to yield to other interests with which it comes into conflict 
and which cannot be denied. The concrete question as to what knowl- 
edge of human behavior is useful and satisfying is discussed in the 
third part of this paper. At present we are concerned with noting 
a few abstractly logical phases of the subject. 

Going back, then, to our starting-point, it is clear that the ultimate 
test of truth is not the application of any abstract principle, however 
convenient, but simply the requirements of intelligent discussion and 
final agreement. In a general way this is what is involved in the dis- 
tinction between “logic” and “common-sense,” and in any conflict be- 
tween logic and common-sense the judgments of the latter have to be 


) 
| 
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accepted. ‘The principles of logic themselves rest upon common-sense, 
are derived from it by a process of abstraction and generalization, and 
have to be abandoned as soon as their deliveries come to run counter 
to common-sense itself, that is, as soon as normal minds agree in 


repudiating them. 

The possibility of securing agreement is an absolutely essential 
feature of the scientific criterion of truth. Truth is not merely what 
is the same for all, but is what is known and recognized as the same. 
Exponents of the scientific logic commonly take this process of demon- 
stration or verification for granted in an unpardonably uncritical 
fashion. Whitehead, for example, in The Concept of Nature, uses 
the plural pronoun to designate the observer throughout his discussion. 
But only once, and then parenthetically, does he explicitly mention the 
fact that “observation” includes agreement among observations, and 
he never refers to the question of how observers know that they agree. 
Before an observation can count as such it must be communicated, 
discussed, and compared with the communicated observations of other 
persons. The immediate feeling of reality, that is, perception, with 
conscious reference to an external object, carries almost no weight 
at all. We “know”—we all agree—that a large part of our per- 


ceptions are illusory. This is the fact that forces appeal to agreement 
or the quest for some criterion in the first place. But agreement 
involves communication between minds, which it is the sheerest non- 
sense to try to reduce to mechanical interaction between organisms. 

The idea of illusion, however, rests on much more than the fact of 
disagreement among communicated and compared perceptions. We 
begin by regarding as unreal all individual perceptions not verifiable 
by other observers, but we do not end there. The “snakes” seen by 
the sufferer from delirium tremens are doubtless as “real” (at least!) 
as those of the jungle or the museum, but they are “unreal” because 
others do not see the But we all agree in perceiving the bending 
of the straight stick in the pool, the image behind the mirror when the 


object is in front of it, the difference in length of the really equal 
lines in the Miiller-Lyer figure, and a long list more. Here we appeal 
to the criterion of “‘c¢ 


stency” which we agree in accepting as valid. 
Consistency is a mechanistic category, meaning simply that things 
do not change their nature or position except continuously and under 
uniform conditions which can be experimentally verified. 

The point is that illusion is what we agree is illusion, and reality 
what we agree is reality, because in each case it is shown to be so by 
tests which we agree are valid. It is ultimately a matter of agreement, 
of common-sense. ‘Truth is established by consensus as much as 
beauty. In both cases, to be sure, it is a consensus of the “competent.” 
But the competent are selected by agreement, another consensus; and 
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ultimately we must come to principles agreed upon by the great mass 
of mankind. 

In the present case there is no occasion for appeal to any elaborate 
tests. There has not been and will not be any practically considerable 
disagreement that human interests are real, and significantly real. 
Any “logical principles” which show them to be unreal, or not signifi- 
cantly real, only demonstrate thereby their own limitations. Edu- 
cated mankind has agreed in accepting the mechanistic logic in certain 
fields, and has found it highly useful for certain purposes. Its own 
criterion is its power to establish agreement as to the validity and 
usefulness of its deliveries, ultimately to build up a “common-sense” 
conformable to itself. The extent of its success in building up such 
a common-sense is truly marvelous. The scientifically sophisticated 
mind of today is willing to admit that matter, as it “really is,” is with- 
out color and highly discontinuous, in spite of the impossibility of 
perceiving it under either form, and in spite, too, of flagrant contra- 
dictions of thought in the modern theory of matter, familiar to every 
critical student of the subject. Because certain visual phenomena 
show changes analogous to those of wave motion in matter, we are 
ready to admit that visual qualities are really based on properties of 
objects wholly different from the color properties which we see, and 
agree in seeing. We say the thing “really is” of the sort which can be 
represented by a mechanical model. And this in spite of the fact 
that the “matter,” uniformly associated with wave motion in expe- 
rience and without which it cannot be thought of, is in this case de- 
barred from having any observable qualities whatever, and the fur- 
ther fact that the matter in which wave motion is observed is known 
practically by the visual qualities which the mechanical wave-motion 
hypothesis explains by explaining them out of existence. The power 
of mechanistic logic over common-sense is great! But it does not 
extend to making the plain man deny that he and his fellows are con- 
scious beings moved by conscious interests. Once more, one who denies 
the significance of consciousness is simply putting the abstract criteria 
of a logical system ahead of the fundamental principles which form the 
only foundation for that system itself. 

Not only is he going against facts which irresistibly force an agree- 
ment among normal minds. In reducing human beings to observed 
objects, he is also ignoring the obvious truth that observation itself 
involves communication between minds, which are thereby set over 
against observed data. This is logically unescapable, even if one can 
bring himself, first, to argue that his fellows are merely objects, be- 
cause he cannot perceive their minds through his own senses; and, 
second, to infer that he must be, like them, devoid of mind, in spite of 
his immediate knowledge to the contrary. Furthermore, we have over- 
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whelming reasons for believing that sense perception itself is a capacity 


built up through communication between minds, without which we could 

never form the idea of our bodies as objects in a world of objects. 
Turning, in the light of the facts of genetic psychology especially, 

to the question of immediate awareness versus inference, it is much 


more natural and easy to hold that we really infer an external world 
from immediate data mental in character than it is to hold the con- 
trary view put forward by natural science in the form of behaviorism. 


If one insists on being logical and sacrificing the pluralistic dualism of 
common-sense to the end of simplicity and a reduction of the number 
of types of reality’in his world, there is surely much less strain and 
arbitrariness in reaching the goal by the road of subjectivism than 
by that of objective realism. Indeed, the universal recognition that a 


large part of what we perceive is certainly illusory, the difficulty of 
finding any satisfactory criterion of distinction between reality and 


illusion, and the contradictions in physical principles and uncertain 
and tenuous character at best of the reality (if any) of which physical 
science leaves us in possession—all these considerations make it rela- 
tively easy to accept the view that all objectivity is illusory and the 
mental facts of perception the only reality. The real obstacle in the 
way of such a course is not logic, but the irresistible pressure of com- 
mon-sense. Logically, the position is unexceptionable, and, from this 
point of view alone, quite satisfactory. 

It is interesting that subjective idealism and scientific realism 
finally split on the same rock, the common-sense impossibility of dis- 
believing in the reality of other minds. For of course in any con- 
sistent interpretation of subjectivism these lose, along with the objects 


of nature, any reality other than that of data in one’s own personal ex- 
perience. For our purposes in criticizing behaviorism, however, the 
significant fact is that only common-sense can save us from subject- 
ivism. If one appeals to logic as such, he is immediately confronted 
with two opposite ways of unifying his universe; either mind or matter 
can in an abstract logic al sense be explained in terms of the other. 
One can say that mind is nothing but physical process, or that the 
physical world is nothing but mental content. 


But it is surely in- 
definitely easier to 


gard all perceived qualities as illusory (as physi- 
cal science shows most of them to be) than it is to deny one’s own 
existence and that of one’s fellows as conscious subjects. 

The last point to be made in this brief survey is that scientists 
themselves admit the priority of interests to scientific facts whenever 
they give to themselves or others any justification of scientific activity, 
and this they are constantly doing. Indeed scientific realism generally 
surrenders at the first puff of smoke from the batteries of subject- 
ivism—in the slightly disguised form of pragmatism. Instead of 
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scoffing at the question what science is for, as their more courageous 
forebears would have done, the scientists of the present day typically 
accept the challenge gaily and proceed to vindicate science on the 
grounds of its utility. And they do not suspect that they have gone 
over bodily from a realistic to a teleological philosophy! 

Interests have to be accepted and always really are accepted as 
significant data in the discussion of human conduct. Logically it is 
possible to argue—at least the rules of grammar permit it and men 
do argue—that the world of scientific discourse is a matter of ob- 


’ served fact merely, which is to say behavior, which is to say, ultimately, 


' motion in space or space-time. But in the case of the behavior of the 


parties to the discussion it is grotesque to pretend to ignore conscious 
interests back of the behavior. The discussion itself is “behavior” ; 
in a behavioristic view there would be nothing to say about it but to 
“explain” it, thereby giving rise to another discussion, some more be- 
havior to be explained, and so on without end. On the other hand 
it is possible to argue, and many first-class minds have argued, that 
mind is the only reality. But this brings one up in the position 
equally repugnant to common-sense that there is only one mind and 
that “I” am “it.” 

It is time to admit that while the craving for a monistic view of 
the world is real, the project of resolving either minds or objects into 
the other type of existence is futile. It has been the goal of philoso- 
phic endeavor since there has been such endeavor, and the result is 
logic-chopping and churning of words. The act of discussing or 
even asserting either viewpoint constitutes its surrender as well as 
refutation, for discussion or assertion is an appeal to other minds. 
Both realism and idealism are, in the vernacular, “the bunk”; monism 
is moonshine! Inthe human and social sciences, most clearly, the only 
possible viewpoint is pluralistic. The fundamental starting-point of 
discussion is the communication between minds, of experiences, partly 
experiences “of” a common, external, real world, and partly exper- 
iences more or less disconnected from such a common environment, but 
all flavored in various ways and degrees with interests, individual in a 
peculiar sense as compared with perceptions, yet also connected in 
various ways and degrees with external reality. 

*Cf. William James, A Pluralistic Universe. 

‘Space limits exclude discussion of the assumptions of physical science, where 
in fact much the same problem is met. From a strictly scientific, i. e., purely des- 
criptive, point of view, force is unreal, motion the only reality. This is the view 
taken by Kirkhoff and Mach, and Pearson and Poincaré, and apparently Russell, 


not to mention Newton, who denied the wave theory of light but retained the 
“ether” as a “vehicle” for gravitation (Cajori’s History of Physics, p. 61). 
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If it is admitted that discussion itself is something more than a 
phenomenon to be “explained” in terms of physical motion, it will ap- 
pear sensible to consider the problem of methodology in the light of the 


aims and interests underlying economic study. These aims are con- 
veniently treated under the three conventional designations of ex- 
planation, prediction, and control of the subject-matter in question. 
No sharp division can be maintained, yet there are these different if 
related interests. In particular, the word explanation does have 
meaning, not identical with the meaning of prediction or control or of 
both together. A thing is explained when we have in regard to it a 
certain feeling of intellectual satisfaction, the feeling that our ques- 
tions are answered. ‘This feeling of satisfaction is an ultimate fact of 
experience, like the questioning attitude or scientific interest itself, 
which motivates or “causes” the investigation. (The word “cause” 
also has in this connection a meaning, to which further reference will 
have presently to be made.) So also prediction is an interest on its 
own account. We like to predict, entirely aside from the utilitarian 
motive of prediction for the sake of control. It is the control motive 
which is overdone in contemporary discussion, in spite of the flagrant 


contradiction already pointed out between an instrumental view of 
science (which is to say a teleological view) and the insistence upon 
confining it exclusively to verifiable fact. 


Concerning the purely theoretical interest, there is little to say 


beyond making the issue as clear as possible. We can only appeal to 
the facts as to the intellectual satisfying power of different sorts of 
proposed explanation. Does it mean more, is it more satisfying, to be 


told that John struck James because a certain phonic stimulus was 
applied to his tympana (physical fact), or because James “insulted” 
him (a matter of meanings, of conscious attitudes)? Does a human 
being really do as he does merely because he is an organism “set” to 
make that response to that physical situation, as a gun loaded and 
cocked goes off when the trigger is pulled, or do we feel sure that there 
is more to the matter, that the “situation” has “meanings” for the 
“organism” while the latter has “attitudes” toward the situation, 
which are ultimately more than configuration and movement of some- 
thing (or of nothing, as the logic of physics seems to indicate)? 
Each student must answer these questions for himself; but if this 
present writer knows anything about the workings of the human mind, 
it is bound finally to admit that there is truth and significance in both 
sorts of answer, in spite of the impossibility of reconciling with certain 
metaphysical cravings, the existence of two sorts of truth and explan- 
ation. Our interests conflict, and the interest in simplicity cannot 
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ultimately exclude the requirements of life and practical thinking. A 
principle of diminishing motivating power is at work, and we have to 
strike a balance somewhere! 

Possibly the issue may be made clearer by imagining a very simple 
experiment which it is unnecessary to carry out in detail. Let the be- 
haviorist go down the street and apply any given “stimulus” to chance 
individuals as he meets them—say, thumb his nose at them or offer 
to present each with a dollar bill. Then let him try to explain the 
infinitely various “responses” of different individuals in terms of the 
physical structure and condition of the “organism” without reference 
to its state of mind or conscious history. He may insist that it “could, 
theoretically” be done, that only “practical difficulties” prevent; but 
such statements are pure dogma, the antithesis of science. It is per- 
tinent to note that one of the most crucial data in such a case would 
be the presence or absence in the subjects, of knowledge that such a 
lunatic as the experimenter was at large. Of course the rules of 
grammar permit the behaviorist to contend that this knowledge also 
is nothing but a detail in the physical condition of the organism, but 
only grammatically does the statement make sense. Our language was 
not made by, or for, philosophers and scientists. 

No doubt there is truth in the pragmatic contention that the theo- 
retical interest is ultimately practical, from a genetic point of view at 
least, as there is truth in saying that mind in general is subsequent to 
physical process and superimposed upon the latter. Yet a kind of 
curiosity seems, like irritability, to be an ultimate property of living 
matter; it is explorative. And in the history of mankind, the desire 
for fellowship with nature is perhaps as fundamental as the desire to 
exploit and use it. It is easy to see how the dead, static view of nature 
must tend to displace the animistic view in the face of the practical 
exigencies of life, and this has progressively taken place. Experience 
taught us in the course of time that the fellowship attitude toward 
the objects of the non-living world was unfruitful. Physical nature 
is, to our observation, “‘in-exorable” in the literal sense—not to be 
moved by wish, entreaty, or talk. (Cf. “orison,” “oration,”) Hence 
we naturally gave up explaining the behavior of material objects by 
imputing to them (as man did in the beginning) feelings and will, 
and turned to the idea of an unchanging “inner nature” of things to 
doas they do. This scientific “explanation” is to common-sense merely 
the denial of the possibility of explanation, as Moliére lampooned the 
doctor for saying that opium puts the patient to sleep because it is 
possessed of a “dormitive virtue.” Science tells us only that a thing 
is so in a particular case “because” it is so as a general rule. Yet, to 


*Snow, loc. cit., p. 491. 
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This fixity, o n things, is practically known exclu 
sively through t t nife ty for all observers, established by 
communication, I 2) ted out. From the standpoint of our 
second type of bel or, that of prediction, whether 
for its own sa ntal to other interests, we are again 
up against a que t al fact. The task of science is to 
discover in what t re unchanging and the same for all, 
such qualities alo ognized as objectively real. That scien 
tific thought ha yntradictions, and ends in analyzing 
all perceptibl ble qualities of things entirely out of 
existence is not sus here. The practical truth remains 
that dead nat orable. And the practical truth equally 
stands out, at t! ndeavor as at the beginning, that human 
nature is not Che distinction amounts to antithesis. 
Human “bodies,” » have all the physical (universal, uniform, 


and inexorablk of other objects, but while in dead nature 
the se are the 


07 h we can wse, in human beings they ar 
not the main qu ve are interested at all. The behavior 
ist himself reco tegorical difference the moment he utters 
a word or puts on the ub je ct of method. He does not 


discuss methods h the objects which furnish the content 


of other sciences He does not try with arguments to show them that 
they are not what t to themselves to be! 
The contrast 


‘y point of view, and is so glaring that 
one who detach: 


prepossessions and looks at the question 


in the light of t t involved can hardly take behaviorist pre 


tensions serious], H in beings are not alike, as the members of 
a class of physica urs are alike; or, rather, they are alike in that 
sense literally, but the point of view with which we are concerned 
in social relations ¥ eir behavior they are all different. They do 
not remain unchanged through successive reactions, a requirement 
for predicting future b or from that of the past. A fundamental 


characteristic is t v ha emory, and react very differently 
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t situation a cord ng to whethe it Is ar oO} novel, 
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spects in which we are interested—to different observers. All sorts 


of pt rsonal interests and associations make a revolutionary difference 


n what the same person appears to be to two other different persons. 


( rtainly on “organism” is categorically dillerent trom all othe: to 

the observer whose body it is! That is, as always, 1 is the same, but 

nfinitely more, and it is the more which is important. We can observ: 


own bodies through the senses, with modificatons not vital in 
principle, but we also observe them in another, different and tran 
scendently more important way. 


From the standpoint of prediction and control of behavior, the 
special relation of the observer to his own body may he said to be 
everything, though to an exceedingly limited extent one may “watch 
himself” to see how he behaves in regard to the details of special 
situations. As to control. one’s own body is on an absolutely different 
footing from the rest of the universe. It is the exact opposite of 
“inexorable,” responding directly to volition, and in no other way 
(with the technical exception that we can provoke involuntary move 
ments in our own bodies by giving them electric shocks and the like). 
Moreover, all our control of the rest of the world, as scientifically 
conceived, is indirect, being brought about through the instrumentality 
of this direct response of our own bodies. The only point at which 
our purposes come into effective contact with the material world is in 
our own muscles; all that anyone can voluntarily do, directly, is to 
move the members of his own body. Slight control over some glandular 
processes may again be a technical exception, but in any case, control 
of the outer world is, to scientific logic, a mere taking advantage of 
observed uniformities of sequence beginning with one’s own bodily 
movements. ‘The practical prediction and control which form the basis 
and the justification of scientific logic begin with bodily movements. 
The assertion that the uniformity of sequence extends back through 
the bodily movements to antecedent physical circumstances is a dogma 
largely beyond the possibility of verification, and nullifies the practical 
basis of science itself, by making all control an illusion. 

Other human bodies do not, to be sure, respond directly to my 
volition as does my own. But it is quite clear that my actual predic 
tion and control of their behavior rests far more on communication 
with their “minds” than it does on sense-observation of their movements, 
—not to mention the fact that one has more actual interest in the way 

*This is true in a very large measure of objects and places also, as of one’s child- 


hood home, for an extreme case. This is an aspect of things which science rules 


out arbitrarily because it does not function in connection with its special interests; 
it is therefore unreal, scientifically, by definition. 
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§ control are more likely to be achieved by one who aims at something 
helse. J. S. Mill commented upon an example of this as the “paradox 
bof hedonism.” Even the least moral type of human relations, the type 
bith which economists are conventionally supposed to deal, where th 
Bonly interest or interaction is reciprocal exploitation, is by no means 
Sof the nature of mechanistic control. 


We have therefore at least three distinct types of “control,” taking 
Sth term in a broad sense, in connection with human beings. The first 
Et ype (which it is justifiable and necessary as well as intelligible to 
Fcall the “lowest”) is the truly mechanical type which alone can be 
idiscussed in purely behavioristic terms, that is, the application of a 
i physical stimulus in order to produce a physical reaction. The second 
htvpe or method involves recognition and use of conscious “facts” in 
the same way as physical facts, that is, as members in the (scientifi 
cally) causal series. It transcends strictly scientific categories because 
facts of consciousness are not “observed” in the strict scientific sense, 
as the behaviorist rightly contends. Yet we do unquestionably “know” 
they are “there” and cannot ignore them. We cannot make our 
knowledge definite and quantitative because the facts of conscious 
ness, even in other persons, are significantly modified by our own 
attitudes, even by the act of inquiring into them, as facts of dead 
nature are not, appreciably. We might call this type of control 
“quasi-mechanical.” In the third type, conscious attitudes or motives 
are recognized as being more than facts or events in a uniform 
sequence. In contrast with the scientific type of “cause” a motive is 
treated as the real or efficient cause of action, that is as anend. Only 
a few words can be given to each of these three types, to indicate their 
meaning and relations. 

The first or purely mechanical method is typical of medical tech- 
nique. In ordinary social relations it hardly comes into serious use. 
I can, however, “make” another person start, by a sudden loud noise, 
get up from a seat by sticking him with a pin, etc., and the existence 
of the method is to be recognized. Even in such cases it may be 
necessary to specify that the person in question is to be kept from 
knowing that the experiment is to be tried! The list of dependable 
mechanical reactions with human beings, reactions in which facts of 
consciousness can be really ignored, is short and the items relatively 
trivial. Even in medicine, two sweeping reservations are essential. 
Medical practice does not generally aim at producing “behavior,” as 
the term is used, but at most at modifying the “tone” of behavior, as 
when stimulants or sedatives are administered, or paralyzing it in 
anesthesia. Secondly, medicine itself by no means ignores conscious 
ness but constantly gives it more attention, both as the thing it is 
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sense must again triumph over metaphysical interests. Conscious 
states do have in most cases an aspect which is more than factual; 
they are not merely causes of action in the scientific sense of a uni- 
form antecedent and means of control, but are in addition ends, values 
to be recognized; they are not only “real” but “important” in greater 
or less degree. Just as, in the case of consciousness as a fact, it is 
natural to argue that there is “really” nothing there but physico 
chemical change, so in the case of judgments of value, importance 
or “oughtness,” it is natural to argue that it is “really” only the fact 
of desire as a motive or cause of action. Intellect, with its bias for 
simplicity, tends to assert that when one says a thing is good he only 
means that he approves of it or desires it. The only, but sufficient 
answer, is that it is untrue; the two forms of words are not practically 
interchangeable. As in the former case, there is something that is 
stronger than logic. 

Neither economics nor any other serious attempt at applied psy- 
chology can in practice ignore this “fact” that value is more than de- 
sire, as desire is more than behavior. It is “true” that some wants are 
better than others as well as that some things are more intensely 
wanted than others; better means more than bigger. Logically. 
there is no such thing as unselfishness, or sacrifice, but in fact we can 
and do treat the other person as an end, and not as a means merely. 
To “make” a person (by any means) do what I want him to do does 
not mean the same thing as getting him to see more clearly what is 
worth wanting. In spite of the fact that it plays havoe with thé 
simplicity of metaphysical systems, there is a difference, between 
“compulsion,” (including most persuasion, which is a kind of psycho- 
logical compulsion) and changing a person’s ideals. The difference 
cannot be stated in scientific language, but it is none the less real. 
It is not the same thing to act from principle, respecting the interests 
of others and the larger whole, as to “know what one wants and go 
after it.” There is such a thing as ethics, which is more than psy- 
chology, as psychology is more than physics. It does not mean the same 
to say that people “ought” to act according to the principle of maxi 
mizing pleasure, or any other principle, as to say that they uniformly 
do act according to some principle. And we cannot help making this 
“ought” type of statement, and this proves that it refers to some 
reality, in the only sense which the word can have for our minds. The 
will to live is more than the fact of life, and the urge to the increase 
of life is intrinsically an urge to its improvement; it is impossible to 
define life in quantitative terms; even what we call “physical” health 
involves an ideal or teleological norm. 


For conclusive demonstration of the absurdity of a purely behavior- 
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halance indicators, electrical quantities by galvanometer needles, ete. 
Immediate observations of even the elementary magnitudes force, or 
mass, and time, and even space itself, vary widely among different 
‘ndividuals and for the same individual at different times. In the 
case of space only do we have an artificial method of forcing agreement 
and securing objective measurement, and this practically by visual 
methods. Yet vision is “logically” dependent upon touch for ultimate 
verification, and we “know,” if we know anything, that vision has to 
be educated by touch and the muscular sense in infancy, in the opera- 
tion of building up, as we say, the field of spatial perception. 

We are brought by our spatial logic to an impasse. For what we 
perceive through touch and muscular sense is force, and, as Hume and 
Huxley showed, as well as Kirkhoff and Mach and innumerable others, 
we just as irresistibly argue force out of existence leaving only move- 
ment (behavior). Thus, even in physics. Yet it is this shallow, 
dogmatic half-view which the behaviorists pretend to carry over into 
human phenomena, where we are directly aware of the force, urge, 
activity, in ourselves, and know it in others by a process of communi- 
cation upon the validity of which we are absolutely dependent for 
verification and all scientific knowledge whatever, and probably for the 
power ever to learn to perceive an object. The behaviorist’s proposal 
practically amounts to ruling out everything we cannot see, literally, 
with our eyes—in the face of the fact that visual qualities were the 
very first to go into the discard as “secondary” and unreal, upon the 
establishment of the transmission theory of perception at the dawn 
of modern physics. 

There is nothing to it but to come back to common sense, and the 
practical necessities of our situation. That is, we come back to 
dualism; we cannot talk about human beings in monistic terms and 
talk sense. With all his pedantry, Immanuel Kant struck bed rock 
when he made the distinction between pure and practical reason, 
recognized the conflict between the two, and ascribed supremacy to 
the latter. The striving after natural science ideals in the social 
sciences is a false steer. For practical purposes of prediction and 
control of human behavior, and finally for the theoretical purpose of 
understanding it, we can learn more by studying the ways in which 
minds know and influence each other than we ever can by attempting 
to analyze mechanically the process of interaction between bodies. I 
mean that the emphasis must be placed on the former approach, and 
the behavior of the organism placed in a subordinate and instrumental 
role, though of course an indispensable one. Repugnant though it 
be to metaphysical cravings common to all of us, we have to deal with 
both minds and bodies, and their relations to each other, and to adjust 
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LABOR GOVERNMENTS AND THE SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


For at least three quarters of a century, that is, ever since the 
publication of the Communist Manifesto, in 1848, socialists have been 
expecting the proletarian revolution when, according to Marxian 
prophecy, the working class is to seize the political power and so 
cialize most, if not all, of the means of production. Marx thought 
that the revolution would occur first in the most highly developed in- 
dustrial countries, such as England, and later in other countries as 
they passed through the capitalistic stage and became “ripe” for 
revolution. “Ripeness,” in this view, is essential to the success of 
revolution which, if it should come before the fullness of time, must 
perish like an untimely birth. 

For this reason, the premature Bolshevik revolution in Russia was 
deprecated and condemned by many socialists, who expected only 
failure and reaction to come from it. The event has fully justified their 
prediction, although it does not prove that a sudden revolution would 
be less disastrous in a great industrial country, such as England. On 
the contrary, it might be far more disastrous, as the city proletariat 
could not save themselves by returning to the country, as in Russia. 

However that may be, socialists of every stripe and shade were 
greatly heartened by the success of the British Labor party in the 
election of December, 1923, and the consequent formation of the 
MacDonald government. True, the Labor government had not a 
working majority and held office on sufferance merely, and could not 
carry out their preélection program and promises, but the very fact 
that they had at last come to power was thought to be far more 
significant than the abortive Russian revolution, as presaging still 
greater victories in the future and the ultimate triumph of democratic 
collectivism. 

Modern capitalism was born in England, the modern labor move- 
ment had its origin there, and there the opposing powers of capital 
and labor have had their fullest development and their most crucial 
conflicts. And all the while the economic and political power of labor 
has been growing until, to the socialist’s eye of faith, it looks as 
though labor were almost ready to take control in both fields and to 
realize the new social order of their dreams. 

The first labor members of the British House of Commons were elect- 
ed in the year 1874, when the Labor Representation League brought 
forward thirteen candidates, of whom two were elected. In the year 
1880, 3 were elected ; 1885, 11; 1886, 9; 1892, 15; 1895, 12; 1900, 11; 
and in the general election of 1906 there were 56.) After that labor 


"A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England, vol. II, ch. 33. 
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gained steadily, until the election of October, 1924, as shown in thy 
following tabl 


Year Labor seats Votes 
1910 (D 12 381,000 
1918 61 1,754,000 
1922 142 4,247,000 
1923 192 4,358,000 
1924 152 5,482,000 

To socialists t figures seem to verify the prediction of Marx 
and to show that England is moving in the direction of the social 
revolution. And although the Labor government has been defeated 
and conservatis iin in the saddle, the socialists say this is but 
the ebbing of ft tid hich will presently return, sweeping all befor 
it. 

The opponents cialism, naturally, interpret the facts in a very 
different way, how that, although the labor movement may 
be setting stro n the direction of socialism, it will never reach 
the goal. A labo ver! nt England has already had, and a labor 
majority within, . quarter of a century is not inconceivable ; but, 
they argue, it is a far cry from that point to actual socialism, or th 
collective owners! and operation of the means of production, on 
which the laborit by no means united. 

Such speculat re largely in the realm of conjecture and pious 
wishfulness, fo tory throws but little light on the subject, and 
political prophets are notoriously fallible. And yet, the trend of 
events in continental Europe, where socialism has been far stronger than 
in England, seems to indicate that the will and the power of labor to 
effect radical changes in our social structure are decidedly limited, 
and that, theref we may have a political revolution without a 
social revolution. Germany’s “social revolution” is but a name; the 
excesses of syndi 1 in Italy have resulted in fascism; and even in 
Russia, where something like a social revolution was actually brought 
about, the force of circumstances beyond governmental control seems 
to be leading the country back toward capitalism. 

But the most illuminating experiments of all have been tried in those 
democracies of tl outh seas, Australia and New Zealand, where 
British people, free from old-world restraint and prejudice, have been 
working out thei: il salvation in their own way. True, they are not 
great industrial es, like England, France or Germany, but 
pastoral and agri ral, rather; and yet their experience of labor in 
politics has been so varied and, withal, so consistent and persistent, 
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that it may enable us to forecast, though dimly, the probable develop- 
ment of labor in other countries. 

The first step toward a labor party in Australia was taken as far 
back as 1881, when the labor unions of New South Wales returned a 
labor member to the legislature to advocate their aims. South Austra- 
lia followed suit in 1887, Victoria in 1891, Queensland in 1892, Western 
Australia in 1897, and Tasmania in 1903. Labor parties thus arose 


in all the Australian colonies.’ 
Marx A marked stimulus was given to the movement by the failure of the 
social great maritime strike of 1890, which led the unions to try to get 
feated through politics what they had failed to obtain by the strike, the 
is but boveott and other forms of direct action. ‘Thus, in 1891, no less than 
ref or: 35 labor members were elected to the General Assembly of New South 
) Wales: and in the other colonies, from this time on, the unions strove, 
. very more and more, to obtain their ends through political action. In the 
may year 1904 the Laborites obtained a majority in Western Australia.’ 
reach After this their political power continued to grow until, before the 
labor war, the Labor party had been, at one time or another, in control of 
; but, | the Commonwealth and every state except Victoria. In 1916, however, 
r the | the party split on the question of conscription, after which they lost 
n, on all the states except Queensland. Even there they would probably 


have been ousted in the election of May 12, 1923, but for the moderation 


pious of their program, the weakness of the opposition, and the personal 
and ascendancy of the premier, Edward G. Theodore, one of the ablest 
1d of labor leaders in the British Empire.” 

than In little more than a year, however, the situation was reversed, 
or to and in November, 1924, labor governments were in office in every state 
ited. except New South Wales. In Tasmania, the government was changed 
ut a without an election, as the Nationalists lost the confidence of Par- 
: the liament and could no longer hold the Country party in line. In 
en in Western Australia, after the election of March 22, 1924, the Labor 
ught party had 27 seats and were supported by the coalition Country party 
eems |} with 7 seats, while the opposition consisted of the Nationalist party, 


with 10 seats, supported by the official Country party, with 6 seats.’ 


_— Thus the Labor party have a majority over any possible combination 
shore against them. 

heen i In South Australia, in the election of April 5, 1924, the Labor 
enot | James Bryce, Modern Democracies, vol. II, p. 224. 

but | ‘Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1923, p. xxx. 


‘Bryce, op. cit., p. 226. 
Or in *The Round Table, Dec., 1923; Sept., 1924, p. 830. Current History Magazine, 
tent, vol. 16, p. 468. For some of this information I am indebted to Professor C. D. 

Allin, of the University of Minnesota, and to Professors J. R. Hayden and Everett 
S. Brown, of the University of Michigan. 
‘The Round Table, Sept., 1924. Current History Magazine, Aug., 1924. 
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President of the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration from 1907 to 
1920." 

After the Reid-McLean administration and the second Deakin ad 
ministration which, as Bryce says, “remained in power for three years 
by judiciously keeping in touch with the Labor party,” that party 
took office again in November, 1908, under Fisher, followed in June, 
1909, by the third Deakin administration, which lasted until April, 
1910, when Fisher came back with a good working majority which 
enabled him to hold office for three years. In June, 1913, the Cook 
ministry, an anti-labor coalition of protectionists and free-traders, 
was formed; but in September, 1914, the Labor party returned to 
power for the fourth time, under Fisher, who, presently, was made 
High Commissioner in London, and was succeeded as Premier by W. 
M. Hughes, the former Attorney-General.” 

Toward the end of 1916 the quarrel about compulsory military 
service caused the downfall of the Labor government. The advocates 
of conscription were expelled from the Labor party and joined the 
Liberals in forming the National War government, which held office, 
under Hughes, from February, 1917, until after the election of Decem- 
ber, 1922. At this time the Labor party obtained 29 seats in the 
House, the Nationalists 29, and the Liberals, the Country party and 
the Independents 17. After this was formed the Bruce-Page min- 
istry, a coalition of Nationalists and Liberals with the new Country 
or Farmers’ party, which is still in office.” 

The growth of labor power in New Zealand has been along different 
lines, but the outcome has been much the same as in Australia. After 
the failure of the maritime strike in 1890, an alliance of progressives 
and unionists won a notable victory. Although but five labor mem- 
bers were elected, fully 20 progressives, as Pember Reeves states, were 
generally pledged to the Labor program and most of the Liberals owed 
their election to the labor vote.” Then began the remarkable career 
of the Liberal-Labor party, at first under John Ballance (1891 to 
1893); then under Richard Seddon (1893 to 1905); then, for a few 
months under William Hall-Jones ; and, finally, under Sir Joseph Ward 
(1906 to 1912), until it was overthrown in 1912 by the Reform party 
under W. F. Massey who, from the brief Mackenzie administration of 
that year, has held office until the present time.” 

Since this relatively conservative government has been in office, 
there has been a tendency for the left wing of the Laborites to become 

“James Bryce, op. cit. ch. 49. Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, 1923, pp. 37-42. 

“Current History Magazine, Feb., 1923; The Round Table, March, 1923. 
“William Pember Reeves, State Ewperiments in Australia and New Zealand, 


vol. I, p. 76. 
“New Zealand Official Year Book, 1924, p. 56. 
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miner and the labor secretary of their earlier years. And what is 
true of them is true also of Millerand and Briand in France, Mussolini 
in Italy, Ebert and Scheidemann in Germany, and even Lenin and 
Trotzky in Russia. 

A similar change in point of view occurred during the brief ad 
ministration of MacDonald, Webb, Snowden, Henderson and other 
Fabian socialists who were learning how to govern England. Of 
course, as a minority party, they could not do much in the way of 
radical legislation, but their attitude changed perceptibly in regard 
to the capital levy, home rule for India, the immediate nationalization 
of railways and mines, disarmament and other preélection demands and 
promises. 

In the second place, as we review the legislation actually passed 
through the efforts of labor in Australia and New Zealand, we find that, 
apart from threats and promises, it does not go far beyond similar 
progressive legislation in Great Britain, Germany, or even some of our 
own states, and, certainly, stops far short of socialism. Marx expected 
the political victory of labor to be followed soon, if not at once, by the 
socializing of the means of production; but the labor parties of Aus 
tralia, on coming to power, scarcely thought of that, and seemed to be 
quite satisfied to allow the capitalistic system to go on much as 
before, while doing their best to use it for their own advantage. This 
enlightened, if selfish policy, it is safe to predict, will be followed by 
the labor parties of England and most other countries of the western 
world, if ever they obtain full control, lest they should kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

Again, inasmuch as the various governmental enterprises of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, such as the railways, the telegraph lines, 
state insurance and others have required large credit, which could 
be obtained only from private capitalists in Europe, the governments 
of those countries have been obliged to listen to the advice of their 
creditors, who have not hesitated to put on the financial brakes when 
they have thought that their debtors were moving too fast in the 
direction of state socialism. So, also, in England, if a future Labor 
government should propose to nationalize the railways, the coal mines 
or other great industries, they would have to prove their schemes 
financially sound before they could secure the necessary credit, unless 
they should try to get it through taxation or confiscation which, al- 
most certainly, would cause much of the liquid capital of the country 
to disappear. 

Finally, the growth of labor parties in Australia and New Zealand 
has tended to bring the other parties closer together, and the more 
radical the aims of labor the stronger the tendency has been for the 
so-called “bourgeois” parties to sink their differences in a common 
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cause against | of socialism. Those differences, in fact, are 
slight, whethe: alia, New Zealand, England or the United 
States, and w . the Laborites of those or other countries 
eommit themss diy to socialism, or obtain too much cop- 


we may expect to see the more conservative 
of the wage earners, present a united 


Sick 1 1 ly perce ptible in the United States, and 
n the United t is very clear, as appears from the following 
fig riving pproximately, of the last two elections :" 
Parties 1924 
Seats Votes Seats 
Conservatir 257 | 77,855,000 | 419 
Libera 1,265 158 2,985,000 | 
Labor 192 5,482,000 151 
And althoug tes have gained about 25 per cent in votes 
and the Cons Liberals together less than 11 per cent, 


labor has as y third of the total votes and is not within 


striking distance « irliamentary majority. 

Such consid is these largely explain the good-natured 
tolerance with the British regarded the late MacDonald gov- 
ernment and gi on to think that, even though a political rev- 
olution should d labor should obtain a parliamentary major- 
ity, as it has frequently done in Australia, the social revolution would 
still be little more than a utopian dream. And what is true of Great 
Britain and Au likely to be true of the United States, when 
Republicans and Democrats unite in opposition to the growing eco- 
nomic and pol { power of labor. 


J. E. Le Rossienot. 


University « \ 


The Round Table, D 1924. The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Nov. 7, 1924. 
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THE USE OF LIBERTY BONDS IN PAYMENT OF ESTATE 
TAXES 

The public debt retirement of the United States chargeable against 

ordinary receipts is grouped by the Treasury Department under eight 

heads. ‘The amount retired under each head to June 30, 1923, follows: 


1. Purchases for account of the cumulative sinking fund...... $ 821,000,000 

2, Purchases from payment of foreign loans.................. 251,000,000 
Redemption of bonds received as interest payment on obliga- 


5. Receipt of Liberty bonds and Victory notes in payment of 


Section 14 of the Second Liberty Bond act, approved September 
24, 1917, as amended by the Third Liberty Bond act, approved April 
+, 1918, provided: 


That any bonds of the United States bearing interest at a rate higher than 
4 per cent which have been owned by any person continuously for at least 
six months prior to the date of his death and which upon such date con- 
stitute a part of his estate.......... are acceptable at par and interest in 
payment of any estate or inheritance tax. 


1 
The bonds are: 


First Liberty converted 4 1/4s, 1932-47, dated May 9, 1918. 
First Liberty converted 4 1/4s, 1932-47, dated Oct. 24, 1918. 
Second Liberty converted 4 1/4s, 1927-42, dated May 9, 1918. 
Third Liberty converted 4 1/4s, 1928, dated May 9, 1918. 
Fourth Liberty converted 4 1/4s, 1933-38, dated Oct. 24, 1918. 
6. Victory Liberty converted 4 3/4s, 1922-23. 


From the above summary of the provisions for the retirement of 
Liberty bonds, with an indication of the extent to which each has been 
used, it is evident that, in so far as the amount retired is concerned, 
the provision for retirement through acceptance in payment of estate 
taxes represents one of the least important of the provisions made 
for the retirement of the enormous war debt. Probably the compara- 
tive insignificance of the amount retired in this way explains the 
lack of attention given in current writings to this means of retirement. 
There are, however, certain features of this phase of public debt re- 
tirement which should not be entirely overlooked, and it is the purpose 
of this discussion to emphasize a few of these salient features. 

It will, in the first place, be noted that in the provisions for the 
retirement of the public debt only two provide that the government is 
of necessity to pay par value for the bonds. In three of the five major 


‘Since the use of notes has been of negligible importance, the list is not copied 
here. 
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provisions for retirement the government takes the money received 
cumulative sinking fund, repayment of principal 


(on account of 


~ 


of foreign loans, or from franchise tax) and buys bonds on the open 
market at market prices. In the case of accepting bonds in payment 
of estate taxes and in paym« nt of interest on foreign loans, however, 
credit to the extent of par value of the bonds is granted to the in- 
dividual or nation turning in bonds. We may assume that the grant 
of this privilege to individuals and nations costs the government an 
amount equal to the difference between the par value and the market 
value of all bonds turned in in payment of estate taxes or in payment 
of interest on foreign loans. We shall now turn to the task of esti- 
mating the cost to the government of extending the privilege of paying 
estate taxes in Liberty bonds acceptable at par. 

The method of arriving at the extent of this cost was, briefly stated, 
as follows: The amount of each issue of Liberty bonds received in 
payment of estate taxes for the year in question was taken from th 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances. Since no record is kept of the market value of the bonds 
so received, it was necessary to figure from quotations the average 
price of each issue for each year. Then taking each issue separately : 
and multiplying the total par value accepted by the market price, 
the market value was obtained. Subtracting the market value from 
the par value gave the loss to the government. The sum of the differ- 
ent issues was then taken to give the following results for each year 
of the period. 

Fiscal year Par value used Market value | Cost to government 

4920 $ 3,293,850 $ 3,018,770.14 | $ 275,079.86 

1921 26,527,200 23,297,081.65 | 3,230,118.35 
1922 20,845,300 19,911,943.08 | 933,356.92 
1923 6.675,750 6,327,560.33 348,189.67 

Total 57,342,100 52,555,855.20 4,786,746.80 

The average market price was 91.6523. The figures for 1920 } 
overlapped those for 1919, so it was necessary to work back from 


cumulative totals in order to get at the amount given in 1920. 
Figuring the market value by using the average market price for 
the year assumes that payments were evenly distributed over the year. 
This assumption is, no doubt, nearly enough correct for our pur- 
poses, but not so satisfactory as if the Treasury Department had 
kept data on the market price of the bonds received in payment. 
The above figures speak for themselves. From them it can be seen 
that the United States government accepted $57,342,100 par of 
Liberty bonds in payment of estate taxes. These Liberty bonds had 
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a market value of $52,555,355. Assuming the price to have been the 
same had the government not granted this privilege, the cost to the 
government may be computed as being the difference between the par 
value and the market value, which in this case amounts to $4,786,747. 
Looked at from another angle, we may say that the government paid 
par for $57,342,100 of Liberty bonds which could have been bought 
on the market at an average price of 91.6523. 

It must be remembered that these data cover a period of four years. 
Results in specific periods when the price of Liberty bonds was lower 
disclose the possibilities of the use of this privilege. In the fiscal 
year 1921, for example, 17.22 per cent of the $154,043,260 collected 
as estate taxes that year was paid in Liberty bonds having a market 
value of 87.8233. During this one year the government, therefore, 
lost $3,230,118. 

The significance of the workings of the practice of paying estate 
taxes with Liberty bonds acceptable at par may be clearer if we 
consider the gain to individual estates rather than the cost to the 
government. Unfortunately, the appraisals of the estates paying 
federal estate taxes are not available from the federal tax authorities, 
and so it is impossible to secure the information from this original 
source. However, the New York state inheritance tax laws require 
the filing of appraisals and these records of the Surrogate Courts are 
available. From these appraisals the total value of the estate, as 
well as the par and market value of its holdings of each issue of 
Liberty bonds, was obtained. The federal estate tax which the es- 
tate had to pay was figured at the rate in force at the time of the death 
of the decedent. The amount of Liberty bonds which were used in 
payment of the estate tax was arrived at in the following manner: 
The estate was assumed to use Liberty bonds in payment of its tax 
when it held Liberty bonds whose market value was less than par value. 
It was further assumed that in paying the tax the lowest priced bonds 
were taken first and then the par values of the second lowest, third 
lowest, ete., were added in until all the Liberties had been used or 
until an amount equal to the estate tax had been reached. The mar- 
ket value of the bonds so used was then subtracted from the par 
value in order to determine the gain to the individual estate, or the 
loss to the government. 

Summarized, the results of this investigation are as follows: Of the 
estates examined, seventy-two were large enough to have to pay a 
federal estate tax (i. e., were over $50,000). Of this number, fifty- 
four had holdings of Liberty bonds. Fifty of these fifty-four paid 
a part or all of their estate taxes with Liberty bonds which were 
selling below par. The estates totaled $97,981,026, on which there 
were paid estate taxes aggregating $13,001,778. Of this amount 


) 
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$2,533,642, or more than 19 per cent, was paid in Liberty bonds | 7 It 
having a market value of $2,303,410. The difference between the par or 
value and the market value was $250,232, which is the gain to the |] co 
estates involved. ‘This gain represents 9.80 per cent of the total par | 9 in 
value of Liberties given in payment. This means that the estate |} ti 
gained (and the government lost), on an average, $9.80 on ever, 
Liberty used for payment of estate taxes. of 
The fact that fifty of the seventy-two estates examined used Liberty of 
bonds in payment of their estate taxes shows that the practice is wid ro 
spread among the larger estates. At the same time careful exan 0 
ination showed that material gains were made by only a few of th ) 
largest estates which had large holdings of securities—a type of hold ) 
g g YI 
ings which may have made it possible for them easily to shift to 
Liberties when it was thought advisable to do so—while those owning , 
businesses, real estate, etc., could not easily do so. Whatever may n 
have been the explanation, the fact remains that the gains of four n 
estates represent over 73 per cent of the gains made by all of th b 
estates examined. ‘The amounts gained by these four estates by pay c 
ing their estate taxes in Liberties may be of interest. 
Value of estate Amount gained } r 
{ 
The twenty-seven million dollar estate may be taken as an example. 
In paying an estate tax of $6,103,075, a total of $938,550 par of ( 


Liberties was used. These Liberty bonds had a market value of | 


$821,860, thus gaining for the estate $116,690. This amounts to 
more than 12 per cent of the par value of the bonds. The bonds had 
been held less than two years at the time of the death of the decedent. 


The privilege of receiving par for the bonds was therefore practically 
equivalent to getting 6 per cent per annum in addition to the 4 1/4 


per cent called for by the bond. From the government’s standpoint, 


it could as well have afforded to give approximately 10 1/4 per cent 
(4 1/4 plus 6 per cent) as to give 4 1/4 per cent with the privilege of 
paying estate taxes with the bonds acceptable at par. This will hold 
true for all Liberty bonds used for payment of estate taxes when they 
were at the prices of this date and held for the same length of time. 
The loss to the government varies only with changes in the market 
value of the bonds turned in. 


We can thus see the potential dangers of a provision where the 
extent to which it is used and the cost to the government depends upon 
a fluctuating interest rate and a corresponding price of the bonds. 


| 
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bonds | | It is easy to conceive of conditions which might have arisen during, 
he par . or following, the war that would have raised interest rates with the 
to the | 9 corresponding result of lowering the price of Liberty bonds. The 
al par | | increased use of below par Liberty bonds might then have come at a 
estate | time when the government could least afford to redeem its war pledges. 
every A close analogy to this possible situation was the one in the crisis 


of 1837, when a ten-million-dollar loan was authorized. The function 


iberty of the bonds as a means of keeping the government going and as a 
wide circulating medium was thwarted for they were turned in in payment 
eXxan of taxes and five million dollars in bonds were thus retired before all 
of th of the bonds had been issued. A water tank cannot be filled by 
hold pumping water out of the same tank. 
ift to Looked at in another way, this provision might have practically 
Wwhing | cut off a source from which the treasury has derived as much as 154 
r may million dollars in one year, a source, too, where otherwise the revenue 
four might, by hypothesis, remain constant (or might even be increased 
of thi by raising the rate) when a crisis or prolonged depression would de 
’ pay crease revenue from other sources. 
With this glimpse at the workings and potential possibilities of the 
| receivability feature of Liberty bonds, let us turn our attention to th: 
causes of the insertion of this feature in the recent laws. The ar- 
guments for the feature appear to be three in number: 

(1) To stimulate sale of bonds and thus to enable the Treasury 
to place bonds at a low stated rate of interest. (2) To keep bonds 
at par after sale in order to indicate a strong government and thus 

imple. to facilitate the placing of future issues. (3) To protect holders 
ar of of the bonds. 
ue of | The first of these arguments was probably the one which possessed 
its to the strongest appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury, whose policy 
is had was to place loans at low stated rates of interest. At the time of the 
edent. Third Liberty Loan, with two issues of Liberties already on the mar 
ically ket, in the face of a rising rate of interest, the Third Liberty Loan 
4 1/4 was floated bearing only one fourth per cent more interest than the 
point, | preceding loan. Moreover, this issue was robbed of two of the most 
* cent attractive features of former issues. Criticisms of the convertibility 
‘ge of feature and of the exemption feature had poured in until the Treasury 
| hold | was compelled to take a stand against them. The receivability feature 
| they was then inserted—probably in the hope that this attraction would 
time. partly compensate for the loss of the convertibility and exemption 
arket features. Mr. Kitchin, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
stated simply “........ it will be a great inducement for the rich 
e the to invest in the bonds.” 
upon The question of the extent to which this inducement operated is 


onds. worthy of critical attention. The bonds were sold, under pressure 
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of patriotism, at ite of interest which from a business point of 
view was too low to be attractive as an investment. The uncertainty 
of the length of ind the corresponding uncertainty of the length 
of time before par would be obtained for the bonds as well as the 
uncertainty of int t rates which made it doubtful that at the time 
of death of the holder the feature would be of any value, indicate the 
likelihood that the feature was scarcely instrumental in enabling the 
Treasury to pla¢ bonds at a low rate of interest. 

Granting, however, that the receivability provision did increase the 
attractiveness of the bonds, it could not possibly be any better than 
the grant of an i ised rate of interest, unless for the purpose of 
giving a bounty particular class of investors benefited. Since 
the benefits are 1 ilized by all, it is illogical to conclude that the 
results would be co nsurate with the costs. The only justification 
of the provision, t! fore, is that it makes the people think that their 
government is able to obtain money at remarkably low interest rates, 
It is simply one of those features which Professor H. C. Adams des- 
cribes as means of “seducing the money lenders and deceiving the public 
by befogging the treasury accounts.” The reason for its use is 
unmistakably political rather than financial. 

The argument that the receivability feature would serve to keep 
bonds at par and thus facilitate the future issues is refuted by (1) 
the fact that it is inadequate to accomplish its purpose and (2) the 
falsity of the contention that the strength of government is indicated 
by parity of bonds obtained in this way. 

The following | s will reveal that the privilege of paying estate 
taxes with Liberty bonds receivable at par was an attraction sufficient 
to have but a slight direct effect upon the price of bonds. 

The total estate tax paid in 1918 was $82,000,000. 

Upon this basis, the total paid until the maturity of the last Liberty 
bond would have | ss than two billion of dollars. 

The investigation referred to above showed that only 19 per cent 
of estate taxes we paid in Liberty bonds. 

This indicates that during the war, the maximum amount of Liberty 
bonds contemplated for use in payment of estate taxes was $380,- 
000,000. 

On June 30, 1919, there were outstanding more than 18 billions 
of dollars in Liberty bonds which were receivable in payment of estate 
taxes. Only a little more than two per cent of the possible total 
was therefore contemplated for use in payment of estate taxes. Con- 
sequently, we may conclude that a feature affecting the demand for 


only two per cent of the possible total is of little importance in deter- 
mining the price of the bonds, either at the time of the sale or there- 
after, and that the feature of receivability is inadequate to keep the 
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bonds at par. Moreover, considering the enormous amount of Liberty 
bonds upon the market, there seems ample justification for the con- 


tention that the marginal buyer of Liberty bonds was not the wealthy 
}man who would have desired the bonds for payment of estate taxes, 


and that accordingly the price would not have been determined by the 
‘buyers of the two per cent referred to above. It is probable, there- 
fove: that the effect of the receivability feature upon the price of the 
bond was practically nil so far as caused by an actual intensification 
of demand on the part of estates desiring the bonds for use in pay- 
ment of estate taxes; and that, if solely dependent upon this effect, 
the purpose of the feature in keeping the bonds at par in order to 
facilitate the placing of future issues was not realized. 

It must be noted, however, that there is the possibility of the value 
of such a feature being overestimated by inexperienced buyers of 
Liberty bonds who do not themselves expect to make use of the re- 
ceivability feature, and that this would have an indirect effect greater 
than would be expected from a consideration of the actual increase 
in the demand because of the feature. On the other hand its potential 
worth would hardly be thought of by the mass of buyers who were 
scarcely familiar with the subject of estate taxes, and especially since 
the feature was not even pointed out or advertised to those buyers 
who were in classes not concerned with estate taxes,—a fact which 
tends to minimize, if not entirely remove, the possibility of an indirect 
effect upon the price of the bond. 

If, during the period of the war, the receivability feature had been 
considered of enough importance to investors to intensify demand 
to such an extent that market price of the bonds would have been 
enhanced and kept around par, the contention that the parity so 
obtained indicates strength of government presupposes nothing short 
of gross ignorance. No one would say that more confidence in the gov- 
ernment is demonstrated when the Treasury can place 5 per cent 
bonds at par than when it can place 4 per cent bonds at 80 (disre- 
garding amortization). Neither would it be logical to conclude that 
strength of government is indicated when bonds are kept at par be- 
cause of a feature whose appeal to the business instinct is sufficient 
to make the bond equally as attractive as is one bearing a higher 
rate of interest and issued by the same government. The difference 
lies mainly in the fact that the few beneficiaries of the special features 
receive much more than they would get if the outlay made by the 
government were distributed in the form of an increased rate of interest, 
while others get no share of the amount. 

We now take up the consideration of the receivability feature as 
a protection to holders of the bonds. This protection, it may be said, 
may be obtained (1) by enhancing the market price of the bonds dur- 
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ing the life of the holder aud thus protecting all holders of the bonds 
and (2) by pay | for the bonds upon the death of any holder 
who possessed t x months prior to his death and who pays 
a federal estate ta 

As was poin out above, the enhancing of the price by the re- 
ceivability feat ; extremely doubtful. We may, however, assume 
that this purp: .ccomplished and turn our attention to the criti- 
cism of a feat rpose of which is to protect holders of bonds 
after sale. that a government is under obligation to keep 
bonds at par a sale is so completely out of line with the generally 
accepted theory of government financing, so antagonistic to sound 
financial practi: | diverges so noticeably from the opinions of most 
of our financiers nce ( ind including ) Alexander Hamilton, that 
little comment is necessary upon this as a justification for the featur 
under discussion 

If the bonds y¥ first sold upon a business basis, certainly the 
government is und no obligation to insure the holder against the 
changes in the rate of interest resulting in corresponding fluctuations 
in the price of the bonds. It is evident (in spite of the Secretary’s 


avowed purpose to the contrary) that the Treasury would not hav 
assumed such an obligation; and that the real intent of features pur- 


porting to be for the purpose of protecting holders of bonds was for 
the purpose of ing a low stated rate of interest. This argument 
is supported by tl following significant statement of Secretary 
Houston, which was given in answer to one of the proposed plans to 
keep the bond 

The United Stat s under no obligation to guarantee the holders of 
Liberty bonds against variations in money market conditions, or to guar 
antee a market at par for their bonds. To make valuable gifts to the 
people who subscribed for these bonds on definite terms for a definite 
period of time, would, in my opinion, be subversive of all decent principles 
of government The Treasury is as much opposed to a bonus to bond 

g y is a PI 
holders as to a bonus to other special classes in the community. 

If this state: to be taken at its face value, it may be con- 
sidered as a denunciation of the receivability feature (conceived by 


Secretary Houston’s predecessor in office) either as.a means of en- 
hancing the price of the bonds and thus protecting those holders who 


desire to sell their bonds, or for its results in paying par for the bonds 
at the time of the death of the holder. 

The receivability feature is objectionable because it gives the de- 
nounced bonus to a special class. The advantage, even to this limited 
class is clouded in uncertainty which makes the value of the privilege 
as incommensurable as the length of life is uncertain. The inequali- 

*Report of Secreta f the Treasury, 1920, p. 118. 
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ties resulting from the distribution of this bonus alone brand the 


receivability feature as an indefensible means of realizing an aim which 
may itself be termed “subversive of all decent principles of govern- 
ment.” 

In conclusion, we may recall that the privilege of paying estate 
taxes with Liberty bonds acceptable at par, while of minor impor- 
tance so far as the amount of public debt retired is concerned, is of 
interest because of the fact that it necessitates the government paying 
par for the bonds so retired. ‘This results in a loss to the government 
equal to the difference between the par value and the market value 
of the bonds so used. The amount used for this purpose (and the 
corresponding cost to the government) will vary with interest rates 
and market conditions which influence the price of the bonds. We have 
further pointed out that the possible aims, which were themselves 
violations of sound financial principles, were not attained: that a 
provision which had potential possibilities involving the entire pro- 
ceeds from the estate tax, was probably not productive of any ad- 
vantage to the government. If, thanks to other features of the bonds 
and to the trend of interest rates which have kept the price of Liberty 
bonds around par, money losses because of this feature have been held 
under the five million dollar mark, it still does not justify us in 
disregarding the possibilities of the feature when considering future 
issues of bonds. In the urgency of a war situation a feature which 
merely has a possibility of securing a desired aim may be tolerated. 
Upon this basis it may be contended that it was hoped that the fea- 
ture under discussion would foster the interest of the government by 
helping to keep the Liberties at par, and therefore may be excused or 
even justified. 

Our conclusions in the matter, however, are of importance largely 
because of our future tasks rather than because of what has past. 
Between now and the year 1928 the Treasury will be forced to decide 
upon the features of issues of bonds approximately equal to one half 
of the total issued under the four Liberty loans; and it is this fact 
that makes the consideration of features of former issues of timely 
importance. 

It seems that the analysis presented in the preceding pages is suffi 
cient to suggest that the exclusion of the receivability feature in these 
and subsequent issues is necessary if the business of the government 
is to be conducted upon a sound fiscal basis. 


Rozert A. Love. 
Columbia University. 
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THE THEORY OF VALUE AS APPLIED TO NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


During the past few decades a considerable amount of energy and 


money has been expended by federal and state governments in efforts 
to keep down the prices of monopolized and partly monopolized com- 
modities. Doubtless this has been wise policy, generally, for monopoly 
prices have usually been higher than the public was justified in paying. 


With respect to a certain class of commodities, however, it is doubtful 


if the efforts of the government to keep down prices have been based 
on sound economic logic. Prices of commodities produced from 
quickly exhaustible natural resources, even where controlled by a 
monopoly, have always been too low rather than too high.  Pre- 
posterous as it may seem at first blush, it is probably true that, even 
if all the timber in the United States, or all the oil, or gas, or an- 


thracite, were owned by an absolute monopoly, entirely free of public 
control, prices to consumers would be fixed lower than the long-run 
interests of the public would justify. Pragmatically, this means that 
all efforts on the part of the government to keep down the prices of 
lumber, oil, gas, or anthracite are contrary to the public interest; 
that the government should be trying to keep prices up rather than 
down. 

Just how high should the prices of such resources be fixed? What 
level of prices would be socially justified? The answer to this question 
will depend on whether or not it is assumed that substitutes will be 
devised for these resources, or for the products made from these re- 
sources. 

On the theory, first, that substitutes will not be available, how high 
should prices be fixed? This question will depend upon how fast we 
wish to use up these resources, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
how important future wants should be rated in comparison with present 
wants. The rate of consumption, and, therefore, the amount left for 
the satisfaction of future wants, will depend absolutely upon the 
prices fixed. To put it in another way, present prices will determine 
the rate of consumption and the amount of the resource left for the 
future, and therefore will determine future prices. 

Thus emerges the question, how much difference are we justified 
in making between present wants and future wants? It is impossible 
to answer this question with any approach to definiteness. Clearly, 
we might rate present wants and even the most distant future wants of 
equal importance. This would mean extremely high prices, and al- 
most infinitesimally small consumption. On the other hand, we might 
rate future wants of no importance whatever, and consume with ab- 
solute disregard for anything but the present. Both these extremes 
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are logically untenable, although the latter course is the one we have 
actually followed in the United States. Doubtless future wants should 
be discounted somewhat, because of various contingencies and un- 
certainties, but it is doubtful if the wants of the next generation, for 
instance, should be rated less than one half as important as our own. 
This would mean a discount of about two per cent per year; and it 
probably represents the maximum that is justified, from a reasonably 
broad and generous social point of view. On the assumption that 
no substitutes will be invented, we may perhaps conclude then that 
exhaustible resources should be sold at such a price, and therefore 
consumed at such a rate, that the price will rise about two per cent 
per year, or will double about every generation.’ 

But for some of these resources, and for some of the hundreds of 
products made from them, substitutes will be available. On the theory 
of forthcoming substitutes, where should prices be fixed? The answer 
here is clear. Prices of the resources, or of the products derived 
from these resources, should be fixed at a point approximating the 
cost of producing adequate and satisfactory substitutes. For in- 
stance, if trees can be planted and timber produced at a cost of $20 
per thousand feet, the price of lumber should not be allowed to go far 
below that point; if coke or other satisfactory substitutes for anthra- 
cite can be produced for $10 per ton, anthracite should not be sold 
for much less; if artificial gas can be produced for $2 per thousand, 
natural gas should be sold at about that price, heating qualities con- 
sidered; and if shale oil can be produced at $5 per barrel, petroleum 
should not be sold at much less. It is to be observed that the sub- 
stitutes mentioned, except timber, are themselves made from exhaustible 
resources; and if we wish to go further and find substitutes that are 
not exhaustible—as we shall eventually have to do, if civilized society 
survives—it will mean far higher prices than those indicated here. 

For various reasons it is desirable that quickly exhaustible re- 
sources should be sold at prices approximating the cost of producing 
substitutes, if substitutes are assumed to be possible. Prices fixed 
according to this principle would immediately stimulate efforts to 
find a variety of substitutes. For instance, a price of $5 a barrel 
for petroleum would stimulate experiments with alcohol and benzol, 
would encourage the erection of shale oil plants, and the extraction 
of shale oil. For some oil products, as for instance some grades of 
lubricants, probably no substitutes would be found, even in shale oil, 
and we could reserve our petroleum for the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts. Thus, where substitutes were found, we should gain by the 


*On this question see an article by Professor Gray, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, May 1913, p. 515; and Ely, Hess, Leith and Carver, Foundations of 
National Prosperity, ch. &. 
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enlarged potential supply, and, where substitutes could not be found. 
we should gain immeasurably by learning the truth before the re. 
source is exhausted 

Thus, as far a bstitutes are assumed not to be possible, prices of 
quickly exhaustible resources should be fixed high enough so that they 
would rise not more than two per cent each year; and as far as sub- 
stitutes are assumed to be forthcoming, prices should approximat 
the cost of producing those substitutes. Now it is almost certain that 
prices will actually be fixed below either of the points indicated, no 
matter whether the resources are owned by many competing sellers 
or by a single monopoly 

In case a res s in the hands of competing sellers, who ar 
able to visualize { conditions clearly, and are able to follow their 
own interests without hindrance, the price of the resource would 
double about every ten or twelve years. The theoretical price curve, 
to show this, would be a rectangular hyperbole until it reached th 
cost of producing substitutes, if substitutes proved to be available. 
The price would rise at that rate because only thus would it be con- 
sistent with the hypothesis of wise foresight on the part of the owners, 
If the price doubled every ten or twelve years, resource owners would 
be indifferent as to the time of selling, knowing that their resource 
was about as gor in investment as a six per cent bond. If th 
price failed to rise so rapidly, it would signify that some owners had 
lost by holding; and if the price rose more rapidly than indicated, it 
would signify that some had lost by selling. As far as resource 
holders can see ahead, they will fix a price curve rising about six per 
cent each year, or in other words, discounting future wants about 
six per cent—three times as heavily as we have assumed to be so- 
cially justified According to the price curve thus indicated, the 
wants of the next generation are rated about one-eighth as important 


as present wants 

Thus, with competitive ownership of quickly exhaustible resources, 
future prices will certainly be very much higher than social consider- 
ations will justify; or, from the other point of view, present prices 
will be far too low [t is certain that prices of timber, oil, natural gas, 
and for that matter, bituminous coal and many other resources also, 


have always been far too low; and that they will continue to be so for 
the immediate futur 


Some of the principles underlying the determination of prices of 
natural resources may be illustrated from conditions surrounding 
the exploitation of standing timber. The United States has a total 
supply of perhaps 1600 billion feet of virgin timber. Most of this 
is “discovered,” mapped, and sufficiently accessible so that it could 
be placed on the market, if not immediately, within a very few years. 
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found, Jn other words, it constitutes an available supply of 1600 billion feet 
he re Mof timber, which is about forty times the present annual consumption. 
The supply is so great that it would be sufficient to satisfy almost 
ices of Jevery conceivable want of the people, if all used for present wants. 
it they @The supply of timber differs in this respect from the supply of or- 


1S sub- dinary reproducible commodities, which are available only in limited 
ximate amounts from year to year. ‘The supply of timber, we may assume, 
nthat ¥js all here, for present and for future wants, and no more virgin tim- 


ed, no Ber will be forthcoming. 
sellers ) Under such conditions of supply, what will be the price? If the 


‘entire supply were to be used in the satisfaction of present wants, the 
10 are | present price would clearly be almost nothing, while future prices 
v their ~~ would be very high in the long run, high enough to cover the cost of 
would ‘ growing new timber. If, on the other hand, much of the supply is 


curve, taken off the market by speculators who wish to save for the future 
ed the high prices, the present price will be raised and future prices will be 
‘ilable, reduced. ‘The present price thus depends upon the amount of timber 
e con- that is held for future sale. 
wners, Unfortunately, the holding of timber for future sale is not an 
would attractive speculation, under the conditions which usually surround 
source such speculation. The present supply of virgin timber may be as- 
If the ) sumed to last much more than forty years, and at the end of that 
rs had | time it can reach only the level set by possible substitutes—brick, tile, 
ted, it ) planted and grown timber, etc. The anticipated future price is not 
source | extremely high; yet the owner of standing timber must calculate about 
IX per } six per cent interest on his investment, in addition to taxes and fire 
about | protection; which means that the value of his timber must double 
be so- | about every ten years. If his anticipated future stumpage value, or 
1, the ; resource value, is assumed to be $20 per thousand, fifty years from 
yrtant 7 now, it is worth only $.75 per thousand now. ‘The discounted value 
of an income accruing fifty years from now is very small. Therefore 
urces, | few will wish to avail themselves of these future incomes; or, in other 
sider- words, few will wish to save timber for the future. Owners of standing 
prices — timber will be inclined to throw it on the market almost regardless of 
l gas, price. 
also, || A similar situation prevails in the exploitation of other natural 
so for , resources. Oil and gas have always been thrown on the market very 
rapidly, partly because holding of these resources for any number 
ces of | of years has not seemed an attractive speculation, and partly because 
nding it is never possible for any one owner to hold oil or gas lands un- 
total 7 developed unless he owns all of a given field. 
f this Here appears one of the unfortunate aspects of our policy in dealing 
could | with natural resources—our hostility to speculative withholding of 
years, | such resources from exploitation. Since it is only by speculation, 
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in one form or another, that resources are conserved for the future, 
speculation of this kind should be regarded with much favor, yet it 
has been frowned upon, not only by the government, but by the 
general public. 

The competitiy tuation described prevails generally in the owner- 
ship of timber, oil and natural gas, but not in the ownership of 
anthracite. Even with monopoly ownership, however, a quickly ex- 
haustible resource w ilmost certainly be sold too cheaply at present, 
for the reason that incomes accruing far in the future, to a monopoly 
as to any other | ite owner, will have to be heavily discounted. 


With an interest rate of five per cent, $100 accruing 100 years from 
now is worth only $0.76 today. With an interest rate of six per cent, 


an income of $100 accruing 50 years from now has a present worth of 
less than $5.42. Even a monopoly will have a strong preference for 
present incomes over future incomes; which means that it will fix its 
price with little regard for the future. 

This may be expressed in another way. Suppose that a monopoly, 
let us say the anthracite monopoly, with a price established which 
would yield a certain annual net income for 50 years, should find that 
by raising its prices somewhat it could prolong the life of the an- 
thracite deposits from 50 years to 100 years, and thus double thi 


period within which it would receive income; and that in so doing it 
would reduce its revenue only ten per cent. It could not 
afford to make the chang: An annual income of $100,000 for 50 
years is a better bu 
for 100 years. 

It is difficult to say exactly what kind of a price schedule a monopoly 


; proposition than an annual income of $90,000 


would fix for any particular resource, if entirely free of public regu- 
lation, whether it would be the same from year to year, or whether it 
would gradually rise somewhat like the competitive price schedule 
described above. Much would of course depend upon the elasticity of 


the demand. One thing is certain, however; the monopoly would fix 
its price with a view to securing large profits in the immediate future, 
rather than in the distant future. Probably it would establish its 
price very little above the point which would yield maximum returns 
for the present and immediate future, since it is relatively little in- 
terested in the distant future. 


Obviously a monopoly could not afford to raise the price of a re- 


source, or the commodities produced from a resource, high enough 
to stimulate the use of substitutes; and therefore would not raise the 
price as high it should be. 

In fixing its price, the monopoly would be subject to the general 
law of supply and demand, and could control prices in only one way, 
that is, by regulating the amount offered for sale, or in other words, 
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by conserving. Why, therefore, can there be any objection to high 
prices? The latest estimate of our oil reserves credited the United 
States with a reserve of slightly over 9,000,000,000 barrels of oil in 
1922, enough to last us twelve or thirteen years at the present rate 
of consumption. Gas reserves are dwindling rapidly. Our virgin 
timber and anthracite are estimated to last only a few decades. None 
of these resources will really be exhausted soon, of course, because 
prices will rise as they approach exhaustion, and higher prices will 
cut down consumption; but reserves seem meager enough for a nation 
which is yet young, a nation which should look forward to hundreds 
of years of industrial activity. Conservation is the great need, and 
conservation can be encouraged only through higher prices, unless 
government rationing is to be attempted. 

- Where a monopoly, such as the Standard Oil Company is often 
assumed to be, does not, for the most part, actually exploit the raw 
resource, but merely stands as a manufacturing middleman between 
the producer and the consumer, it might seem that it could mulct the 
public through high prices, while paying producers any small pittance 
that suited its fancy, and thus secure an exorbitant profit for its 
manufacturing and marketing services. 

There is no doubt that a complete monopoly could make a hand- 
some profit in this way, but it is still true that it would not be likely 
to fix the prices of finished products high enough; and of course the 
lower the price paid for the crude resource, the more slowly would it 
be exploited. Thus, in the case of the Standard Oil Company, the high 
price of finished products and the low price of crude oil would both 
tend to conserve. It is not to be assumed, however, that the Standard 
Oil Company is in any position of complete monopoly. 

Prices of quickly exhaustible natural resources should be much 
higher than they have ever been in the past. Higher prices would not 
only stimulate the development of substitutes, as already indicated, 
but, on the side of demand, would have the desirable effect of reducing 
the amount consumed, of conserving for higher uses. Higher prices 
would bring consumers face to face with the situation which is coming 
soon anyhow. High prices, of oil, for instance, would prevent the 
building of a vast industrial structure which can only be of temporary 
service. ‘The American automobile industry, as it is now developing, 
is only a transitory industry, which can hardly prosper when our small 
reserves of cheap oil are gone. Higher prices would have the effect 
of stopping the growth of this industry, of keeping it down to a size 
at which it might hope for greater permanence. Furthermore, ex- 
pensive oil would hasten the development of this industry in the direc- 
tion which it must some day take—the direction of greater economy 
in the use of fuel and lubricants. Expensive oil will some day bring 
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much greater efficiency in automotive engines. Perhaps it will doub); 
the gasoline and lubrication mileage. Obviously the sooner this come 
the better. 

Somewhat the same reasoning applies to all exhaustible and jry, 
placeable natural resources, even to those of long probable duration, 


for a few centuries. ‘The supply of coal is so great that its present 
resource value is practically nil, yet it must be recognized as abso. 


forward to a life of more than a few centuries must somehow prolong 
the life of its coal. Its cheapness—not in the market, but as a re- 
source—encourages every form of waste, and nothing would encourage } 
economy more surely than an increase in its value. The life of our 
coal supply could be doubled with very little sacrifice on the part of 
the present generation, but neither a monopoly nor competing owners 
would ever fix the price of coal high enough to encourage the economies 
necessary to accomplish such a result. 

Thus it is certain that competitive owners of quickly exhaustibk 
resources will establish prices far too low; and it is almost certain 
that a monopoly also would find it profitable to sell too cheaply. 
Therefore all efforts on the part of the government to keep down the 
prices of lumber—as far as lumber is a gift of nature—gasoline and 
oil products, natural gas, and anthracite, are probably contrary to 
the public interest 


It is unfortunate if the people must pay heavy tribute to a monopoly, , 


such as, for instance the anthracite monopoly, for a resource which 
should have been the common property of all; but where a resource has 
been turned over to a monopoly, it is better to pay tribute than to 
try to keep prices low and avoid paying it. The folly of turning 
such resources over to private ownership has long been recognized by 
intelligent students of the question, but, having committed that folly, 
we only make it worse by trying to force low prices, with consequent 
waste and extravagance in the use of the resource. Where the mon- 
opoly element is less important, as in the ownership of timber, oil, and 
gas, the case against efforts to keep prices down is even stronger. 
All this may seem fantastic and impractical, and the writer is labor- 
ing under no misapprehension as to the political feasibility of a 
scheme for government intervention to raise the price of natural re- 
sources. Nevertheless, it should be noted that there is a growing 
appreciation of the evils arising from low prices of such resources. 
Some cities have found that low prices of natural gas are not generally 
beneficial, and have even taken the initiative in raising these prices; 
several states have levied gross production or severance taxes on the 
production of oil and gas, and some other minerals, and even on lun- 
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ber production. Most states levy taxes on gasoline consumption, the 


‘tax in some states as high as four cents per gallon. These taxes are 


levied primarily to raise revenues, rather than prices, but one argu 


ment offered in favor of them has been that they tend to conserve our 


resources. A tax which has the effect of raising prices and thus con- 
serving irreplaceable resources, at the same time that it produces large 
revenues, is about as near an ideal tax as can be imagined; and it is 


‘likely that it will increase in popularity. The gasoline tax should be 


raised much higher—high enough to raise the price near to the cost of 
gasoline substitutes. The tax on gasoline should be not less than 
25 cents a gallon at the present time; the gross production tax on 
crude oil should be not less than $2 per barrel; and the taxes on 
anthracite and natural gas should be high enough to stimulate the 
use of substitutes. 

Of course taxes could not be raised to such levels suddenly without 
great injustice and economic disorganization, but they should be 
raised as rapidly as possible. It is unfortunate that such taxes were 
not levied long ago, soon after the beginning of the exploitation of 
these resources; but it is not yet too late to move in the direction of 
a rational policy for the disposition of the remainder of those resources 
upon which our national prosperity, perhaps our national life, will 
finally depend. The first essential of such a rational policy will be 
a far higher level of prices. 

Joun Ise. 

University of Kansas. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“The Tax Problem in Wisconsin” 


In the March nu of the American Economic Review, there appeared 
a review of the National Industrial Conference Board’s study on The 
Tax Problem of Wisconsin by Professor H. L. Lutz. The language js 
practically identical with that employed by Mr. Lutz in his review ap- 
pearing in the Nat Tax Bulletin of December, 1924, except for cer- 
tain paragraphs which were presumably altered as a result of my rejoinder 
in the January, 1925, number of the Bulletin. The reviewer still per- 
sists in retaining certain misconceptions and making certain statements 
that are apt to be misleading. It is this circumstance which constrains 
me to seek the indulgence of readers of the Review in order that the other 


side may be fully presented 

It is to be noted pare nthetically that Professor Lutz is by no means 
a disinterested party in the controversy. The present radical admin- 
istration in Wisconsin requested Mr. Lutz to make a study of the tax 
situation after the Board’s study was published; his report was sub- 
mitted to the governor in typewritten form but has not been made available 
to the public as yet 

At the outset let it be stated that the Board’s report does not claim 


comprehensiveness [he foreword begins with the statement that the re- 
port represents a tudy of certain phases of the tax problem in Wis- 
consin,” and in the second paragraph it is indicated that “the present study 


deals with the tax problem in Wisconsin chiefly from the standpoint of 
industry. It is fully recognized, however, that there are other aspects 
of the tax situation, particularly its relation to agriculture and mining, 
which are of no less importance and interest; but the detailed study of 
these did not come within the scope of the present investigation.” The 
1im to cover all phases of taxation in Wisconsin, nor 
does it attempt to reconstruct the tax system in the usual academic fashion. 

The tone of Professor Lutz’s review is wholly unfair; his approach 
is decidedly hostile. What he conveys by innuendo is all the more un- 


+ 


monograph does not 


worthy of him. For example, he conveys the impression that the report 
musters figures from the United States Census of Manufactures to indicate 
the effects of the tax system on industrial growth, whereas the reverse is 
true. On pages 109-111, this method of proof is invalidated. The Wis- 
consin Tax Commission, requested by the legislature to inquire into the 
effects of taxation on industrial growth, tried to prove from the data of the 
United States Census Bureau that the development of manufacturing in- 


dustries in Wisconsin from 1909 to 1919 compared favorably with other | 
states and hence, the tax system could not have exercised any adverse 


effects on industrial expansion. The Board’s report pursues the same 
method and shows that if the figures for a later year are taken, i.e., the 
census data for 1921, the comparison is decidedly unfavorable to Wis- 
consin. The monograph rejects, however, this whole method of appraisal 
in the following language (page 111): “Thus, while fuller comparisons 
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and more extended analyses than were made or used by the Tax Com 
mission would have led to modifications in its conclusions, it is felt that 
this fact is not of prime importance. The whole method of appraisal 
adopted by the commission is considered to be of small and unsafe sig 
nificance.” 

Professor Lutz criticizes the ratios of assessed to true value used in the 
report as applying to 1922. These ratios were not ascertained by ourselves; 
they represent the figures of the United States Census Bureau as ascer- 
tained in its decennial census of wealth, debt and taxation. 

In a certain section of the review, it is charged that the comparative tax 
data ignore the relative efficiency of government, quality of service per- 
formed and debt incurrence. As to the first two factors, there is sufficient 
circumstantial and surface evidence to indicate that but little difference 
exists between the industrial states under comparison. In any event the 
problem is a difficult one and defies measurement. It suffices that state and 
local expenditures per capita for elementary and high schools were lower 
in Wisconsin in 1920 than in five of the six states under review, the dis- 
parity being considerable in some cases. According to Col. Ayres’ rating 
scale of the effectiveness of the public-school system of the various states 
in 1918, Wisconsin was lowest in the list of the states in question, with 
51.34, as compared with 56.75 for Illinois, 58.80 for Indiana, 58.43 
for Minnesota, 59.72 for Ohio, 60.43 for Michigan and 61.85 for 
Iowa.” 

As to expenditures for roads, Professor Lutz ignores figures which do 
not prove his point and fails to specify data which might weaken his ar- 
gument. It is true, as he states, that Wisconsin stood third highest in 
1922 in the mileage of improved highways, but he fails to note that the 
two states that excelled Wisconsin are two states with which tax com- 
parisons are drawn in the study, namely Indiana and Ohio. The mileage 
of surfaced roads was 18,714 for Wisconsin as compared with 36,068 for 
Ohio, 39,857 for Indiana, 17,186 for Michigan and 16,905 for Minnesota. 
Only Illinois and Iowa are far behind Wisconsin. It is also true, as the re- 
viewer states, that in 1921 Wisconsin held first place in the surfaced 
mileage built, but in the next column of figures there are data for 1922 
which indicate that Indiana, Michigan and Minnesota—states included in 
the comparisons—exceeded Wisconsin in surfaced mileage built in that 
vear. 

With respect to debt incurrence, a section of the study (pp. 16-17) is 
devoted to the position that Wisconsin occupies among the states in the 
Union as to state and local indebtedness. It is by no means a closed 
question that public expenditures should be defrayed practically entirely 
by taxation. In the long run, the cost of the project must be met, by 
either method, out of the proceeds of taxation, but there are strong argu- 
ments for choosing the loan policy in preference to the taxation policy with 

*Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, Financial Statistics of Public Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1910-1920, p. 22. 

*U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1920, no. 29, p. 17. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Principles of Economics. By Raymonp T. Byer. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1924. Pp. vii, 508.) 

Among the dozens of recent textbooks on Principles of Economics, 
this book stands out as one of the few that offer anything really new 
or significant. It is not put out as an original contribution in eco- 
nomic theory, yet there are a number of significant ideas in the book 
which the reviewer has not seen elsewhere. It is classical and orthodox 
in the main, yet in some respects the author must be classed otherwise: 
for instance, in defining capital to include consumers’ goods and land ; 
in defining rent as “income from capital viewed with reference to the 
particular article of capital from which it is derived”; in defining 
interest as the “income from capital viewed with reference to the value 
of the capital from which it is derived”; and in giving marginal uses 
an important determinative signficance in the discussion of value. 
Professor Bye has gleaned from a rather wide variety of sources, 
mainly English and American; and he preserves a commendably judi- 
cious spirit in handling some disputed questions in principles. 

The problems of value and distribution are accorded far more space 
here than in most textbooks—almost half of the entire book; while 
many subjects considered in most elementary textbooks are treated only 
very briefly or are entirely omitted, such as railroads, labor problems 
and labor legislation, marketing, monopolies, socialism, and taxation. 
There is relatively little of the historical and statistical material found 
in many texts, and much abstract, hypothetical reasoning, but the 
latter is always well done, with excellent tables and graphs. The book 
is really a text on economic principles, or what many economists are 
pleased to call “theory”; and, as such, it is certainly one of the best 
published in recent years. 

There are some points at which the author will meet criticism. The 
inclusion of land as a kind of capital, while devoting separate chapters 
to land and capital, and to rent and interest, will be confusing, at 
least to economists of classical training. The author admits that 
“the values of the incomes derived from them (land and capital) can- 
not be explained on the same principles.” The definition of credit as 
“a promise in lieu of a payment in cash or goods” is not the definition 
usually given. When Professor Bye speaks of the doctrine that rent 
does not enter into price as an “older view,” “formerly” held, by such 
men as Taussig, he probably underestimates the prestige that doctrine 
still has among economists; just as when he states that “perhaps a 
majority” of the economists hold to the “quantity theory of money,” 


} 
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he doubtless considerably understates the vitality of the quantity 
theory. The discussion of the federal reserve system without any 
preceding discussion of the defects in the national banking system 
previous to 1913, seems to the reviewer unfortunate, since the Federal 


Reserve act was specifically designed to provide a remedy for those 
defects. 

The treatment of value, especially the discussion of the relation of 
various “margins” to value, seems worthy of high praise, although 
the reviewer is not in agreement with the general theory presented. 
Professor Bye makes free use of Marshall here, taking up in turn, and 
very carefully, the forces of demand and supply. He recognizes 
Marshall’s treatment of value as “probably the most painstaking and 
able discussion of the theory of value.” 

In spite of the fact that Professor Bye refers to Marshall in this 
manner, and apparently seems to believe himself a follower of Marshall, 
he appears to the reviewer definitely at variance with Marshall in his 
conclusions. For instance, he states: “From the demand side of the 
problem, it is marginal demand-price which determines value”; and 
later he states his conclusion: “The value of a commodity tends to be 
fixed at that point where marginal demand-price and cost of production 
coincide.” Marshall, on the contrary, has definitely denied the 
theory advanced by “many able writers” that the marginal use of a 
thing governs the value of the whole. “Marginal uses do not govern 
value; because they, together with value, are themselves governed by 
those general relations (of demand and supply).” Many able writers 
—Professor Taussig is one—incline to the view that the marginal 
utility theory and the supply and demand theory are fundamentally 
the same, but Marshall can hardly be construed as agreeing with this 
view. 

At one point, Professor Bye seems very definitely hostile to the 
supply and demand theory: ‘To explain values in terms of demand 
and supply, therefore, gets us nowhere. To say that values are de- 
termined by demand and supply, when it can be shown that demand 
and supply are determined by values, is to reason in a circle, and is 


about as serious a performance as a dog chasing its own tail.” Mar- 
shall’s discussion of value is hardly comparable to a “dog chasing its 
own tail.” Furthermore, does not the supply and demand theory 
of value involve merely an interaction or equilibrium of economic forces, 
rather than a circle in reasoning? In discussing this point, Professor 
Bye is guilty of a careless use of terms: “Raise the price and the de- 
mand will fall off; lower the price, and the demand will increase.” 
This he apparently takes from Professor Taussig’s Principles. Now 
the truth is, as he states clearly a little later in his discussion, that 
it is not the “demand” that falls off when the price is raised, but 
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rather the “amount demanded.” Value does not determine demand— 
that is, the “demand schedule”; and the “demand schedule” is the 
concept that is significant in the supply and demand theory of value. 
Value or price does not have any influence whatever on the “demand 
schedule.” It only determines the amount demanded. A fair argu- 
ment might be built up to prove that value determines the marginal 
demand-price, by determining how much will be demanded. This 
would be almost the exact reverse of Professor Bye’s theory. 

That Professor Bye is at variance with Marshall in his theory of 
value seems to be indicated by the conclusions he reaches in applying 
his theory of value to the problems of interest and wages. His con- 
clusion that “the price paid for loans of artificial capital tends toward 
that point where its marginal demand-price.......... coincides with 
its marginal supply-price........ * is not inconsistent with the de- 
mand and supply theory of Marshall, but it suggests a determinative 
influence for the margin which Marshall does not concede. Similarly, 
Professor Bye holds the marginal productivity theory of wages. Con- 
cerning this theory, Marshall is surely definite enough: “This doc- 
trine has sometimes been put forward as a theory of wages. In reply 
to any such pretension, it may be objected that the doctrine that the 
earnings of a worker tend to be equal to the net product of his work, 
has by itself, no real meaning; since in order to estimate net product, 
we have to take for granted all the expenses of production of the com- 
modity on which he works, other than his own wages.” The circle in 
reasoning which Marshall sees in the marginal productivity theory of 
wages and interest is given no attention by Professor Bye. 

Professor Bye at several points makes a distinction between pure 
and applied economics, and seems to intend that his Principles shall 
cover the former, while a later volume will take up the problems of 
applied economics. As a text in the principles of pure economics, the 
work before us is surely worthy of high praise, but the reviewer would 
like to raise a question as to the wisdom of thus differentiating be- 
tween pure and applied economics, and particularly as to the desira- 
bility of treating them in separate vplumes. Why should not the 
questions of applied economics be treatdd in immediate connection with 
the theory relating to those questions? : Would not concrete data and 
problems and examples make the “theory” more intelligible and more 
interesting? For instance, Professor Bye has a rather long hypo- 
thetical illustration of overcapitalization. Would it not have been 
better to give one or two actual illustrations and thus give the student, 
not only the principle involved, but some interesting history in addi- 
tion? For the consideration of some problems, doubtless the student 
should have a grasp of the entire general body of principles or theory, 
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but there is surely much to be said in favor of keeping theory and 
application as close together as possible. 


Joun Ise. 
University of Kan 


NEW BOOKS 


Bunce, S. Grundziige der theoretischen Nationalékonomie. (Jena: 
Fischer. 1925 Pp. v, 225.) 

Case, C. M. Outlines of introductory sociology: a textbook of readings in 
social science New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1924. Pp. 


xxxvi, 980.) 


Gestricu, H. Die n nalékonomische Theorie. (Breslau: F. Hirt. 1924. 
Pp. 107.) 


Grossman, H. Simonde de Sismondi et ses théories économiques (une 
nouvelle interpretation de sa pensée). (Warsaw: Warsaw University. 
1924. Pp. 17 

Hecut, J. S. La vraie richesse des nations: esquisse d’une nouvelle civili- 
sation et de ses bases économiques. (Paris: Giard. 1925. Pp. 416. 
25 fr.) 

A translation of an English book of which a notice has already ap- 
peared in vol. XII, page 279 (June, 1922 


Jarre, W. Les théories économiques et sociales de Thorstein Veblen. 
(Paris: Giard. Pp. 187 
Ten years ago Mr. Graham Wallas compared Veblen to Bentham in 


his rough-hewn genius and to Hegel in his obscurity, and expressed 
the hope that some day someone would write “The Secret of Veblen.” 
A popularizer | it length stepped forth; but he has unfortunately 
addressed his elucidations to a French audience only. 

As a disciple, M. Jaffe is clear and fairly accurate; but he is not 
a Huxley. His is a simple, straightforward, unadorned style of writing— 
one fitted for a historian but not for a popularizer. Of course, he does 
not pretend to be anything other than a historian, as the subtitle of the 
monograph—‘A contribution to the history of economic doctrines in the 


United States would argue 

But even if the author has historical motives only, many would per- 
haps say that it is not yet time to attempt to allocate Veblen in the stream 
of economic thought. Veblen has himself said, with regard to other 
contemporaries, that one should wait until natural selection has run 
its full course. Which induces the reflection that criticism, as well as 
time, is involved in natural selection; and that the book under review 
is part of the process 

The material about Veblen is divided into five chapters: two on his 
general conception of political economy, another on his psychological 
theories, and the last two on his views concerning industry and business, 
and corporations and credit, respectively. The whole may be character- 
ized as a summary of his doctrines, with the inclusion of material from 
other sources to illustrate the validity, and sometimes the origin, of those 
doctrines. 


A. Lerner. 
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Manvevitte, B. The fable of the bees: or, private vices, public benefits. 
With a commentary critical, historical, and explanatory by F. B. Kaye. 
Two vols. (New York and London: Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 
exlvi, 412; 481. $14.) 

Text of volume I is that of the 1732 edition; that of volume II, the 
1729 edition. 

NeisseR, H. and Paryi, M. Lujo Brentano. (Berlin: R. L. Prager. 
1924. Pp. 50.) 

Picou, A. C. The economics of welfare. Second edition. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1924. Pp. xxviii, 783.) 

Srarr, H. E. William Graham Sumner. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1925. $4.) 

SupercasEaux, G. Historia de las doctrinas economicas en America yen 
especial en Chile. (Santiago: Soc. Imp. y Lit. Universo, Augustinas 
1250. 1924. Pp. 143.) 

Zawavzki, W. Teorja produkcji. Proba zbadania spoleczenych warunkow 
produkcji. (Warsaw: Gebethner i Wolff. 1923. Pp. 600.) 

The theory of production. Issued by the Academy of Commerce in 
Warsaw. 


Economic History and Geography 


A History of the Public Land Policies. By Brenzamix Horace 
Hipparp. Land economics series, edited by R. T. Evy. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xix, 591. $4.50.) 

Without any formal division into periods, the discussion of the 
public domain in this volume naturally follows three well-defined move- 
ments culminating in outstanding pieces of legislation and the formu- 
lation of definite executive policies. The first, extending to 1841, is 
characterized by the policy of using the public domain as a source of 
revenue. The second period, ending in 1900, is characterized by a 
growing purpose to use the public lands as a means of promoting na- 
tional development. The third period, from 1900 to the present, is the 
period of conservation. 

In the first period the author treats the methods of disposing of the 
land by sale, first in large tracts and later in small parcels direct to 
settlers; the efforts at establishing a system of credit purchase; and 
the importance of military bounty lands. He demonstrates the utter 
failure of the policy of land sales for revenue and traces the beginnings 
of the sentiment in favor of free land for settlers. 

The second period was initiated by the triumph of the principle 
of settlers’ rights, as embodied in the Preémption act of 1841. Its 
most noteworthy event as related to land policies was the passage 
of the Free Homestead act in 1862. The author seeks to show the 
growing influence of the West with its sentiment that the land of the 
public domain should be used primarily for the development of the 
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country as a whole and for increasing of national strength and pres- 
tige. This was reflected in the tendency to encourage settlement and 
the increased resort to the granting of land as subsidy for internal 
improvements such as highways and railroads. 

The period marked the complete recognition of the theory, in- 
sisted upon from the beginning by the western element, that the devel- 


opment of new lands for agriculture and other purposes was a dis- 
tinct service to the nation and deserved the reward of full property 
right in the land without purchase; that in granting free land to 
settlers society was but paying a just debt. In this connection the 
author gives ample consideration to land speculation which was en- 
couraged by the policy of the granting of lands for public improve- 
ments and by granting free land to settlers. He treats fully the 
government policy developed during this period of liberal land grants 
to states for educational purposes. The attempt on the part of the 


government to encourage timber culture and its rather futile at- 
tempts to adjust the Homestead act to the widely different character 
of the land which was being settled in the different decades of the 
period also come in for consideration. 

In his discussion of the third period the author depicts the grow- 
ing realization on the part of certain leaders that our natural re- 
sources are limited and that there was need for slowing up the aliena- 
tion and use of them. This sentiment, which had been growing during 
the latter part of the previous period, found definite expression under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt and resulted in the extensive 


development of irrigation projects in the west as well as the establish- 
ment of vast reserves of forest and mineral lands and of water power. 


Two of the most significant chapters of the book are “The effect 
of the land policies on agriculture,” and “the public land policies re- 
viewed and criticized.” In the former the author shows how for a 
period of almost a hundred years an abundant supply of land, sold 
at a nominal figure or given free to the user, served as a stimulus to 
production sufficient to keep the price of staple agricultural products 
at a low level and thus to make impossible a high degree of prosperity 


for the agricultural class. This situation was relieved somewhat fol- 
lowing 1896, when it seemed that our domestic industrial development 
coupled with the demand from abroad was inducing a better adjust- 
ment between production and demand. This change was reflected in 
a rising agricultural price level. However, the special stimulus to 
production imparted by the World War, and the crippling of the 
foreign market resulting from the same cause, has again thrown our 
agricultural production out of equilibrium with demand so that the 
shortage of food products, which has been so long predicted as a result 
of our vanishing free land supply, is postponed by some years. 
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In the closing chapter the author reviews and criticizes the policies 
followed. There was no conscious policy worthy of the name, he holds, 
during the first half century of the existence of our public domain. 
Few of the men who actually had to do, either in a legislative or ad- 
ministrative way, with the public domain, approached the problem 
with anything other than an immediately opportunist attitude. He 
raises the question, “might settlement have been controlled?” and in 
answer points out the almost insurmountable difficulties to such con- 
trol in the weakness of the central government in its early decades and 
the characteristics of the settlers. A public land policy is still needed, 
particularly with reference to the potentially irrigable lands and 
lands fitted primarily for grazing. He praises the administration of 
the forest lands as the one outstanding example of the development 
of a comprehensive policy and its successful administration. 

Both the general historian and the land economist will welcome this 
work. It is no small service to have examined the vast body of material 
relating to our public lands and to have organized and interpreted it 
as adequately as has been done in this book. It is not merely des- 
criptive and narrative but analytical and critical. To be sure, both 
the historian and the economist, though agreeing heartily with the 
author in the main, will find many details of interpretation with which 
they cannot agree, as for example, the statement that the granting 
of free lands to individual settlers has not effected a wide distribution 
of ownership, and could not be hoped to do so any longer than the 
supply of free lands would last. It would seem that the author has 
confused the objective of wide distribution of ownership with that 
of ownership on the part of the operators. Our census statistics 
show us that in the area covered by the original public domain there 
is, as a matter of fact, very wide distribution of ownership not- 
withstanding a high percentage of tenancy. It is only in those areas 
of our country dominated in the period of settlement by Spanish policy, 
characterized as it was by private grants of vast proportions, in which 
we have a high degree of concentration of ownership. 

The author himself would probably be the last to say that his work 
supersedes such intensive studies covering limited periods as Welling- 
ton’s The Political and Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 1828- 
1842, Stevenson’s, Political History of the Public Lands from 1840 to 
1862, and Ise’s, The United States Forest Policy, though strangely 
enough he has omitted these works from his rather extensive bibliog- 
raphy. But the book is a most excellent survey of the whole history 
of our public lands. 

C. L. Hormes. 

Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, lowa. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Asuton, T.S. 11 steel in the Industrial Revolution. (Manchester, 
Eng.: The Univer Press; New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 
xi, 265. 5.) 

This excellent 1 ograph makes available to the economists much 
material that has been accessible only in the technical works of Ludwig 
Beck and Percy fhe larger outlines of the history of the trade have 
been embodied in th 1ccounts so that the present work does not 
change the primary features of the narrative. The author has utilized, 
however, the manuscript records of the most important establishments 
in the trade, and these with the casual aid of other local material have 
yielded to discriminating study new versions of many crucial episodes 
in the history of the industry. The uncertainties are all cleared up. The 
story of the Darbys’ work with coke is now told with commanding au 
thority for the view formerly adopted by Beck without adequate evidence, 
and long discredited in favor of Scrivenor’s view. There are new details 
on Cort’s career. Mushet’s figures for production in the eighteenth cen- 
tury are materially altered by a small amount of new material. The 
trade with Sweden is dealt with thoroughly. New light is thrown upon 
the policy towards the American colonies, and Eckel’s figures for the 
volume of colonial exports are shown to be in error. There are new 


details on Boulto: 
John Wilkinson 


| Watt, bearing especially upon their contacts with 


Attention is given also to phases of the history of the industry that 
were of little interest to the technical writers. The financial vicissitudes 
of the industry, marketing methods, the early development of integration, 
combinations among the iron masters to maintain prices, all receive their 


proper allotment in the narrative. The position of the worker 


is described with vivid strokes. The antecedents and careers of the 


leading iron masters are sketched with care, confirming in a measure 
Sombart’s emphasis upon the place of dissenters in industrial history. 


The volume thus covers a wide range and will hold a prominent place in 


the literature of the subject, but it does not dispense with the works of 


Muirhead and Smiles. The author has wisely used his space for the 
correction and completion of existing accounts, passing over episodes that 


already stand in final form 


Payson UsHeEr. 


Bacui, R. and other La Cassa di Risparmio della Provincie Lombarde 
nella evoluzione economica della regione, 1823-1928. Foreword by 
Luiat Luzzarri Milan: Alfieri & Lacroix, via Mantegna, 6. Pp. 
viii, 572; 21 diagrams 

The best-known contemporary Italian economists have contributed 


to this volume, which was brought out under the auspices of the Savings 
Bank of Lombardy to commemorate its centennial. The foreword is by 
the venerable Luigi Luzzatti, for more than seventy years internationally 
known as a writer on banking, whose name is particularly associated 
with “people’s banks’’ or coéperative credit unions. The earlier half 
of the volume, which gives the history of the Lombardy Bank, is by 
Professor Riccardo Bachi, of the University of Macerata, whose index 
number of Italian prices is familiar to all statisticians. The second half 
of the book is a symposium. The economic history of Lombardy is re- 
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counted by Professors Raffaele Ciasca of Florence and Gino Luzatto of 
Venice, the former chronicling the period from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century to 1860 and the latter continuing the account to the 
present. These are supplemented by a large number of special studies 
by other competent economists. The volume forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to economic history. It is well supplied with statistical tables and 
illustrated by a large number of graphic diagrams. 

Of interest to students of banking, particularly of savings banking, 
is the account of the Lombardy Savings Bank, its origin, organization, 
methods of accumulating and handling its deposits together with some 
good historical material on interest rates. This is followed by an ac- 
count of the investments in which these deposits have been employed, 
notably in rural credits and in the development of the silk industry, 
for the bank has always enjoyed a latitude in its operations quite un- 
known to American savings institutions. The contrast with American 
practice is further emphasized by the account of the employment of 
profits. Unlike either of the American types of savings banks, the 
Lombardy Bank is distinctly a quasi-charitable institution, its profits 
going neither to shareholders (there being none) nor to its depositors in 
augmented interest. They are expended in divers good works, which 
include aid to the poor and sick of the region, for relief in times of flood 
and earthquake, and in the establishment of educational foundations. 

The second part of the volume is an economic history of northern 
Italy. Prior to the expulsion of the Austrians in 1859, and, in fact for 
nearly a generation after, Italy, including Lombardy, was primarily, 
almost solely, an agricultural country. Industrialization proceeded 
slowly, as in France. But with the end of the century—the author dates 
it from 1898 and associates it with the revival of activity throughout the 
world which occurred at the same time—a period of remarkable industrial 
expansion set in. The war further stimulated this development and 
progress was only temporarily checked by the crisis of 1921, which bore 
with particular severity upon the metal industry, overexpanded to meet 
the needs of war. The account closes with a necessarily brief reference 
to the remarkable and well-sustained recovery which continues down 
to the present. It is only in very recent months that Americans have come 
to appreciate the industrial evolution of northern Italy, which has 
become, in hardly more than a decade, a manufacturing center of first 
importance, whose silks compete with those of Lyons, cottons with Man- 
chester, locomotives with Essen, and motor cars with Detroit, in the 
markets of the world. 


R. B. Warren. 

Bircnotpt, H. N., editor. Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information 
Service. (New York: Public Affairs Information Service. 1924. Pp. 
468.) 

This annual compilation, now in its tenth year, is increasingly valuable 
to the student of current economic questions. The references are selective 
and cover a wide and scholarly range. 

Bisnop, A. L. and Kerier, A. G. Industry and trade; historical and 
descriptive account of their development in the United States. (Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1923. Pp. vi, 426.) 

The purpose of the authors is to “present a simple but adequate ac- 
count of the development and present status of this country’s industrial 
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and commercial lif The subject-matter is treated in broad sweep; 
Detail has pur) been reduced to the minimum. It has been th, 
aim of th: t ' substantial picture of present economic 50- 
ciety in the | ss of development. They have resorted to historica 
material only in far as was necessary to show how recent society has 
become what it is today. The various parts of the volume necessarily 
follow the authors’ conceptions of the essential industrial activities. Thus 
sections are d 1 to agricultural, animal, mineral, and to manufac- 
turing industri \nother section treats of transportation, and an. 
other of promoti of American industries. These various parts are 
brought together in such a way as to give a picture of the industrial 
country as a g oncern with all the parts working together to pro 
duce a satisfact social life. The student will find in this volum 
much of th: ibstance which is contained in the ordinary econoni 
history, but the emphasis is rather on present industries, and on th 
operation of the present economic organization than upon history a 
such. 
I. Lippincorrt. 
Brack, J. D. and Gray, L. C. Land settlement and colonization in the 
Great Lakes stat U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1925. (Wash 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 88.) 


Bowman, F. L. and Roper, E. J. Traders in east and west; some aspects 
of trade in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, illustrated from the 
sources. (New York: Macmillan. 1924. Pp. 93. 70c.) 


Cote, G. D. H. The life of William Cobbett. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. London: Collins 1925. $4.50.) 

Coman, K. Economic beginnings of the Far West. How we won th 
land beyond the Mississippi. Reissue, two vols. in one. (New York 
Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xix, 877; 77 illustrations. $5.) 

Fincu, G. A. The Dawes report on German reparation payments; and th: 
London conference on the application of the Dawes plan. International 
conciliation, no. 204 New York: Carnegie Endowment for Interna 


tional Peace, Div. of Intercourse and Education. 1924. Pp. 46.) 


FoLtwe.t., W. W { history of Minnesota. In four volumes, vol. II. 
(St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Historical Society. 1924. Pp. xiii, 467. 
The present volume is primarily concerned with the Sioux outbreaks 
and the participation of the troops of the state in the Civil War. There 
is an excellent chapter on the “Five million dollar loan” and its relation 
to the early history of railways in Minnesota. Much of the material of 
this chapter, however, has already appeared in the form of an article 


published by the author in the Minnesota Historical Collections. A 
few pages in the final chapter carry the history of railroads in the 
state down to 1865 
0. 
Guosn, J. Ah , of land tenure in England. Second edition, revised 


(Calcutta, India: Kar, Majumder & Co. 1924. Pp. 384.) 
The purpose of this work, covering the whole history of English 
agricultural land, is to present to students in India a land system other 


than their own for purposes of comparison. The most interesting 
chapters are the first and the last. 
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: The title of the first, “Communism,” concedes rather more than the 
| author does in the text; for, though holding in the main the mark theory, 
’ he admits that some of the original Saxon settlements had a manorial 
’ character, and that free village communities tended toward the manorial 


system even in early Saxon times. He sees in the mark, however, no 
ideal system; and he holds its inherent weaknesses to be largely re 
sponsible for lack of progress and loss of freedom. 

The last chapter reviews England’s present land problems, pointing 
out the economic difficulties involved in any scheme of protection for 
agriculture, and indicating the probable loss in production that would 
result from general substitution of small ownership for “‘landlordism.”’ 
Rather idealistically he sees a remedy in coéperation of landowner, far 
mer, and laborer through revival of the landlord’s interest in land im 
provement and the development of a spirit of economic “chivalry” be 
tween farmer and agricultural laborer which will induce them to share 
harmoniously the profits of their joint efforts. 

The work has, unfortunately, few footnote references, a lack which 
the author explains as due to accidental loss. It has a number of typo 
graphical errors. It is, however, valuable both for the interesting sur 
vey of the field that it provides and for the new light thrown on well- 
worn topics by this original and independent thinker. 

M. L. Sune. 


Herrrericu, E. Kapital und Arbeit in Niederlandisch-Indien. (Ham 
burg: L. Friederichsen & Co. 1924. Pp. 137-158.) 
Reprint from Mitteilungen d. Geograph. Gesellschaft in Hamburg, 
Bd. 36. 


Huntineton, E. and Cusnine, S. W. Modern business geography. (Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 352.) 

Though written for grammar and high school students, the volume 
has suggestive interest for adult readers. “It is grounded on the eco- 
nomic basis expressed in the four terms Primary Production, Transporta- 
tion, Manufacturing, and Consumption.” The various branches of in- 
dustry are treated topically, with more detailed information in regard 
to the United States than to other countries. There is an abundance of 
illustrations. 


Jarre,G. M. Le mouvement ouvrier a Paris pendant la Révolution Fran- 
gaise (1789-1791). (Paris: Lib. Felix Alcan. 1924. Pp. 215. 12.50 
fr.) 

An account of the claims made by the working classes during the first 
years of the Revolution. During the eighteenth century the Corpora 
tions, as the guilds were then called, had been worked in the interest of 
the masters alone and were abolished in March, 1791. But soon after 
that the law introduced by Le Chapelier was passed, which put a stop to 
the workmen’s associations and was one of the signs that the Revolution 
had already become a bourgeois movement. 

R. R. W. 


Jones, L. R. and Bryan, P. W. North America; an historical, economic 


_ regional geography. (New York: Dial Press. 1924. Pp. 550. 
$5.) 
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Knowtes, L. C. A. The economic development of the British Oversea, 
Empire. London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1924. Pp. x. 
555. 10s. 6d 

This is the first of two volumes designed to meet the needs of th 
students at the University of London, for whom the development of the 
empire has been made a required subject. This book contains three 


general chay the empire as a whole; a general discussion of thy 
economic proble of the tropics, and detailed surveys of British Indi, 
and the trop possessions. The dominions are to be the subject of 
a forthcoming lun 

Despite the good introductory chapters on the history of the empire, 
the sense of historical development is not successfully conveyed. Th: 
arrangement of terial is neither decisively chronological nor de. 
cisively topica Che chapters and larger divisions are based upon 
topical schem« [he material in the chapters is in many instances ar- 
ranged in chr ogical sequence. Reasons for the choice of the ar- 
rangement aré vious, but it was an unhappy decision. It requires the 
reader to make a deliberate and substantial effort to master the entire 
thought of the author. The first half of the book seems to involve much | 
repetition, thoug! lose scrutiny of the material alters one’s first im- 
pression. There are also some negligences which will affect some readers 
adversely. A uniform style of reference is not maintained in the foot- 


notes. Some references are incomplete. Commonly, the difficulties are 
not of much moment, but they suggest undue haste in the preparation 
of the manuscript for the press. 

The material itself is, however, excellent, and the infelicities of pre- 
sentation do not seriously injure the final effect of the work. The an- 
alysis is good, and the individual problems of the empire are vividly por- 
trayed. Nearly one half the present volume is devoted to British India 
and that block of material is extremely well done. There is evident 
sympathy with the administrator, but the point of view of the people is 
not neglected. The chapters on Nigeria, the Malay states, and East 
Africa are short, but the narrative is vivid and thorough. 

It is much to be regretted that a work of such genuine merit should 
create so many unfavorable first impressions. 

Axssott Payson Usuer. 


Kuczynsxi. Deutschland und Frankreich: ihre Wirtschaft und ihre Poli- 
tik, 1923-24 Berlin: Verlag von R. L. Prager. 1924. Pp. 411.) 


Lewery, L. J. Economic situation in Siberia. Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 286. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp 
20. ) 

Lies, J. W. Re v of power resources and their development in the 
northeaster? f the United States. The World Power Conference, 
London, England, June 30-July 12, 1924. (New York: Marchbanks 


Press. 1924 


Lype, L. W ntinent of Europe. (New York and London: Mac- 
millan. 1924. Pp. xv, 456. $4.) 

This extremely useful work has been brought into harmony with the 
changes of political boundaries since the Great War, but at the un- 
fortunate cost of the omission of the colored relief maps. Their place 
is taken by a single map in black and white. In the text, there are 4 
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number of small additions to a number of chapters, and substantial 
changes in arrangement in the chapters dealing with the Balkan and 
Baltic states. 

As the first edition of this book was not noted in this journal, it will 
not be amiss to recommend the volume most heartily to economists or 
historians in need of a manual on economic geography. The subject is 
presented as a “synthetic and human science,’ with great skill, sound 
scholarship, and an especially well-considered selection of small maps. 
Political boundaries have been made the basis of presentation, and care- 
ful attention is given to the larger historical development of each coun- 
try. The influence of natural features is explained with a moderation 
and a delicacy of statement that will be particularly welcome to those 
who distrust geographers as rigid determinists. This study is a genuine 
help toward the best historical work. 


Lyman, R. H., editor. The world almanac and book of facts for 1926. 
Fortieth year of publication. (New York: N. Y. World, Pulitzer Bldg., 
53 Park Row. 1925. Pp. 912. 35c.) 


Mepitt, R. Sweden and its people. (New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 1924. Pp. xii, 114.) 


Mortara, G. Prospettive economiche, 1925. (Citta di Castello: Societa 
Tipografica ‘‘Leonardo da Vinci.” 1925. Pp. xxiv, 435.) 

It is not surprising that this yearbook should now have reached its 
fifth year. Its editors, with more limited means at their disposal than 
have come to seem necessary to our economic research institutes, have 
drawn skilfully upon the sources available and constructed a picture of 
economic conditions and probabilities which suggests plausibility. In the 
case of all leading Italian products, there is a scrutiny of both the world 
market and the Italian market. While the forecasts made cannot or- 
dinarily rest on such detailed statistical work as we have come to desire, 
one suspects that shrewd intuitions, appraisals of intangible forces, pro- 
vide some sort of equivalent. Economic forecasting has today many of the 
earmarks of a science, but it also continues to be, and is likely long to 
continue to be, partly an art. But it should also be said that the 
economic fortunes of some countries depend much more than do those 
of other countries on factors which it is less important to measure and 
weigh than to judge. 

While most of the volume deals with special products of industry, there 
are considerable sections devoted to transportaion by sea and by land, 
money and public finance, labor and emigration. 

R. F. Foerster. 


Nrtson, J. H. Changing factors in the economic life of China. Supp. to 
Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 312. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925. Pp. 21.) 


Otpné-Gatuiarv, G. Histoire économique et financiére de la guerre (1914- 
1918). (Paris: Lib. Marcel Riviére. 1925. 30 fr.) 


Pittat, P. P. Economic conditions in India. London School of Economics 
and Political Science, monograph 78. (London: Routledge. 1925. Pp. 
Xviii, 330. 12s. 6d.) 
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Rinaiey, D. C. and Crompton, M. P. Economic geography; a reference 
notebook for high school students. (Normal, Ill.: McKnight & Mce- 
Night. 1924. Pp. 96. 50 


Rosinson, E. The lution of American political parties. A sketch of 
party development New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1924. 
Pp. viii, 382.) 

A useful historical sketch of the development of parties in the United 


States since the establishment of the government under the constitution, 
which leaves the reader very deeply impressed with their instabilities and 
weaknesses and not very much enlightened in respect to the mechanism 
of their organization or their essential hold upon life. The earlier 
chapters are more stimulating than the later chapters. The narrative of 


the early stages of development is less severely compressed, and shows 
clearly the advantages that come from added fullness of statement. 
a. 
Rose, E. Bilans spodarczy trzech lat niepodleglosi. (Warsaw 
Gebethner i Wolff 1922. Pp. 218.) 
The state balance sheet of Poland, after three years of independence. 


Issued by the Academy of Commerce in Warsaw. 


Rovusiers, P. pe. J yrandes industries modernes. Vols. I and II. (Paris: 
Lib. Armand Colin. 1925. Pp. 238; 283. 7.50 fr.; 9 fr.) 

An account, not so much of the technical processes, as of the com- 
mercial and social effects of the development and concentration of modern 
industries. The first volume deals with the industries connected with 
coal, oil, and hydro-electric power. The second one treats of the iron 


and steel industries, and of the gigantic combines which have been or- 
ganized in England, France, Germany, and the United States. 
R. R. W. 
Sapper, K. Alig Wirtschafts- und Verkehrsgeographie. (Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner 1925 Pp. vi, 300.) 
Smirn, J. R. North America: its people, resources, development and 
prospects as an agricultural, industrial and commercial area. (New 


York: Harcourt, Brace 1925. Pp. viii, 849. $6.) 

Vaxit, C. N. Financial developments in modern India, 1860-1924. (Lon- 
don: King. 1924. Pp. xxix, 640. 21s.) 

Wana, P. A. and Josu1, G. N. The wealth of India. (New York: Mac 
millan. 1925. Pp. xi, 438. $8.50.) 

Wirxinson, W. J Tory democracy. Columbia University studies in his 
tory, economics and public law, vol. CXV, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, 
Green 1925. Pp. 315 

Brazil trade review for 1923. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 
284. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 18). 

Economic and social history of the World War: Outline of plan, European 
series. J. T. Suorweiu, general editor. (Washington: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 1924. Pp. v, 180.) 


Natural resources of Quebec. (Ottawa: Dept. of the Interior. 1923. 
Pp. 133.) 
Prepared by the economist of the Natural Resources Intelligence Ser 


vice, M. J. Patton 
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The Agricultural Situation: Economic Effects of Fluctuating Prices. 
Georce F. Warren and Frank A. Pearson. (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. 1924. Pp. xvi, 306.) 

Looked at as a treatise in economics, the essential doctrine of this 
book runs about as follows. Wars, at least as thus far conducted, are 
accompanied by inflation. Once this inflation begins, a fairly definite 
train of events is started, which is bound to run its full course, and there 
is very little that public agencies can do to help the situation, except 
to stabilize the dollar if possible. The level at which the dollar should 
be stabilized is the one which will do the least injustice to the largest 
number of debtors and creditors, bondholders and taxpayers, property- 
owners and property-less, etc. The chain of events accompanying the 
deflation includes sagging prices, lagging wages, lagging retail mar- 
gins, lagging tax-rates, relatively low prices for farm products, and 
general agricultural depression. The movement ends when prices are 
again at their “pre-war level.” 

There is nothing novel about such doctrine. In its general outlines, 
probably nearly everybody subscribes to it. The contribution of the 
authors is rather in tracing out the details of its most recent mani- 
festation. The period they have chosen for particular study begins 
with the World War, and lasts until late in 1924. They have under- 
taken to show how agriculture especially has been involved in it and 
how agriculture is now suffering from the post-war phases of it. It 
was the secondary inflation in 1919 that particularly afflicted agri- 
culture, because until then there had been no land boom. ‘The writers 
believe that wholesale prices in the United States will continue to follow 
a very erratic course, but that the general tendency will be down, and 
that prices will approach the pre-war level sometime in the next ten 
to twenty years” (p. 26). 

The presentation of this doctrine occupies the first 94 pages and 
the last 77 pages. Chapters 11 to 20 take up the different farm pro- 
ducts, show the trends in their prices, and attempt to demonstrate the 
causes of these trends. The titles of some of the important or in- 
teresting chapters are as follows: Effects of deflation upon agriculture 
and industry; Taxes; Debt; Freight rates; Farm, wholesale and retail 
prices; Farm wages; Other agricultural depressions; Probable future 
prices; Adjusting farming to deflation; Remedies. The chapters on 
prices of farm products give index numbers of prices for the different 
farm products by months from 1910 to October, 1924, and in many 
cases actual price quotations back to 1856. The authors have as- 
sembled and analyzed about all the available data relating to this 
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problem. Most of | data are from government reports, particu 

larly from reports of t United States Department of Agriculture. 
The authors hay le it one of their objectives to combat the pre 

vailing confusion of ind with re spect to the present condition of 


agriculture and the cause of it. The senior author and the reviewer 
both sat through the recent program of the American Statistica] 


Association devoted to agriculture. The reviewer agrees heartily 
with all that the other said subsequently with respect to this program. 
The issues which economists will raise with respect to this presenta- 


tion, of course, relate principally to the future trend of prices. As 


the authors admit, “many competent students do not expect prices to 
decline much below the level of 1924” (p. 261). There are many 
others who are less certain of a general downward trend than Pro- 


fessor Warren and Professor Pearson. What particular magic at- 
taches to the “pre-war level”? Was not this particular level the 
result of a combination of many circumstances, some of which were 
more or less temporary or abnormal? Why should we expect this 
particular combination of circumstances, abnormal and all, or an equi- 
valent of it, to duplicate itself, say, in 1940? In periods when the 
war influence upon price levels has largely spent itself, as from 1880 
to 1915, various forces are likely to be at work producing trends in 
the price level. Why may not such forces have been at work from 
1915 to 1924 along with the war influences? The problem involved 
is, of course, a difficult one. Surely no one can claim really to have 
solved it. 

There will be others who will expect the maladjustment between 
agriculture and the other industries to right itself more quickly than 
do the authors. Their explanation of it is principally in terms of the 
lag in retail prices, this in turn being due principally to the lag in 
wages. The way to raise prices to farmers, they say, is to raise re- 
tail prices. Middlemen’s margins are not likely to change very much 
for some time. They tend to remain nearly the same absolutely, no 
matter how high or how low retail prices are, except over considerable 
periods of time. The only way to raise prices to farmers is, there- 
fore, to raise retail prices. 'To accomplish this, what is needed is a 
general rise in the price level (pp. 28, 76-77, 87, 291). On this point, 
it is proper to say that most of us believe that middlemen’s margins 
are more responsive to price level changes than do the authors. 

One of the special factors in the present case, is the unprecedented 
city-ward migration in this country, which seems likely to continue 
till farm and urban prices are in proper relation again. But there 
is also the counter movement in many European countries from the 
city to the land. Further developments along this line, and their 
effects, are indeed hard to predict. Attention should also be called to 
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the more rapid rise of prices of farm products than of other products 
from 1896 to 1915. Was this merely a phase of some larger movement, 
to be followed by a recession, or did it grow out of such fundamental 
causes as growth of population, cultivation of poorer grades of land, 
more intensive agriculture, and the like? If it was the latter, has 
the war completely reversed the situation? Finally, where does Pro- 
fessor East come in, with his prediction that in 50 years the tem- 
perate zones will reach a point of population saturation? If this is 
really going to happen, should we not begin to notice its effects on 
farm prices very soon? The authors make some reference to these 
considerations, but they nowhere evaluate them clearly. 

Many will remember that remarkable series of coefficients of corre- 
lation which the authors presented at the 1923 meeting of the American 
Economic Association in Washington. The chapters on prices of 
different farm products embody the conclusions from these correlation 
studies. The method followed, it will be remembered, was to correlate 
price series for farm products, using lags of various lengths, with other 
series of various kinds, taking them one at a time, which they thought 
might conceivably give a significant result. Another method of at 
tack upon such a problem is to make first a thorough deductive anal 
ysis of the problem, singling out all the underlying forces, then secure 
as good measures as possible of each of these and run a multiple cor- 
relation analysis. If such methods had been followed in this case, 
the different factors determining prices of the various products could 
have been isolated and evaluated, and a much more fundamental ex- 
planation could usually have been offered. Take, for example, two 
such influences upon butter prices as the obvious one of volume of 
production, and the business cycle, of which the authors make such a 
point (p. 159). Does volume of production follow the business cycle? 
Has it a cycle of the same length as the business cycle? If so, how do 
they become synchronized? and why? A thorough-going analysis 
should furnish an answer to such questions. It might easily be found 
that the business cycle had little or nothing to do with it, especially 
in view of the fact that the period available for study is only 17 years, 
1897 to 1913. it must be said in general that short-period correla- 
tions of business cycle movements and other economic phenomena are 
not very conclusive unless carefully analyzed. 

The general public will be mostly interested in the remedies set forth. 
The principal conclusion that one forms is that the only way to keep 
agriculture from having similar experiences in the future is to prevent 
wars, or find some way of conducting them in the future that does not 

*Mankind at the Crossroads, Edward M. East, p. 348. 


*See Professor Irving Fisher’s note in the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, Dec., 1923, p. 1024. 
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cause prices to The specific suggestion of a legislative nature 
which the authors ike is that a special committee be appointed by 
Congress “to make a scientific study of the relationship of different 
classes and determine the price level that will result in the least total] 
injustice, and to study the feasibility of various methods of obtaining 
a reasonable degree of price stability” (p. 18). In the meantime, 
the farmers must solve their own problems individually, by keeping 
down expenses in every possible way, by saving labor, by growing more 
of their own food, by not cropping the poorer acres, even by quitting 
their farms in some cases. The commonly proposed remedies, dump- 
ing, tariffs, increased immigration, more credit, codperation, and even 
diversification, would help very little, and some of them would do much 


harm. There are those, of course, who because of this will put Pro- 
fessors Warren and Pearson in the large class of the economic fatalists, 


But theirs is a larger undertaking than merely nursing a conval- 
escent back to health—it is nothing less than complete prevention of the 
disease. The method they would adopt may be, it is true, what Dr. 
B. M. Anderson once called “economic chiropractic.” 

On the score of construction, the book is not up to the usual high 
standard set by Professor Warren. There is a disconcerting tendency 
to repeat sentences and almost whole paragraphs verbatim in different 
chapters. Here and there paragraphs fail to cohere properly. 


Lastly, the chapt on prices of the various farm products and the 


rest of the book are not altogether harmonized. Professor Pearson 
makes much use of the business cycle in explaining the movements of 
prices of particular products. Professor Warren scarcely mentions 
business cycles—his is a war explanation almost solely. Professor 
Pearson’s chapters usually combine yield with prices, but Professor 
Warren, although recognizing volume of production as a factor in 


the problem, really fails to incorporate it in his fundamental analysis. 
His curves are of prices only. 

In conclusion, one wonders why the authors chose for their foreword 
a remark of the late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace, in 
which he said that we as a nation must decide in the next twenty years 
whether or not we shall sacrifice our agriculture for the building of 
cities. The feature of national policy which is principally involved 
in this is tariff policy. This is principally what Secretary Wallace, 
being a good Republican, had in mind. What do the authors of 
The Agricultural Situation have in mind? 

Joun D. Brack. 
University of Minnesota. 
NEW BOOKS 

Cremer, M. A. Petroleum in Brazil. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 

inf. bull. 311 Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 32.) 
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E.swortH, R. H. Development and present status of farmers’ codpera 
tive business organizations. Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1302.  (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Does. 1924. Pp. 76.) 


Forster, G. W. Agricultural economics laboratory manual. (Raleigh, 
N. C.: Edward & Broughton Prtg. Co. 1924. Pp. 47.) 


Jarrrey, E. C. Coal and civilization. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. xvi, 178. $2.50.) 
An explanation of the varied services contributed by coal and its pro- 
ducts, and a description of the structure and origin of coal. Author is 
professor of plant morphology at Harvard University. 


MackintosH, W. A. Agricultural codperation in western Canada. (Kings 
ton, Ont.: Queen’s University. 1924. Pp. ix, 173.) 

“The scope of this study is less extended than its title would indicate. 
It is confined to the investigation of codperative marketing and purchasing 
in the three provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta.”’ The 
first six chapters give a fairly detailed historical sketch of the develop- 
ments of Canadian coéperative grain marketing (and several minor enter- 
prises) which, with some rather striking differences, have paralleled the 
analogous movement in our own Mid-west and West. The remaining 
six chapters likewise present much descriptive material, but also the 
author’s analysis of the economic significance and coéperative character 
of the movement. In chapters 8 and 9 there is a discussion of the 
codperative character of the central companies and of problems of or- 
ganization which is worthy of careful study by American codperators. 
While the concluding chapter professes to present “The theory of 
agricultural codperation,” this title seems overambitious and the content 
of the chapter disappointing. However, both here and throughout the 
book there is an admirable insistence upon the relation betwen the dis- 
tinctive features of organization and practice and the peculiar conditions 
of time, place, and existing economic organization out of which they grew. 
As a whole, this study is a helpful addition to the slender literature of 
coéperative organization in America. 


E. G. N. 


Nicnotis, W. D., Jett, C. U. and Gatitoway, Z. L. A study of farm 
organization and management in Mason and Fleming Counties. Ken- 
tucky Agricultural Experiment Station, bull. no. 253. (Lexington, Ky.: 
Agri. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Ky. 1924. Pp. 84.) 


Nourse, E. G. American agriculture and the European market. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. xvii, 333. $2.50.) 

This book is one of the publications of the Institute of Economics, 
the first of a series of projected investigations in agricultural economics. 
Its scope is limited, as the title indicates, to an investigation of the con- 
dition of American agriculture solely as it is affected by the European 
market. 

In the early chapters Dr. Nourse shows that conditions in American 
agriculture were not static in 1914, as is implied by the popular idea of 
getting “back to normal.” On the contrary certain significant and little- 
recognized trends are pointed out. From the Civil War to the close of 
the century, agricultural exports were steadily mounting, notably the 
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exportation of reals Almost exactly at the turn of the century th 
curve of agricultural exports turned downward, and shows a marked 
decline in the fift ear period before the World War. This trend wa; 
especially marked in the case of foodstuffs; cotton was conspicuous a; 
a commodity the exportation of which increased. This pre-war declin 


is attributed to: first, the tariff policy adopted by continental European 


countries with a view to restoring their own agriculture; second, the 
development of other and cheaper sources of supply; and, third, th 
growth of the American domestic market. 

The World Was olently deranged existing conditions. European 
production was rtailed and because of the difficulties of ocean trans- 
portation from Australia, India, and Argentina this demand was con 
centrated upon the United States and Canada. Crop acreages expanded, 
exportation incré 1 and prices rose rapidly. When, about a year after 
the Armistice, further credit extension from public or private sources 
was cut off, Europe’s buying power was shattered. Agricultural pro 
duction in the United States continued at a high level and prices declined 
to the low level of European demand. The depression, which was felt 
in all business, was especially severe and long-continued in agriculture. 
Relief measures have been mere palliatives in the opinion of Dr. Nours: 

Part II of the book is an analysis of the problem confronting American 
agriculture in 1924 and thereafter. Chapter 4 presents a clear-cut and 
sound statement of the general factors determining a nation’s ability 
to buy in foreign markets. The purchasing power of Germany, France, 
Italy, Great Britain and other “consuming countries” is then separately 
analyzed. The nelusion is reached that all of them have in prospect 
but a limited purchasing power as compared to pre-war conditions. 
Even in the face of a productivity at present below the pre-war level, 
Dr. Nourse concludes that “the Europe of some years to come will ap- 
proach closer to agricultural self-sufficiency (except for cotton) than at 
any time since the seventies of the last century.” 


Moreover, he holds that of imported agricultural products other 
countries will furnish an increasing proportion. Before the war th 
United Kingdom and the leading continental countries were increasing 
their agricultural portation from Russia, Argentina, Canada, and 
Australia to take the place of declining purchases from the United States. 
This tendency will be even more marked in the future. ‘For American 
agriculture to plan her future building on the foundation of an expected 
revival of the European market would, therefore, mean building on 
quicksand.”” Nevertheless, he does not hold a gloomy view of the future. 
Agriculture in the United States was highly prosperous during the im 
mediate pre-war period in spite of declining sales to Europe. He re 
frains from offering any solution for the unsatisfactory condition of 1924 
or passing judgment upon any of the emergency devices which have been 
advocated to meet the situation. 

The book is interestingly written. Ample statistical data are presented 
with the text to support the author’s main conclusions. Supplementary 
data, chiefly relating to agricultural exports and imports in the pre- 
war period, are given in appendices. Forty-seven well-prepared charts 
facilitate the reader's grasp of the statistical data presented. 

Howarp H. Preston. 
University of Washington 
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the G. A. and Tape, J.W. A study of farm organization in southwestern 


arked } Minnesota. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1271 (Washington: Supt. 

dwas Docs. 1925. 15c.) 

ie i Prescort, S. C. Report of an investigation of cof e. (New York: Joint 

opean . Coffee Trade Publicity Committee, 64 Water St. 1924. Pp. 84.) 

1, the Rousu, G. A., editor. Mineral industry: its statistics, technology and 

1, the trade during 1923. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1924. Pp. 
xviii, 887.) 

“et Scumupt, L. B., and Ross, E. D., editors. Readings in the economic history 

+ an of American agriculture. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. 

inded. xii, 591.) 

after The book is divided into a general introduction and four parts, called 

Slaentins respectively, Colonial Foundations, Plantation and Frontier, The Agrarian 

| pro Revolution and the Settlement of the Far West, and Reorganization 

clined and Readjustment. All told, there are 57 selections by 49 authors, with 

s felt an editors’ introduction to each of the four parts. These introductions 

Store total only 22 pages, but there are six fairly lengthy selections from the 

ae senior editor and one excerpt from the writings of the junior editor. 

evices Undoubtedly this book will prove a valuable aid to teachers and stu- 

myger: dents, serving the worthy purposes so well set forth in the preface. 

bility General proportion and emphasis are good. Possibly some readers will 

ees think that between part III and part IV there is something of a gap. 

atille Some might even suggest that the space given to part IV might better 

pspect have been devoted to a fuller treatment of our agricultural evolution 

ai prior to the Great War. 

level, E. G. N. 

Il ap- Watiace, H.C. Our debt and duty to the farmer. (New York: Century 

lan at Co. 1925. $1.75.) 

other Warts, R. L. Rural Pennsylvania. Rural state and province series, 

o th edited by L. H. Bamtey. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xvii, 

331. $2.50.) 

and Contains chapters by specialists on the physical and climatic setting 

states. of Pennsylvania, soils, agricultural industries, animal industries, mar- 

aloes kets, rural manufactures. Editor is director of the Experiment Station 

rected of the Pennsylvania State College. 

i The agricultural situation in the United States. The Annals, January, 


uture. 1925, vol. CXVII, no. 206. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Pol. and 


‘ im Soc. Science. 1925. Pp. 304.) 

e re 

1994 Atlas of American agriculture. Part 1, The physical basis of agriculture. 

» been Section E, Natural vegetation. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 29.) 

rented Contains “Grassland and desert shrub,” by H. L. Shantz; and ‘For 

tary ests,’ by R. Zon. 

> pre- Cotton facts. Edition of 1924. (New York: Shepperson Pub. Co. 1924. 

charts Pp. 256.) 

eg The dispensability of a wheat surplus in the United States. Wheat studies 


of the Food Research Institute, vol. I, no. 4. (Stanford Univ., Calif.: 
Food Research Inst. 1925. Pp. 121-142.) 
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Giant power 17 pment as a social factor. Th 
Annals, March, VIII, n 207. (Philade Iphia: Am. Acad- 
emy of Pol. and 925 Pp. xii, 190.) 

Investigations of ind the mining industry, 1923. (Ottawa, 
Can.: Dept. of Mine l i Pp. 74 

New Zealand agricu storal production for 1923-24. Supple 
ment to statistical Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics 
Office. 1924. 

Purdue handbook ultu ucts, 1924. (Lafayette, Ind.: Purdue 
Univ., Agri. Exp. S 924 Pp. 223.) 
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ArraLion, A. L’indu rtile en France pendant la guerre. (Paris: 
Les Presses Un tal 1925 
Public service revi | Newark, N. J.: Public Service Corp. of 
N. J. 1924. Pp. 104 
A story of the plant and equipment of public service operating com- 
panies used in supplying electric, gas and local transportation service 


to the people of New Jersey 


Swift §& Company 19% r book, covering the activities of the year 1924. 
(Chicago: Swift & ¢ 192 Pp. 55.) 

Virginia industria ’ Richmond, Va.: Bureau of Labor and In 
dustry. 1925 I 


Transportation and Communication 


The Consolidation of Railroads. By Wautrer M. W. Sptawn. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1925. Pp. vii, 290. $3.00.) 
The author dis t purposes of consolidation; summarizes the 
Ripley Report, the Interstate Commerce Commission plan, and three 
other plans; shows how the Record was made, and criticizes its ade- 
quacy; describes t! mntroversies that arose over the commission’s 
plan in the several sect of the country; presents a brief summary 
of the advantages and disadvantages of consolidation; criticizes com- 
pulsory consolidation, and advocates permissive consolidation. 


The primary purpose of consolidation was to solve the problem 
I I 


created by the weak roads by consolidating them with the strong 
ones. But the author, after a careful study of the Record, finds 
little reason to believe that this purpose is to be effectuated. He 
points out that the big issue in the East was the disposition to be made 
of the Central Railroad of New Jersey and the Philadelphia and 
Reading, two strong roads that were highly coveted because of their 
possession of valuable terminals in New York City. There was much 
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interest in the East in the terminal question, and very little interest 
in finding a haven of refuge for the necessitous roads. 

In New England it appears that rehabilitation, and not consolida- 
tion, offered the best promise of relief. The New Haven preferred a 
New England group, even though it was a consolidation of weak lines, 
to a union of weak New England lines with strong trunk lines. In the 
Chesapeake region the chief bone of contention was whether the 
Chesapeake and Ohio or the Norfolk and Western should get the Vir- 
ginian, and there was no particular clamor for weak roads. In the 
South the Illinois Central adopted the prevailing attitude in declining 
to take the Tennessee Central, a weak carrier. In the West there was 
much discussion of a weak railroad—the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul—but the object was to wish off the St. Paul on some other road. 
In the Southwest, instead of weak roads being consolidated with 
strong, the commission’s plan provided for the consolidation of weak 
roads with weak. The author therefore concludes that there is little 
prospect that the primary purpose of the consolidation provisions will 
be achieved. 

Another purpose of consolidation was the realization of more eco- 
nomical operation. The publicity agencies made much of the econ- 
omies of consolidation, and succeeded in convincing many people. But 
in the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission no careful 
analysis was made of the possible sources of these economies, and no 
studies were submitted as to their amount. The author regards the 
economies of consolidation as highly uncertain, and the disadvantages 
as very real, 

In the concluding chapters the author states the objections to com- 
pulsory consolidation, and the advantages of permissive consolidation. 
He maintains that compulsory consolidation would lead, because of the 
practical difficulties, to government ownership; and this would be a 
“calamity.” He finds nothing in the present situation that calls for 
resort to either of these drastic remedies. It is agreed that consol- 
idations should be sanctioned from time to time when supported by 
the judgment of practical railroad men, and when approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as being in the public interest. But 
there is no need to “force an arbitrary, radical, revolutionary and 
perhaps cataclysmic series of combinations.” Our country is grow- 
ing, and will continue to grow; and who has the understanding and in- 
sight into the future necessary to divide our railways into a few rigid 
systems that will stand the test of time! To attempt it, in the 
author’s judgment, is foolhardy, and not an evidence of praiseworthy 
courage. 

The reviewer commends this book to all students of the consolidation 
question, and particularly to those who believe that consolidation will 
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furnish a practical si on of the railroad rate problem. Though 
a considerable portio1 the material—notably the summary of the 
several plans—is already familiar to them, they will find much evidence 
dug out of the Record and Briefs that will make it difficult for them to 
retain their views as to th efficacy of consolidation as a solution of 


railroad ills. 
Jongs. 
Stanford University 
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E. ki ration New York: Simmons-Boardman. 
1924. Pp. 25 

I RANKFURTER, | Supplement to cases under the Interstate Com 
merce act. Sup} nt to the second edition. (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ. Press. 1925 Pp. 791-984.) 

Iver, K. V. Ina 1ys. India of today, vol. VII. (New York 
Oxford Univ. P: 1924. Pp. viii, 131. $1.) 

Lone, W. R. Rail Central America and the West Indies. Dept 
of Commerce, Trade promotion series, 5. (Washington: Supt. Does. 
1925. Pp. xvi, 376. 70c.) 

Loomis, E. F. H transportation by bus has grown in one year. (New 
York: Nat. Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Ave. 1925. 
Pp. 8.) 

Norris, H. H., edit: Electric railway practices in 1923; as revealed in 
presentations ma lugust 15, 1923, to the Charles A. Coffin Foundation 
by nearly a scor lectric railways. (New York: Am. Electric Rail- 
way Assoc. 1924 Pp. 231. $2.) 

Ricu, W. E. The | f the United States Post Office to the year 
1829. Harvard nic studies, vol. XXVII. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press 24. Pp. vii, 190. $2.) 

The present study, though accepted as a doctoral dissertation, was 
only a beginning of a comprehensive investigation of the history of the 
Post Office. The larger plan was interrupted by the war and was 
still unfulfilled at the time of the author’s death at Camp Devens. 

The period covered by this study is such that the chief results lie in 
the contribution to the history of communication in the later colonial 
period and in the rlier days of the national government. The careful 
use of manuscript and printed sources make the work a genuine con 


1 


tribution to the literature of the period. It adds much to the vividness 
of our picture of the revolutionary struggle and to our appreciation of the 
problems of pioneer life in the early nineteenth century. 

Franklin’s career as postmaster under the Crown and under the Con- 
tinental Congress is, of course, well known, but the use of the manuscript 
records of the Continental Congress has enabled the author to add many 
details. The history of the posts after the adoption of the constitution 
presents more fresh matter, as it is largely based on the manuscript 
letter books of the postmasters general, which have not been significantly 
used by previous writers 
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Ruvey, R.E. Traffic glossary. (Chicago: La Salle Extension Univ. 1924. 
Pp. 145.) 

Coérdination of transport agencies in New England. (New York: Nat. 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 24.) 


Cost of handling mail matter; letter from the Postmaster General in res- 
ponse to Senate Resolution 269, agreed to December 2, 1924. Part I. 
Senate Doc. no. 162. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 214.) 


Freight forwarding in the United States and abroad. Supp. to Commerce 
Reports, Trade inf. bull. 310. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 
14.) 

The German railways: plan of reorganization of the system from which 
one third of Germany’s reparation payments are to be derived. (New 
York: N. Y. Trust Co., 100 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 8.) 


Governmental regulation of motor vehicle common carriers. 1925 edition. 
(New York: Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 1925. Pp. 27.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission, thirty-eighth annual report, 1924. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 273.) 


Merchant marine statistics, 1924. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925.) 


Motor vehicle traffic conference. Proceedings of a conference held under 
the joint auspices of Yale University and the State of Connecticut in 
New Haven, April 9, 10, and 11, 1924. Edited by R. S. Kirsy. (New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 179.) 


Norfolk and Western Railway: a list of references. (Washington: Library, 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 1924. Pp. 52, cyclostyled.) 


An ordinance providing for a comprehensive municipal local transportation 
system passed by the City Council of Chicago. (Chicago: City Council. 
1925. Pp. 65.) 

Place of train, trolley, truck and bus in New England. (New York: Nat. 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 24.) 


The ports of Galveston, Houston, and Texas City, Texas. Port series, no. 
6. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 75c.) 


Sundry proposals and plans for the development of local transportation 
facilities in the City of Chicago including elevated railroads, street rail- 
ways, passenger subways, motorbus lines. (Chicago: City Clerk. 1924. 
Pp. 52.) 
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Apams, A. B. Economics of business cycles. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xvi, 268. $2.50.) 


Anperson, B. M., Jr. The income of the American people and the ratio 
of foreign to domestic trade 1890-1924. (New York: Chase National 
Bank. 1925. Pp. 14.) 
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Boven, P. Le pri yrmal Essai sur la lutte contre les crises eco- 
onomiques et la spéculation illicite. (Paris: Payot. 1924. Pp. 521. 
20 fr.) 
An essay on what the author calls “illicit speculation,’ and on th 


means which have been taken in various times and countries to combat 
it. There is an extended study of French and Swiss legislation by 


which endeavors were made to control such speculation and to fix prices 
by authority. According to the author, all such attempts to settle prices 
by law are doomed to failure since the normal price depends on supply 
and demand. The book contains a good deal of information as to the 
ways taken to control and corner the market, but the author does not 
seem to see any princi} le on which such injury to the consuming public 
can be curbed. 
R. R. W. 

CLEMEN, R. A. Is th yrain trade changing? (Chicago: Illinois Mer 
chants Trust Company. 1924. Pp. 24.) 

GROSSMANN, R. Die Entwr kelung des Verkehrs in Argentinien und thre 
Wirkungen auf die Volksbildung. (Hamburg: L. Friederichsen & Co, 
1924. Pp. 247-259 

From Mitteilung i. Geograph. Gesellschaft in Hamburg, Bd. 36. 

Hexter, M. B. Social consequences of business cycles. Introduction 
by A. A. Youn: Publications of the Pollak Foundation for Economic 
Research, no. 7 Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xxiii, 
206. $4.) 

Hugues, T. L. Tobacco trade of Spain, Portugal, and the Canary Islands. 


Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 315. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1925. Pp. 21 

Lay, T. H. Foreign service of the United States. (New York: Prentice 

Hall Co. 1925. Pp. xvi, 438. $5.) 
Chapter 5 deals with the consular service (pp. 124-151). 

Lazo, H. Mevzico as a market for United States goods. Supp. to Com- 
merce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 306. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 
Pp. 19.) 

Suurz, N. L. Merchandising methods and trade conditions in _ the 
Amazon valley. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 320. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 12.) 

Wuee ter, L. A. International trade in wool. Supp. to Commerce Re- 
ports, Trade inf. bull. 301. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 70.) 


Annuaire de l’Ecole Supérieure de Commerce a Varsovie. (Warsaw, Po- 
land: Ecole Supérieure de Commerce. 1923. Pp. 196.) 
This is the first of a projected series of annuals to be issued by the 
Academy of Commerce in Warsaw (Koszykowa Str., No. 9). Each con- 
tribution is followed by a summary in French. 


Annual statement of trade of the United Kingdom with foreign countries 
and British possessions, 1923, as compared with the years 1920 to 1922. 
Vols. I-IV. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1926.) 


Foreign markets for confectionery. I, Latin America. II, Far East. 
Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bulls. 307 and 317. (Washing- 
ton: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 24; 16.) 
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Importers and exporters directory for Siam, 1924. Second edition. (Bang 
kok: Ministry of Commerce. 1924. Pp. 145.) 

Monthly trade and navigation accounts of the United Kingdom for January, 
1925, as compared with 1913 and 1924. For foreign countries and 


British countries overseas, December 1924. (London: H. M. Stationery 
Office. 1925. 3s. 6d.; 6s.) 


Norway: foreign trade. (Washington: Norwegian Legation. Pp. 60.) 


Per il trattato di commercio italo-germanico. (Naples: Camera di Com- 
mercio e Industria di Napoli. 1925. Pp. 45.) 


Recueil des traités commerciaux de la République Polonaise. Tome I, fas. 
I. (Warsaw: Academy of Commerce in Warsaw. 1924. Pp. 193.) 
In Polish and French. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


Interest as a Cost. By Cuirsron H. Scovert. (New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1924. Pp. v, 254. $2.50.) 

Should an estimated allowance for interest on investment receive 
explicit recognition in the accounts of the specific business enterprise 
as an operating expense? This question, actively debated by ac- 
countants a few years ago, is revived in the present volume. The 
book consists largely of a restatement and elaboration of Mr. Scovell’s 
contentions for the affirmative as set forth in his Cost Accounting and 
Burden Application (published by D. Appleton and Company in 1920), 
supplemented by a considerable amount of material designed to in- 
dicate the extent to which the opinions of economists, accountants, 
business men, and the courts support this side of the question. 

Mr. Scovell’s position (stated quite systematically in the first half 
of the book) may be briefly summarized as follows. Interest on in- 
vestment is recognized by economists as a cost of production which 
must be deducted by the entrepreneur, the enterpriser as such, before 
his profits can be reckoned. To the accountant the “entrepreneurial” 
function is of paramount importance; and he should accordingly define 
the net earnings of the particular business entity as the share imputable 
to this particular function. To isolate such share by accounting 
methods it is necessary to include in operating expenses not merely the 
cost of all commodities and services purchased by those in charge of 
the enterprise but a “reasonable” allowance for the interest on all 
capital contributed by the investors, including that furnished by the 
entrepreneur in his auxiliary capacity of mere capitalist. The base 
upon which the interest charge should be calculated should be de- 
termined preferably by reference to the asset side of the balance sheet ; 
that is, the total of all of the assets used in production—land, buildings, 
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equipment, and inventories, and, in exceptional cases, cash and 4p. 


ceivables—furnishes the appropriate measure of investment. 


In ascertaining base, assets should in general be valued at cost, 


notwithstanding the fact that in the case of depreciable property this 


~ 


may in some degree involve a duplication. The proper rate to appl; 
in calculating the interest allowances is the rate which is considered 
reasonable in the particular industrial community on standard invest- 
ments, rather than the rate of pure interest as evidenced by federal 
borrowings or the specific rate or rates paid on the securities of th 
company in question. The interest estimate so determined should lx | 


charged to operating accounts—preferably in terms of jobs or other } 


appropriate cost units—and should be concurrently credited to an 
“interest-charged-to-cost” account, an account which should be per- 
iodically closed into the “loss and gain” summary. Any such loss- 
and-gain credit which is not absorbed in the current period by equiva- 
lent interest charges included in the cost-of-sales figure is not a mea- 
sure of true income and should not be used as a basis for dividend 
appropriations. 

In developing his argument the author leans heavily upon references 
to logic and economic theory. Nevertheless he does not neglect to point 
out (in chapter 4) that interest calculations are involved in measuring 
the efficiency of alternative methods and processes, in separating and 
comparing departmental profits, in ascertaining the comparative ad- 
vantages of particular lines of business, in judging the relative advan- 
tages of owning or renting fixed assets, and in other practical problems. 

A major part of the second half of the book is devoted to the citation 
and discussion of opinions and legal cases. The author consumes 
thirty-three pages in this section in stating and answering seriatim 
what he deems to be the possible objections to his views. In other 
words, he elevates a succession of men of straw which he then proceeds 
to flatten with something approaching enthusiasm. 

The author apparently does not realize that the cost about which 
the economist is usually talking when he denominates the return to 
capital as such, interest, as a cost element is not the expense of the 
particular business enterprise but the price-influencing cost in a par- 
ticular industry, market area, or economic community—the total 
economic cost to the marginal producer, whoever and wherever he 
may be, and a cost which is the equivalent of selling price. That is, 
to the economist anything is a cost which is represented in the long-run 
supply price; and in this sense, of course, not merely pure interest and 
managerial wages are costs, but the entire rate of return—including 
the compensation for risk-taking and other burdens and functions for 
which normal pure profits are the reward—necessary to call capital 
and enterprise into a given field in appropriate amount is a cost. And 
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this means that if we are going to construct the expense accounts of 
the specific business from the point of view of the orthodox conception 
of economic cost we shall be forced to take the position that an en- 
terprise never earns anything unless differential or excess profits— 
producers’ surpluses or rents—are present! 

Further, Mr. Scovell ignores or slights serious practical objections 
to his recommendations. In effect he is insisting that the accountant 
shall define the expenses and net earnings of the particular business 
enterprise in terms of a more or less abstract economic function, entre- 
preneurship (a function which it is well-nigh impossible to isolate in 
any precise fashion in actual business practice), rather than in terms 
of the concrete business and legal entities and interests which are in- 
volved—a most questionable position from the standpoint of rational 
accounting procedure. There seems to be good ground for holding 
that the accountant should look upon the affairs of the business enter- 
prise through the eyes of flesh-and-blood managers, owners, investors, 
and should attempt to present statistical data which shall serve the 
practical purpose of these interests. And is it not reasonable, then, to 
maintain that the distinction between (1) the structures, commodities, 
and services which have been actually acquired by purchase through 
the use of funds committed to the enterprise and (2) hypothetical 
allowances for economic functions implicitly furnished by the owners 
themselves must be observed if rational conclusions based upon the 
accounts are to be reached by these owners? Can anything but con- 
fusion result from an accounting by which any part of the prospective 
or possible return to the investors themselves is rendered homogeneous 
with actual expenses incurred, is treated as a cost of producing 
business revenue rather than as an element of net income? 

In the very nature of the case accounting is a mechanism designed to 
meet the needs of the specific business concern rather than to furnish 
answers to broad economic questions (although this does not mean 
that business accounting may not contribute, indirectly, to the solution 
of such questions). Business income, therefore, is a residuum, a differ 
ence between actual expenses of operation and revenues. The income 
realized may or may not be satisfactory in view of all conditions, but 
in dealing with this question procedures should not be adopted which 
will obscure the amount of such income as has been earned, whatever 
itmay be. Once the actual earnings have been determined and clearly 
set forth, on the other hand, it may well fall to the lot of the accountant 
or statistician to apportion the amount into its underlying economic 
components. The result of such an apportionment is at best nothing 
more than a hypothesis, but it may be of some value to the various 
equities concerned. Work of this type, it should also be recognized, 
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should take the form of a special analysis appended to the income 
report and should in no case be recorded in the accounts proper. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out that to say that the 
accountant “is not making his statements for any one other than the 
common stockholders,” a comment from Kemper Simpson which Mr, 
Scovell quotes with approval, is almost equivalent to saying that an 
undigested statement of debits and credits in which operating expenses, 
interest, income taxes, and preferred dividends are treated as hom- 
ogeneous is an adequate corporate income sheet. As a matter of fact 
the income report of the large company should emphasize a series of 
balances, net operating revenue, net taxable income (net earnings less 
interest actually paid and accrued), balance available for common 
dividends, and addition to (or decrease in) accumulated surplus. Fur- 
ther, it must be remembered that even if an income report were pre- 
pared solely from the standpoint of the common shareholders this 
would be a far cry from the preparation of such a statement entirely 
from the point of view of the “entrepreneurial” function. In general 
the common shareholder in modern business exercises the function of 
the investor or capitalist proper in just as marked a degree as that 
of entrepreneur. 

The actual costs incurred by an enterprise are historical data re- 
presenting real outlays, and they clearly give rise to legitimate expense 
charges. Economic profit, pure interest, and managerial wages (in 
so far as the services of management are not acquired by actual pur- 
chase )—the earnings of the enterprise expressed in terms of functional 
economic shares—on the other hand, are at the outset merely prospec- 
tive or possible. The proof of the income pudding lies in successful 
operation. Funds committed to a typical business venture are not 
funds invested in contractual securities or deposited in a savings 
account. There is no positive assurance in advance that a satis- 
factory rate of earnings will be realized or that there will be any net 
earnings. Under these circumstances is it not quite unreasonable to 
charge estimated interest on investment (or any related element) to 


operation, to assume that the economic significance of the use of the 
owner’s capital has already been validated in the form of increased 
values in work-in-process and other current asset accounts? 


If expenses were padded through the inclusion of an estimated 
allowance for the prospective return to capital it would of course be 
necessary, to avoid a technical break-down in the accounting system, 
to introduce an offsetting credit entry. And, as Mr. Scovell himself 
points out, such a credit is a “mere bookkeeping entry,” an entry, in 
other words, which has no significance, does not represent a distinct 
financial fact. Is not this alone sufficient condemnation of the prac- 
tice from the standpoint of sound accounting procedure? In this con- 
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nection Mr. Scovell makes a serious blunder in assuming that the credit 
to “interest-charged-to-cost” account is no more nominal in character, 
no more hypothetical or arbitrary, than the credit entry which arises 
in the orthodox method of accounting for accrued depreciation. In 
accruing depreciation the accountant is simply spreading over the 
life of a piece of property, as operating charges, the actual cost 
incurred, and the concurrent credits represent either directly or 
indirectly (in the event that a contra account is employed) the re- 
duction in asset values. This is simply a straightforward piece of 
expense accounting; there are no “mere bookkeeping entries” involved. 

Calculations covering hypothetical interest on investment are, of 
course, important in a great variety of circumstances (although it may 
well be urged that normal rate of return rather than pure interest is 
usually the significant element). But it has not yet been demon- 
strated that this fact requires the accountant regularly to pad 
operating expenses and operating credits. The matter of return to 
capital (both interest and normal profits being included) must, it is 
true, be taken into consideration in making comparisons of plants, 
processes, departments, etc. If, for example, the management is 
contemplating the installation of improved and more costly equip- 
ment, it is evident that the question must be raised as to whether or 
not the increase in net earnings which can reasonably be anticipated 
from the change (due to increase in output, a lowering of labor and 
maintenance charges, or to other factors) is sufficient to yield a fair 
return (normal profits being included) on the necessary addition to 
capital. What is needed in this and similar cases is a special statis- 
tical study in which the essential facts and estimates are laid before 
the management. Certainly, it is hard to see how a rational decision 
on the question could be facilitated by the fact that an allowance 
for interest on the investment involved in the process now in use had 
been regularly recorded in the accounts as an addition to actual 
operating expenses. 

In the matter of comparisons, it may be added, rational judgments 
are promoted if the facts of each case are so reported as to reflect the 
intrinsic peculiarities involved. To the extent that unlike cases are 
reduced to an apparent uniformity, in other words, the very basis 
for real comparison is destroyed. Thus, when Mr. Scevell urges thet 
a company owning its own fixed assets such as buildings should never- 
theless charge its operating costs with an estimated rental, he is in- 
dorsing a policy which, if carried to its logical conclusion, would re- 
sult in the substitution of standardized costs for actual expenses and 
would quite close the door to worth-while comparisons between methods, 
branches, and enterprises. 


Mr. Scovell’s book is certainly provocative. In fact nearly every 
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page invites some s fic criticism. At various points he exaggerates 
the significance of cost accounting as a basis for the fixing of specific 
selling prices. He does not show clearly how the base upon which the 
interest allowance s! be calculated is to be determined. Should ap 
average be used, and if so how should such average be discovered? 
He is quite wrong in assuming (page 70) that no implicit interest ele- 
ment is involved in accounts payable. No explanation is offered as to 
how interest actually paid and accrued on outstanding securities should 
be dealt with. And so or On the other hand the author is to be 
commended for his general consistency in insisting that the return on 


all capital involved—both proprietary and borrowed—is fundamentally 
homogeneous, that methods of financing, in other words, should not 


be allowed to influence costs. His suggestion (pages 45-48) that the 
treatment of interest during construction should be harmonized with 


the treatment of interest during operation is also praiseworthy; al- 
though he apparently does not see that one way of securing such har- 
mony is to exclude interest allowances from cost of construction for 
accounting purposes, and to treat all actual interest charges during 
operation as distributions of net income. 

Mr. Scovell appears to be very sanguine with respect to the adoption 
in practice, on a large scale, of his recommendations. In the judgment 
of the reviewer his optimism in this regard is not well founded. Com- 
paratively few professional accountants have thus far been beguiled. 
And the fact that the Income Tax Unit explicitly refuses to counte- 


nance the practice « ncluding, in allowable deductions or inventory 
valuations, hypothetical interest or other allowances is a serious ob- 
stacle to the success of the author’s proposals. 


W. A. Parton. 


University of Michigan 


Common Stocks as Long Term Investments. By Epcar Lawrence 
SmituH. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. ix, 
129. $1.50.) 


As applied to certain classes of investors, at least, Mr. Smith, a 
New York investment banker, challenges convincingly the generally ac- 
cepted theory that for investment purposes high-grade bonds are 


superior to well-selected stocks. He takes several groups of common 
stocks and bonds and finds out their respective income values for three 
twenty-year periods; from this comparison he discovers that the in- 
vestor in common stocks comes out far ahead of the investor in bonds, 
not only in income but in the market value of his holdings at the end 
of the period. There are eleven tests. Each test assumes the invest- 
ment of approximately $10,000 in ten diversified common stocks of 
large companies (selected so as to eliminate the possibility that the 
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“knowledge of subsequent events might color the choice”) and the 
investment of an equal amount in high-grade bonds. The entire period 
from 1866 to 1923 is covered. Every test except one shows that 
better results are obtained from common stocks than from bonds. 
Contrary to the prevailing opinion among writers, these tests show a 
better result for stocks than for bonds during the period from the 
Civil War to 1896 when the dollar appreciated so greatly, even though 
bonds are given the benefit of this appreciation in terms of purchasing 
power. The advantage of stocks over bonds in the period from 1897 
to 1923 when the dollar was depreciating is overwhelming. 

The author feels justified, “until contrary evidence is presented,” 
in stating his theory of long-term investments, as applied to common 
stocks, in the form of a law: “1. Over a period of years the prin- 
cipal value of a well-diversified holding of the common stocks of repre- 
sentative corporations, in essential industries, tends to increase in 
accordance with the operation of compound interest. 2. Such stock 
holdings may be relied upon over a term of years to pay an average 
income return on such increasing values of something more than the 
average current rate on commercial paper.” The constant growth of 
population, explains the author, is the underlying force which accounts 
for the increase in principal value incident to the profitable reinvest- 
ment of undistributed earnings. In fact he finds that the rate at 
which the principal values in the selected stock holdings rose is 
commensurate with the rate at which the population of the United 
States increased since 1820, namely 2.43 per cent per annum. As- 
suming the adequacy of this explanation of stockholder prosperity, it 
is a debatable question, of course, whether the population will con- 
tinue the same rapid growth in the future and, if so, whether the com- 
panies which were involved in these tests, all being large concerns, 
can continue to obtain their share of the benefit of this growth. Can 
they become larger and larger without having to reckon with the law 
of diminishing returns? If not, the favorable results realized from 
investments in their stocks in the past could not be expected to mater- 
ialize in the future. In that event the law propounded above would 
lose much of its meaning. 

Doubtless writers have failed to give due emphasis to certain pro- 
nounced weaknesses of bonds other than those involving the credit 
position of the debtor and the change of interest rates. For one thing, 
bonds cannot participate in the growth and increasing activity of 
the country; but perhaps of more potency is the defenselessness of 
bonds against the depreciation of the dollar. The author calculates 
that if a purchaser investing in New York Central 314s in April, 
1902, had been forced to sell in July, 1920, he would have lost over 
78 per cent of his investment, and none of this loss would have been 
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due to any impairment in the credit position of this company. The 
elements of risk that explain this result were the depreciation of the 
dollar and a general increase in current interest rates. The depre- 
ciation of the dollar accounted roughly for 63 per cent of this loss. 

This study should not lead to the inference that common stocks 


as a class are necessarily better investments than bonds as a class, 
The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1919 dis- 
closes that the rates of dividend declared to all stock of railroads from 
1888 to and including 1918 averaged about 3.24 per cent. Railroad 
bonds have doubtless made a better showing than this. Statistics are 


not available in other fields. The necessity of making a careful se- 
lection of stocks from prosperous companies in the more stable in- 
dustries as well as practicing diversification appears self-evident. 
The results of the author’s study, therefore, have significance mainly 
for the larger investor who can purchase on a scale to make diversifi- 
cation feasible. ‘To such a one there is ample justification, in the 
opinion of the author, for putting a considerable proportion of his 
funds in high-grade stocks, selected, not primarily for their immediate 
market possibilities, but rather with the long-term investment pros- 
pects in mind. 
Mitton N. NEtson. 
Ohio State University 
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Copetanp, M. T. Principles of merchandising. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
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Professor Copeland’s book is written primarily from the point of view 
of the manufacturer with goods to merchandise, but it also discusses 
some problems of retail store management. Chapter 1 classifies goods 
and describes the characteristics of each class: consumer goods for retail 
distribution, including convenience, shopping, and specialty goods; in 
dustrial goods including installations, accessory equipment, operating 
supplies, fabricating materials and parts; and primary materials. Chap- 
ters 2 and 5 discuss the problems of merchandising these goods, par- 
ticularly the problems which are concerned with the choice of channels 
of distribution. Chapters 6 and 7 consider buying motives. 

The author’s major contribution is contained in the first seven chapters, 
which he has developed from his excellent series of articles published in 
the Harvard Business Review. The most suggestive of these chapters 
are the sixth and the seventh, which treat of buying motives for consumer 
goods and for industrial goods. Distinction is made between buying 
motives which will lead the prospect to purchase a particular product 
or utilize a particular service; and patronage motives, which induce 
consumers to patronize one vendor in preference to another. In dis 
cussing the buying motives, “primary motives’? which impart to the con 
sumer the “‘major, initial, impulse to purchase the kind of article offered 
for sale” are differentiated from “selective motives” in which “the aim 
is to divert the consumer’s expenditure away from other brands of the 
same article.” Further distinction is made between the emotional buying 
motives and rational buying motives. An especially valuable feature is 
the manner in which the author has shown the relation between the various 
buying motives and the problems of merchandising the different types 
of goods. 

In the remaining chapters the sales force, advertising, stock-turn, and 
price policies are considered. These chapters do not maintain the 
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lation of cost analysis to budgetary control. Part three, containing five 
chapters, is devoted to the discussion of cost-accounting systems. Two 
chapters outline the requirements of a preliminary survey of plant and 
productive processes and point out the special problems of system de- 
signing and installation based upon it. The other three chapters des- 
cribe types of cost systems, classified on the basis of the cost details re- 
quired. 

An appendix of 100 pages contains valuable laboratory and problem 
material arranged for use with the chapters in the text, one or more prob 
lems for each chapter. The author suggests that the text and problem 
materials presented are designed for use in a year course in cost ac- 
counting. A budget of supplies is available from the publisher for use in 
the preparation of laboratory and problem assignments. 

James P. Apams. 
Brown University. 


Duppy, E. A. The Chicago Foundry Company. (Chicago: Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press. 1924. Pp. iii, 63.) 


Ferris, E. E. and Corus, G. R. (New York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. ix, 
414.) 

Recognizes that selling demands not only “‘persuasiveness in the sales 
interview” but also an “understanding of the line of merchandise or 
service handled, and of marketing conditions.” Contains chapters on 
the salesman and the price problem, and the salesman and advertising. 
There is a 7-page bibliography of supplementary reading. 


Fiero, C. C. Retail buying, modern principles and practice. (Scranton, 
Pa.: International Textbook Co. 1924. Pp. vii, 219.) 


Freperick, J. G. Book of business standards. (New York: Frank Mau- 
rice, Inc., 15 W. 37th St. 1925. Pp. 209. $2.) 


FreMINVILLE, C. pe, and others. Critical essays on scientific management. 
Bull. of Taylor Soc., vol. X, no. 1, pt. 2. (New York: Taylor Soc., 29 
W. 39 St. 1925. Pp. 92.) 


FrIEDLANDER, M. Die Ford-Motor-Company. Ihre Organisation und ihre 
Methoden. Second edition. (Ziirich: Verlag Organisator. 1925. Pp. 
20.) 


Gites, R. 4500 answers to sales objections. Ronograph no. 5. (New 
York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. 83. $1.25.) 


Greevey, H. D. Estate accounting. Ronograph no. 24. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. v, 110.) 


Hau, H. and others, editors. Real estate manual for brokers, owners, 
and operators. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 1925. Pp. 446. 
$2.50.) 


Heermance, E. L., editor. Codes of ethics: a handbook. (Burlington, 
Vt.: Free Press Prtg. Co. 1924. viii, 525. $4.) 

A collection of the codes of 200 trade and professional associations. 
Codes were collected by the editor in the preparation of a book in social 
ethics. The volume furnishes case material for teachers of ethics and 
also illustrates business practice. 
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Heitman, R. E. Profit-sharing as a method of compensation. Official 
pubs., vol. VI, no. 11 New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 
1925. Pp. 15. 

HimMeE.siau, D., editor. Complete accounting course. By members of 
the department of accounting, Northwestern University School of Com- 


merce. (New York: Ronald 1924. $2.50.) 


Houmes, H. R. J ! short system of farm costing. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. 108. $2.20.) 
Hoover, H. A problem of distribution. (Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. 1925. Pp. 16.) 
An address delivered before the National Distribution Conference 
called by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, at Washington, 
January 14-15, 1925 


Keeuey, J. F. Packing for foreign markets. Dept. of Commerce, Trade 
promotion series no (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. xiii, 


439. $1.25.) 

Kester, R. B. Depreciation. Ronograph no. 28. (New York: Ronald. 
1924. Pp. 112. $1.25 

Kitpurr, F. W. Inventory practice and material control. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. ix, 445. $5.) 

First part of the volume deals with the physical inventory; later 
chapters, with the retail method of inventory and the control of ma- 
terial. One chapter considers the relation of inventions to income and 
profits taxes. 


KNeEELAND, N. Cases in retail salesmanship. Merchandise manuals for 
retail salespeople, W. W. Cuarrers, editor. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 
1924. Pp. xv, 189. $1.50.) 


——  —. Hosiery, knit underwear, and gloves. Merchandise 
manuals for retail salespeople, W. W. Cuarrers, editor. (Chicago: A. 
W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. xx,126. $1.50.) 


——_—$—$$$___—__, W aists Merchandise manuals for retail salespeople, 
W. W. Cuarters, editor. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. xxi, 
149. $1.50.) 


Knox, C. C. Principles of real estate appraising. (Youngstown, O.: 
R. C. Knox. 1924. Pp. 75.) 

Konter, E. L. Accounting principles underlying federal income tazes, 
1925. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company. 1925. Pp. xiii, 550. $5.) 

The arrangement of this book is practically the same as that of the 
1924 edition. This edition has been enlarged, since 341 pages are de- 
voted to the text, as against 297 last year. The same problems and 
review questions again appear with changes to improve them or bring 
them up to date. A reprint of the Revenue act of 1924 (applicable to 
income taxes) and an index conclude the volume. 

The purpose of the author has not been to compete with the larger 
handbooks and manuals but rather to furnish a survey of the field and a 
guide for further study and reference for the beginning student. A 
summary of the present law and regulations, followed by a digest of the 
principal related decisions and opinions is the method of exposition used 
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by the author as to the various topics. For class purposes this work is 
especially desirable, because of the fact that its plan allows the teacher 
easily to expand or contract the matter to be covered, depending upon 
the length of the course. 
A. W. Hanson. 
Konver, E. L. and Petrrenaiti, P. W. Principles of auditing. (Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Co. 1924. Pp. ix, 231.) 

“At Northwestern University School of Commerce, working papers 
have been the basis of its auditing courses for five years. The present 
book is an outgrowth of the experience of the authors in these courses.” 
The volume itself is divided into three main sections: text; problems; and 
a complete set of working papers, based on an actual balance-sheet audit, 
with a related audit report. 

After introductory chapters dealing with Auditing as a profession, 
Audits—their scope and purpose, Starting the audit, and Mechanics of 
auditing, and covering 37 pages, we find 110 pages treating individual 
balance sheet and profit and loss accounts. The text concludes with some 
25 pages on completing the audit, exhibits and certificates, and the audit 
report. Over 200 problems, arranged according to the chapters of the 
text, are provided. Some of them were abstracted from examinations 
given by states or the American Institute of Accountants. As to the 
working papers, the authors state that “Every attempt has been made 
to portray actual working conditions. The publishers have issued a 
companion set of working papers in loose-leaf form from which the stu- 
dent may prepare a working trial balance, financial exhibits, and the 
text of a report. A solution will be available to the student after his 
work has been completed. The working papers will be renewed yearly, 
and will relate to different kinds of businesses, so that the distribution of 
the solution may be practicable.’’ An index is found in the pages pre- 
ceding the working papers, with references both to the pages of the text 
and to specific sheets of the audit working papers in the volume. The 
material is considered sufficient for a course to cover at least one sem- 
ester. 


A. W. Hanson. 


Koopman, S. B. and Kester, R. B. Solutions to problems in Fundamentals 
of Accounting, Principles and Practice of Bookkeeping. Vol. 2. (New 
York: Ronald. 1924. Pp. 329.) 


Laxe, A. V. California business laws and forms. Sixth edition. (Oak- 
land, Calif.: A. V. Lake. 1924. $1.50.) 


Lanrear, V. W. Business fluctuations and the American labor movement, 
1915-1922. Columbia University studies in history, economics, and public 
law, vol. CX, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 132.) 

A general survey of business conditions, 1915 to 1922, is given in the 
first chapter of this monograph, with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’s curve of general business activity. A chapter on wages 
and the cost of living summarizes some of the recent wage studies, and in 
addition gives welcome new material in the form of an hourly-earnings 
index for the following six industries: iron and steel, railways, boot and 
shoe, cotton goods manufacturing, woolen and worsted goods, and navy 
yards. The index shows that average hourly earnings in these six in- 
dustries rose higher than the cost of living up to 1920, and had fallen 
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somewhat less t ng costs by 1922. The daily wage rates for 
fifteen selected pations in the navy yards and the hourly rates for , 
similar numl pations on the railroads are also given. One 
wonders why t 1916 was selected as the base year. It would 
seem that 1915 was preferable, since outstanding price and wag, 
changes did not | I ntil after that year. Moreover, the cost-of 
living base might been made more comparable to the base used for 
the wage index 

Chapters on nt ibor mobility and absenteeism summariz; 
material already ay Che conclusion is reached that war pros 
perity resulted I 1 absenteeism, which gave the workers a tast 
for more leisure and led to increased pressure for shorter hours. 

The fifth and fi chapter concludes that the demands of the Amer 
sean Federation of bor during this period were reasonable. Th; 
reasonableness of ¥v le nds is judged from the standpoints of cost 
of living and tl ! sometimes inconsistently, as on page 98 
Recent leading court d ns are reviewed, but on the whole the an 
alysis is not caref 1 Note, for example, the conclusions with 
reference to peacet picketing (pp. 109, 115); the statement of th 
ground upon which t njunction was issued in the railroad shopmen’s 
strike (p. 114); t iilure to point out the larger significance of Truax 
vs. Corrigan (p. 119); the interpretation of the Clayton act, the Coronado 
case, and the D Hatters’ case (pp. 119-121, 124), particularly 
with reference to t } tion of the liability of the union for the acts of 


its members. 
Atvin H. Hansen. 


LerFrinGweLt, W. H. O management. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co 
1925. Pp. xxvii, 850 
This is broader than the subject indicates. Part III deals with stan- 
dardization, and contains chapters on planning and scheduling, standard- 
ization of physical conditions, and accounting. Practically every branch 
of office equipment ered—desks, filing and indexing applications, 
storage of suppl typewriting operations, calculating machines, em- 
ployment method | incentive wage methods. This volume takes the 
place of Scient Office Management, published seven years ago. 
LeieH, R. The hu f retail selling; a textbook for sales people 
and store organization Scranton, Pa.: International Textbook Co 


1924. Pp. vii, 228 


McMicnaet, S. | H to make money in real estate. (Cleveland, O 
The Stanley McMichael Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. 268.) 


McNeet, R.W. Beating the stock market. Revised edition, 1925. (Bos- 


ton: Author. 192 Pp. 155 

Miter, A. costs and estimates. (London: Gee & Co. 1924 
Pp. xii, 102. 10s. 6d 

NeEwLove and Prat Specialized accounting. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1925. Pp. 475. $4 

Nicnotson, V. De W 1 treatise on the law relating to real estate in 


Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: George T. Bisel Co. 1924. Pp. xvii, 
772.) 
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Nystrom, P. H. Retail selling and store management. Prepared in the 
Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. (Scranton, Pa.: 
International Textbook Co. 1924. Pp. viii, 279.) 


Pearson, E. L. Organization and management in the flour milling industry. 


(New York: Pitman. 1925. Pp. 251. $3.75.) 
Raymonp, W. L. State and municipal bonds. (Boston: Financial Pub. 
Co. 1923. Pp. xiii, 388. $4.) 

The author is an investment banker of many years’ experience. Many 
readers are doubtless familiar with his earlier book, published in 1916, 
entitled American and Foreign Investment Bonds. ‘The present work is 
more limited in scope, but also more exhaustive; an intensive study of the 
bonds of our states and cities is made. The securities of counties, towns. 
and districts are taken up incidentally. Mr. Raymond has obtained his 
data chiefly from the two census publications entitled Financial Statis- 
tics of States and Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population over 
30,000. His analysis is thorough and comprehensive. 

It is apparent that our cities have shown an unusual avidity for debt 
following the Great War. This, in the opinion of the author, is merely 
a temporary manifestation. With the passing of the reaction consequent 
to the repressive influences exercised on municipal financing by federal 
government financing during the war, and with the possible future taxa- 
tion of state and local public securities, there will be a return to modera 
tion in the creation of local public debt. On the whole the debt of our 
cities has not yet assumed dangerous proportions. Viewed in terms of 
resources the burden is not increasing. An interesting observation is that 
the funded and floating debt of our larger cities tends to increase in 
greater ratio than the population, but the value of property, in turn, also 
appears to increase more rapidly than the population. The trend toward 
an increase in the municipal ownership of public utilities seems to be 
unmistakable. Everywhere in this country as well as in Europe there 
is the tendency to extend and develop municipal activities for the ser- 
vice of the community. The author has unbounding faith in the high 
investment qualities of bonds issued by communities, provided the latter 
are at least of moderate size. 

Despite the enormous increase in state indebtedness following the war, 
their financial condition remains excellent. Their debt when compared 
with cities and the federal government is small. The author, however, 
feels that the time is at hand to raise a note of warning against what 
he deems to be a dangerous tendency to depart from correct principles of 
public finance. The increase in indebtedness is not as alarming as the 
development of a disposition to float bonds for purposes not strictly of 
a public character. The main shaft of his criticism is not aimed at the 
unprecedented indebtedness incurred for building highways, although 
he believes that the movement has proceeded somewhat too rapidly; but 
granting soldier bonuses, giving financial aid to farmers, launching 
state-owned banks, giving state guarantee to securities issued by private 
corporations and the state purchase of public utility properties—such 
activities as these, receive his vigorous condemnation. The history of 
state indebtedness, he points out, suggests that the people may refuse to 
pay, not only when they feel unwilling to stand the burden of taxation 
necessary to wipe out the indebtedness, but also when they feel that 
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fair value has not been received for their bonds. The moral characte; 
of the people hen « rmine the ultimate outcome. Because of the 
absence of leg lies, good faith must be the investor’s main fe. 
liance. Mr. Raymond ranks the obligations of our best states next jp 
safety to those of the federal government. 
Mitton N. Ne soy. 
RensHaw, D. and Sporrorp, C. B., Jr. Advertising in India. Supp. to 
Commerce Re} rts. Trade inf. bull. 318. (Washington: Supt. Does 
1925. Pp. 28 } 
Ringo, F. J. Girls nd juniors’ ready-to-wear. Merchandise manuals 
for retail salespeople, W. W. Cuarters, editor. (Chicago: A. W. Shay 
Co. 1924. Pp. xxi, 160. $1.50.) 

One of a series of merchandise manuals for retail salespeople, prepared 
at the Research Bureau for Retail Training under the administratiy: 
direction of the University of Pittsburgh. For the development of th 
subject, the bureau has worked out a practical technique whereby th 
information in regard to buying qualities is grouped. The manuals ax 
primarily prepared for store buyers, department coaches, and salespeople 
Students of products and their varied utilities will also find suggestiv 
illustrations. Other numbers of the series are listed under Kneeland 
above. 

Rirrennouse, C. F. and Percy, A. L. Accounting problems: elementary, , 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1924. Pp. ix, 266. $2.50.) 

More than 320 practical problems and 150 questions on accounting 

theory have been prepared for the purpose of supplementing the first 


year’s work in accounting. Here and there brief comments are made t 
explain the problems that follow. For the most part, however, the work 
is confined to problems and questions. The last 30 pages of the text 
are made up of illustrated forms covering working sheets, financial stat: 
ments, closing entries, and ledgers. The material is intended to li 
used in conjunction with the text on accounting theory or to supplement 
the instructor's lectures on the subject. As indicating the general scop: 
covered, the following topics may be mentioned: fundamental accounting 


principles; special journals; adjustments, reserves, trading items, and 
periodic ledger work; financial statements; business papers; arithmetical 
processes; partnerships and corporations. The exercises have the merit 
of being short haracter and also comprehensive in survey on account 
of their numbers. Some of the material has been taken from past C. P 
A. examinations, and from examinations of the American Institute of 


Accountants. Most of it, however, is original, and shows results of car 


and experience ir classroom. 


M. J. Suuarve. 


Rossi, W. H. and I. P., compilers. Personnel administration: a bibliog 
raphy. (Balti Williams & Wilkins. 1925. Pp. 365. $5.) 
Sanrorp, H. W The business of life. Economics for business men, vols. 


Iand II. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1924. Pp. xix, 959.) 


Savace, W. A. G hic analysis for executives. (New York: Codex Book | 
Co. 1924. Pp. 141. $4.) 


ScHMALENBACH, E. Grundlagen dynamischer Bilanslehre. (Leipzig: G. 
A. Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. viii, 288. 12.80 M.) 
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Scuneiwwer, T. 1. Budgetary control for the cloak and suit industry. (New 
York: Maxwell Keller Pub. Co. 1924. Pp. xiii, 150.) 


Scovitt, H. T. Elementary accounting. (Boston: D. C. Heath Co. 


1924. Pp. xi, 435.) 

Another good book has been added to the list of texts on elementary 
accounting. Starting with the balance sheet equation, the basic elements 
of financial transactions are explained. The primary use of accounts, the 
ledger, and trial balance follow and the first third of the book is now 
covered. After a chapter on the inventory, books of original entry are 
the next topic calling for detailed treatment. Immediately after comes 
a lengthy chapter dealing with simple aspects of financial statements. 
In the final third of the volume miscellaneous topics are to be found. 
The latter include preventing and correcting errors, negotiable instru 
ments, interest and discount, deferred charges, accruals, and partnership 
accounts. 

At the end of the various chapters are review questions, problems and 
numerous exercises. These are well adapted to the needs of class dis- 
cussion, outside assignments and laboratory work. 

M. J. Suvarve. 


Skinner, E. B. The mathematical theory of investment. Revised edition. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. 1924. Pp. xi, 269.) 


)Sreeve, J.G. The management function in business. Official pubs., vol. 


VI, no. 14. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Acountants. 1925. Pp. 
12. 75c.) 


' Tospat, H. R. Problems in sales management. Revised edition. (Chi- 


cago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1925. Pp. xxiv, 850. $5.) 


) Townsenp, W. H. Bond salesmanship. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


1924. Pp. xviii, 468. $4.50.) 

One of the numerous “tell-you-how” books published in the last few 
years. Describes the salesman attitude, sale psychology, steps of the 
sale, exchange of securities, institutional selling, syndicate selling, and 
mechanical aids. Written at the request and published under the direc- 
tion of the Investment Bankers Association of America. This associa- 
tion, however, does not assume any responsibility. Author is salesmanager 
of a bondhouse in New York and instructor at Columbia University. 


Twyrorp, H. B. Purchasing: its economic aspects and proper methods. 


Second edition. (New York: Author, Storing, Nichols Copper Co. 1925. 
Pp. 274. $4.) 

In reprinting the present edition, an entirely new chapter has been 
added on the legal aspects of purchasing, and a large number of new 
forms have been inserted, gleaned from concerns whose purchasing prac 
tice embodies the latest developments. 


Uxers, W. H. Coffee merchandising. (New York: Tea & Coffee Trade 
Journal Co., 79 Wall St. 1924. Pp. 300. $4.) 


Vien, W. F. Pricing the inventory. Official pubs., vol. VI, no. 10. (New 
York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1925. Pp. 8. 75c.) 


Wermutn, C. E. Railroad accounts and statistics. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1924. Pp. xiii, 349. $4.) 


} 
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Whee er, B. | lmortization, the final disposition of an important 
feature of the taz New York: Ford, Bacon & Davis. 1924. Pp. 21.) 

Wixiiarp, R. E farm accounts: a text book and guide. Second 
edition. (Fargo, N. D.: Author. 1924. Pp. 107. $1.75.) 

Woopson, E. R r. Railway accounting procedure. 1924 edition, 
(Washington: Railway Accounting Officers Assoc., 1116 Woodward Bldg. 


Pp. 520. $3 


ZoLLINGER, M Finanzierung der schweizerischen Maschinengross- 
industries \. G. Neuenschwandersche. 1925. Pp. vii, 
204. 

Arbeitekunde: G: ye, Bedingungen und Ziele der wirtschaftlichen 
Arbeit. Edited J. Rieper (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner Verlag. 1925. 
M. 13.) 

Berufsberatung, Ber islese, Berufsausbildung. Beitrage zur Forderung 
des gewerblichen N wuchses unter Mitarbeit anerkannter Fachleute. 
(Berlin: Verlag des | sarbeitsblattes Reimar Hobbing. 1925. Pp. 
319.) 

Commercial inf ri s handbook. Compiled by the Committee 
on Commercial | tion Services. (Washington: Special Libraries 
Assoc. 1924. Py 

Contains lists of ag s and bureaus, private and governmental, which 
can furnish information ‘service’ of value to the economic investigator 
as well as to the ness man 

Commercial sali 2 J Washington: Law News Service. 1924. 
Pp. vii, 131.) 

Codperative reta rtising. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. 
bull. 302. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 10.) 

Critical essays on scientific management. Bull. of the Taylor Society, 
Feb., 1925, vol. X, no. 1 New York: Taylor Soc., 29 W. 39th St. 
1925. Pp. 92.) 

The education of a vil sales force: a problem in retail store management. 
Supp. to Comm Reports, Trade inf. bull. 303. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1925. Pp. 12 

Engineers and « status and employment in industry. Studies and 
reports, series L, no. 1 Geneva: International Labor Office. 1924. 
Pp. 92. 30c. 

A history of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Association from its or- 
ganization to New York: Nat. Wholesale Druggists’ Assoc. 1924. 
Pp. 94.) 

List of chambers o mmerce in the United States in all cities of 5,000 
population and over; with brief notes upon the New York Chamber of 
Commerce ar { 2 commercial organizations in general. (New 
York: Chambe1 Commerce 1925. Pp. 40.) 

Personnel management on the railroads; a study of the policyholders’ ser- 
vice bureau. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 1925. Pp. 
227. $3. ) 
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Portrait of a publisher, and the first hundred years of the house of 
Appleton, 1825-1925. Published in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of D. Appleton and Company. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1925. Pp. 96.) 

Preparation of profit and loss statements for retail meat shops. A pre- 
liminary report. (Washington: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agri. Econ. 1924. Pp. 15, cyclostyled.) 

Real estate board of New York dairy and manual, 1925. Twenty-ninth 
annual edition. (New York: Real Estate Board, 7 Dey St. 1924. $2.) 

Records of cash receipts and disbursements for small retail meat shops. 
A preliminary report. (Washington: Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agri. Econ. 1924. Pp. 9, cyclostyled.) 

Reducing the cost of business. (Chicago: Society of Industrial Engineers, 
G. C. Dent, 608 S. Dearborn St. 1924. Pp. 280.) 

Report of proceedings of the eleventh national convention, Buffalo, 
April 30 to May 2, 1924. Among the papers are reports of discussion 
on psychological tests and rating scales, and the charging of repairs and 
maintenance in plant and equipment to reserve for depreciation rather 
than to current operations. 

The reparations setlement; what does it mean to the American investor? 
(New York: Baker, Kellogg & Co. 1924. Pp. 22.) 

Retailers’ expenses. Third revised edition. (Washington: Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., Domestic Distribution Dept. 1925.) 

Status of bonds under the federal income tax and coupon directory. 1925 
edition. (New York: Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 1924. Pp. xxii, 
642.) 

Yearbook, 1924, National Association of Cost Accountants. (New York: 
Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1924. Pp. 299.) 

Proceedings of the fifth International Cost Conference, Springfield, 
Mass., September, 1924. In addition to papers, the volume contains 
data collected by questionnaire in relation to actual experience in reducing 
costs. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


German Trade Associations. The Coal Kartells. By Arcuisatp H. 
Stockper. (New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1924. Pp. 
lv, 254. $4.00.) 

As this book deals almost wholly with the German coal cartels, 
the reason for the first part of the title is not clear, unless it is thought 
that the term trade association is more attractive to the American 
reader. Again the introduction contains a discussion of the general 
nature of the “German Kartell or trade association” but the car- 
tels are not coéxtensive with the trade associations in Germany any 
more than in America. Following the introduction there is a com- 
paratively short chapter on the “coal supply” of Germany, which is 
a general description of the location and character of the various 
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coal fields, the general conditions of mining, the kinds of coal produced, 
the volume of production and the competition offered by foreign 
sources of supply. 

The third portion of the book describes in considerable detail the 


history and organization of the coal cartels from their beginnings un- 
til after the close of the war. During the war they rested upon a com- 
pulsory instead of a voluntary basis. This description of the war- 
time cartel organization, and the last part of the book which deals 
with the state supervision and regulation of the coal trade since th 


war, substantially on the foundations of the old cartel structure, are 
by far the most interesting, because the least familiar, parts of the 
story. The earlier parts have been told and retold in both private and 
governmental publications. 


The author proposes as one of the practical objects of the book 
“to lay before the American public an exposition of the nature of the 
German Kartell and of its development and use in the coal industry 
of that country, in order that the proposals for greater freedom of 
codperation may be more intelligently judged.” So far as the Amer- 
ican business world is concerned, there has been no especial lack of 
information on this subject, at least as regards conditions before the 
war. The leading « trade journals in this country and England 
have generally been well informed, and both current news and descrip- 
tive articles have incessantly discussed these combinations. Moreover, 
there was less novelty in them than is often supposed. It is a fair 
question whether the essential features of the simpler forms of cartel 
organization did not develop at an earlier date in the United States 
than in Germany, at least in the coal industry. 


The author gives 1862 as the date of the first German cartel (tin- 
plate), while the first coal cartel is stated to have been organized in 


1877. While there is some evidence of coal cartels a few years be- 
fore this in Germany (and certainly of other cartels at a much earlier 
date) one has only to read Richard P. Rothwell’s brilliant reviews of 


the American anthracite coal trade in the seventies to see that com- 
binations to contro] output and prices were not then regarded as en- 
tirely novel. So, also, in the subsequent course of events, the develop- 
ment of combinations was probably more rapid and more varied in 
America than in Germany, in spite of legal prohibitions and frequent, 
if not always efficient, prosecution in the courts. 


The history of the German coal cartels before the war is interestingly 
told, however, with unusual emphasis on the lignite industry, which is 
one of rapidly increasing importance. The central feature of the 
story is naturally the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal Syndicate, which 
was first organized in 1893. The author pays more attention to the 
historical description, the analysis of plans of organization and their 
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consequences to the combination itself than to quantitative facts re- 
carding their operations which might form the basis of measuring 
the effects of its policies towards consumers, competitors, dealers or 
mine-workers. The length and complexity of the story, as well as the 
much greater difficulty of finding, assembling and analyzing such data, 
furnish a probable explanation for this course. It is easy to under- 
stand that since 1914 such data might be extremely difficult to get and 
during recent years in Germany especially difficult to handle. So far 
as the reviewer has noticed, the author does not even allude to the effect 
of currency inflation since the war. 

The sources used seem to be largely secondary, apart from the 
Denkschrift iiber das Kartellwesen and the Kontradiktorische Verhand- 
lungen iiber Deutsche Kartelle, which are applicable to the early period, 
and Luttig’s Soztalierungsgesetze: I, Kohlenwirtschaft, relating to re- 
cent legislation. Doubtless there have been considerable difficulties in 
obtaining some classes of documents. The Kartell Rundschau and 
some half dozen books or pamphlets seem to have given the bulk of 
the material used. Of course the Kartell Rundschau is a mine of in- 
formation on this industry as on several others. 

A review is not a satisfactory place to note minor corrections of an 
editorial character. Of a different sort are such mistakes as men- 
tioning combinations in the petroleum industry (p. xvii) or in the 
Siegerland iron ore industry (p. xlix) as though comparable in im- 
portance with such great combinations as the coal or steel syndicates 
of the Ruhr district. A visit to the coal mines in that region would 
prevent one from describing the great structures for the preparation 
of coal as a “fa mechanical sizing device” (p. 14). Long before the 
war such installations for large companies, like Gelsenkirchen, had 
assumed a colossal size. There are several charts and maps but they 
could be improved as to legibility by enlargement and better drawing. 

While the story of the coal cartels, as those of other cartels in 
Germany, doubtless has value for the study of trade organization in 
the United States, it would seem difficult to draw conclusions very 
confidently about the coal trade in Germany without elaborate quanti- 
tative analysis, and even more difficult to deduce therefrom a general 
public policy for other countries where not only many different in- 
dustries are involved, but also diverse political and sociological con- 
ditions. Perhaps the most interesting lesson for Americans, deduced 
by the author, is the fact that, even in a country which is extremely 
complaisant in permitting combinations to control production and 
prices, it is often found impracticable to get and keep competitors 
together. 

The author apparently approaches his subject in an unprejudiced 
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fication of subscribers to the preferred stock of the Bell Telephone 
System, and the number of shares held by each class. The subscribers 
are grouped under 98 classes, alphabetically arranged, beginning with 
actors, agents, architects, ending with watchmen, welfare workers and 
widows, and including such occupations as blacksmiths, chauffeurs, 
domestics, firemen, geologists, housewives, icemen, janitors, laborers, 
milkmen, ete., totalling 97,833 subscribers, subscribing for 560,033 
shares. 

The general conclusion from Appendix II is that the earnings of the 
leading industrial corporations are a reasonably moderate per cent 
of their invested capital. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is its attempt at interpreta- 
tion. More familiarity with economic literature, or even with recent 
economic investigations, would have improved this part of his treatise. 
Some excellent aphorisms of Mr. Hoover and some publications of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, while good in themselves, do 
not equip one to handle so large a subject. The author is weak 
in his handling of such questions as “The changed relation of labor” 
(ch. 6) and “Capital accumulation and the fear of overproduction” 
(ch. 7). However, the book is distinctly to be recommended to 
academic economists. If they would read more such books, and if men 
of affairs would read more theoretical treatises, it would be better for 
us all. 

T. N. Carver. 

Harvard University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Barnes, U. Barnes’ West Virginia corporations, containing all general 
corporation laws now in force, fully annotated, with many forms, and 
practical topics. (Charleston, W. Va.: Virginian Law Book. Co. 1924 
Pp. 304. $9.) 


Beck, A. Misstatements and misrepresentations derogatory to the Hydro 
electric Power of Ontario contained in a report published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution entitled “Niagara Falls: its power possibilities and 
preservation,” under the authorship of Samuel S. Wyer, examined and 
refuted. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy. 1925. Pp. 19.) 


Coox, W. W. The principles of corporation law. (Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Lawyers Club, Univ. of Mich. 1925. Pp. 859. $2.50.) 


Spurr, H. C. Guiding principles of public service regulation. Vol. I 
(Rochester: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. Ixxv, 752.) 


Digest of public utilities reports, annotated for the year 1923. Including 
vols. 1923A-1923E, together with a table of annotations from 1915 to 
1924. (Rochester, N. Y.: Public Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. 
499.) 
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ymbine in the distribution of fruit and vege. 
id Dept. of Labor. 1925. Pp. 184.) 


Investigation nt 
tables. (Ottawa, | 


The results of this investigation, undertaken by the Canadian Depart 
ment of Labor in western Canada, show that until 1907 the system of 
distribution of th products was from the grower through his own 
broker, to the different competing jobbers, who sold to the retail trade, 
which in turn distributed to the consumer. But in that year there was 
the introduction of a system which changed the whole aspect of distr 
bution in the w n provinces and enabled a many-branched private 
organization to move deliberately toward the attainment of a monopoly 
in dealing with the growers and in the conduct of the broker-jobber trade 


This organization developed at a phenomenal rate under the stimulus of 
its large profits, and its act es may be the subject of court action in 


| 


the near futur: 


In order to pr e the regulative effects of competition among both 


brokers and jobbe nd thus prevent monopolistic control, the govern- 
J 
ment commissioner suggests certain legislation, especially to curb the 


operations of any chain of jobbing houses dealing in the products of 


the soil. In addition he recommends that there should be “the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide grower-owned selling agency” as the best means 
of eliminating existing evils and providing economical distribution for 


both domestic and export trade. 

Strangely enough a special committee of the Ontario Legislature 
studying agricultural conditions in 1924 came to practically the same 
conclusion. Following this report the fruit interests of eastern and 
western Canada have met t 


» work out, if possible, such a grower-owned 
sales agency; and the ricultural interests, which are now strongly 
represented in fed ind provincial legislatures, have been aroused to 
see that their welfare can be promoted more satisfactorily by economic 
organization than by political measures. Other similar investigations are 


in progress and in contemplation, in order to bring about better conditions 
for both producers and consumers 


W. T. Jackman. 


| taining decisions of the public service com- 
missions and ind federal courts. 1924B-D. Edited by H. C. 


Spurr. (Rochest N. Y.: Publie Utilities Reports, Inc. 1924. Pp. 
xxix, 869; xxxi, 97 xxxi, 960 
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Columbia University studies in political 
New York: Longmans, Green. 1925. Pp. 
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tes and the President of the United States. 
Columbia Unis studies in history, economics and public law, vol. 


CA. no. 2. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1924. 
Pp. 284.) 


Our preside nts 


beginning with Grover Cleveland, have performed 4 
thrust upon them by modern industrial con- 


largely extra-legal duty 
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ege-) | ditions. Acting usually somewhat tardily at the behest of public opinion 
' and as its chief spokesman, the president has played an increasingly 


art- | jmportant role in the prevention and settlement of labor disputes; and 
1of | at times, especially during the stressful years of war and reconstruction, 
own ' this has added quite materially to the terrific burden which the chief 
ade ==§ executive has had to carry. Fortunately at such times he has had not 
was | only the power of a focused public sentiment but also an aroused pa- 
stri- | triotism and willingness to coédperate on the part of the disputants them- 
vate selves and the ample war powers with which a crisis clothes his office. 
oly The writer makes the principal labor struggles of the past thirty 
ade years live again before us. He has gathered together material that has 
s of too long reposed in government documents and other less convenient 
n in sources; and by a vivid portrayal of the personalities involved, the 
attending circumstances, the claims and counter-claims of the respective 
roth parties, and a discreet use of quotations from letters, appeals and re 
ern- , sponses, he dramatizes the whole into a very interesting record. He 
the shows the gradual development, particularly under President Wilson, 
; of of a body of precedents and tentative principles for the guidance of the 
ish- executive in such matters, and the growth of some agencies, like the 
“ans mediation division of the Department of Labor, and those under the 
for Erdman and Newlands acts and the Transportation act of 1920, for 


relieving him of a portion of the strain and making adjustments more 


ture automatic. 

ame The critical material in the book which appears at appropriate places 
and throughout and is summarized along with suggestions for improvement 
med in the concluding chapter, is sometimes a trifle positive, but for the 
gly most part fair and convincing. The writer frowns upon the use of all 
1 to coercive tactics, other than policing, in dealing with labor disputes. He 
mic thinks that the use of federal troops during strikes, while it has some 
are times been hasty and while the states have at times thrown too much of 


the task of maintaining order upon the federal government, has been 
in the main judicious and free from favoritism. But he condemns the 
" injunction as employed in the Pullman strike, in the coal strike of 1919, 
and in the shopmen’s strike of 1922, because it prejudiced the rights and 


ions 


ard claims of the strikers and because it is generally not only unjust but in 
Png effective. He opposes anything approaching compulsory arbitration as 
Pp. likely to be futile, and favors instead both for the railroad and the coal 
industries the plan presented by the Coal Commission of 1923, of local, 
regional and national boards composed in equal numbers of representa 
tives of the employers and of the employees, with a public representative 
or “continuing umpire’ to use his influence and to keep the president 
and the public informed concerning developments, but to have no voting 
men power. He is disposed to second the criticisms which have been aimed 
‘ical at the Railroad Labor Board or to regard its bad repute in certain quar 
Pp. ters as a fact destroying its full usefulness. The extent to which the 
substitute plan must be a matter of collective bargaining and agreement 
a between organizations of employers and of employees rather than of law, 
al is not made quite clear. The writer’s approval of the passage of the 
194. Adamson law for railroad employees in 1916, after all the alternatives 
| and their possible consequences have been weighed, is one of the best 
da |. Pieces of economic reasoning in the book. 
W. B. Caruiin. 
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Crark, D. W ( ’ the social conscience; child labor primer 
(New York: Tl gd Press 1924. Pp. 124.) 

Dickinson, J. and | nn, M Report of an investigation: Governor's 
advisory cor * t, and skirt industry, N. Y. C. (New 
York: Evening Post Printing Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 164.) 

Dovetas, P. H nd O > W \ Labor problems in modern society 
(Amherst, Mas College 1924. Pp. 18.) 

For alumni reading and study. Arranged topically, with study out- 
line, references, i tions on each topic. 

Feis, H. A co ( ms presenting principles of wage settle- 
ment. (New Y I W. Wilson Co. 1924. Pp. 452. $3.50.) 
Gitcurist, R. N. /} 1 profit-sharing, with a chapter on Indian 
conditions. ( ta: | ersity of Calcutta. 1924. Pp. 422. 7s. 6d. 
Gompers, S. §S life and labor. An autobiography. Two 
vols. (New ¥ E. P. Dutton & Co. 1925. Pp. xxxiv, 557; xxvii, 

629.) 
Grou, W. Deuts Breslau: F. Hirt. 1924. Pp. 116. 
Gutick, C. A ] / the United States Steel Corporation 
} 


Columbia Univ n history, economics, and public law, vol 
CXVI, no. 1 N York: Longmans, Green. 1924. Pp. 200.) 


Hoave, H. W., edit British labour speaks. (New York: Boni & Live 
right. 1924. Py , 28] 

JoHNSEN, J. E., compile: Child labor. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co 
1925. $2.40 

Louis, P. Le rancais d’Amiens a Saint-Etienne (190) 
1922). (Par Lib. I Alcan. 1925. 10 fr.) 

Metcatr, H. ( Vhat d managements should do to secure co 
operation fr Reprinted from Railway Age, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 6 and 13, New York: Author, Bureau of Personnel Ad 
ministration. 1 

Scuwarz, S. D tslohn und die Lohnpolitik in Russland. (Jena 
Thiiringer Ver] nstalt 1924 Pp. 120.) 

SELEKMAN, B. M 1 Van Kieex, M. Employes’ representation in coal 
mines. (New Y Russell Sage Foundation. 1924. Pp. xxxv, 454. 
$2.) 

SELEKMAN, B. M ’ representation in steel works. (New York 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1924 Pp. 293. $1.50.) 

—-, Sj ng agement with the workers. A study of the 
partnership plar f Dutchess Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y 
(New York: R Sage Foundation. 1924. Pp. xi, 142. $1.50.) 

Vuirevucets, W. Der Achtstundentag in Deutschland. (Berlin: Hans Rob 
Engelmann. 1! Pp. 34 

Wivuiams, A. H 1 stue the adequacy of existing programs for the 
training of nolders in the iron and steel foundries of 


Philadelphia \t s for the degree of doctor of philosophy. (Phila- 
delphia: Uni ty of Pa. 1924. Pp. 68.) 
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Woman, L. The growth of American trade unions, 1880-1923. Foreword 
by W. C. Mitcuett. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc. 1924. Pp. 170. $3.) 


Zwina, K. Soziologie der Gewerkschaftsbewegung. Part 1: Gewerkschaften 
und Wirtschaft. (Jena: Verlag Gewerkschaftsarchiv. 1925. Pp. 179.) 


Decisions of the United States Railroad Labor Board, with addenda and 
interpretations, 1923. Vol. IV (Decisions 1486 to 2068). Washing 
ton: Supt. Does. 1924. 90c.) 


Government intervention in labour disputes in Canada. Supplement to 
Labour Gazette, March, 1925. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1925. 
Pp. 22.) 

Special report no. 32. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave. 1925. Pp. 15.) 

Supplements reports made in 1919, 1920, and 1922. Material pre 
sented largely in tabular form. 


The growth of works councils in the United States: a statistical summary. 


Hours of labour in industry, United States. Studies and reports, series 
D, no. 14. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 120. 50c.) 

International Labour Conference, Sixth session, Geneva, 1925. Two vols. 
(Geneva: International Labor Office. 1924. Pp. 1215.) 

Labor and industry. Bulletin no. 69. (New York: Russell Sage Founda 
tion Library, 130 East 22nd St. 1925. Pp. 4. 10c.) 

A bibliography. 

Measuring a retail market. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 
272. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924. Pp. 12.) 

Report of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 
London, 1924. (London: Labour Party, 33, Eccleston Sq. 1924 Pp. 
302. Is.) 

Statistical summary showing the operations of registered trade unions 
for the years 1912-1923. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 4d.) 

Wages and hours in American industry. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 1925. Pp. 199. $2.50.) 


Wages and hours of labour in Canada, 1920 to 1924. Supplement to 
Labour Gazette, Jan., 1925. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1925. Pp 
29.) 
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The State Theory of Money. By Grorc Friepricu Knarr. Abridged 
edition translated by H. M. Lucas and J. Bonar. (London and 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 306. 
10s. 6d.) 

In the twenty years since the first edition of Knapp’s work was 
published, his treatment has been a center of much polemical writing 
in Germany. This volume is the translation of the fourth edition of 
Knapp’s Die Staatliche Theorie des Geldes. If translations of the 
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comments of of ( sts could have been added, 
significance wo Eng ind American readers. 

Dr. James Bona 1 t chief task of introducing Knapp to us. 
In The Economic J if March, 1922, he wrote a review of th 
fourth German ed h Knapp accepted as his official interpreta 
tion, and now ly issociated himself with H. M. Lucas in this 
abridged English tra tion While it is abridged—it leaves out the 
fourth chapter, | with German and Austrian monetary 
history, and t! , the last of which I think ought to hav 
been translated and 1 as introduction—yet the formal development 
of thought is all e translated parts. 

The understand Knapp is just a specialized branch of a 
general understa l G man historical-political school ot 
economics. In t t ‘y as in other fields of economics wi 
English and A: ; create abstractions of the acts of competitiv: 
business men. N Knapp’s book we are called upon to understand 
abstractions of 1 of government in relation to money, and 
at the same ti ve to bear with what good grace we can 
the most off-hand on our own competitive abstractions. Th 
Ricardian gold nt theory, the quantity theory and the lik 
come in for criti nmary that we cannot criticize this criticism 
in detail. But it these theories, it is the state theory of money 
that Knapp is « ;, and in his chosen field there is nothing of 
hand in his trea ilmost pedantry. There are definitions 
on top of definition finitions chosen with great care both in respect 
to their logical 1 p to other definitions and to their historic 
reality. Instan lefinition of bank notes. They should not b 
defined, he says, se to pay government money, for such 
promises have « broken with the consent of the state. But 
usually even w! k refuses to exchange government money for 
bank notes it r ts bank notes in payment to itself. A bank 
note then is a “ int on this or that bank.” 

To Knapp t ition of money is the evolution of the state’s 
action in regard ' The state finds commodities which ar 
used as media of « ing¢ They are not yet, in Knapp’s definition, 
money. The state standardizes units of these commodities, uses units 
for its own paym In fact it is the payment by the state rather 
than the judicial determination of legal tender between private parties 
which ultimately defines money. But the state under its own necess: 
ties and to accom} ts own purposes redefines its money by chang- 
ing the quantities ibstances which it uses in making its own pay- 
ments. This is Knapp’s nominalism. Through periods of time, es- 


pecially in relat t 


time debtors and creditors, money is only 


yng 


a name, a ticket; “chartal,” defined and redefined by the state, 
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which definition depends upon the necessities and purposes of the state. 
So the standard of value is the necessities and purposes of the state. 
And Knapp sees as the final evolution of money this: powerful and 
purposive states determining for their subordinate business men what 
shall be their standard of value. So Knapp is only a branch of the 
German political school of economics and his theory has come to 
flower just as the plant is ready to die. 

Internationally money is seen as an adjustment of the political pur- 
poses and powers of the many states. From Knapp’s point of view 
it makes little difference what standard the strongest state adopts, the 
others have to fall in line. England adopted the gold standard. The 
rest of the world did not so much adopt the gold standard as it was 
forced either to adopt the English standard or to take the conse- 
quences which persistence in the non-English standard entailed. Pay- 
ments fixed in terms of the money of the strong state are here supposed 
to be the chief instrument of coercion. And so India and Mexico, 
foreed to pay in English (gold) units, could not maintain the value 
of their own units which happened to be in silver. It was the fall of 
the rupee and of the Mexican dollar which caused silver to fall. Here 
again is a case of summary economic analysis. But the general up- 
shot is that for only slight disturbances of balances between states 
will commercial adjustments be sufficient. The deeper disturbances 
call for the purposive action of each state in terms of the powers and 
purposes of the other states. 

I should add that Knapp’s work is not to be picked up and read at 
random. If that is done the outraged eye will meet a series of terms 
invented by Knapp which would ornament any cross-word puzzle. 
But if read consecutively these terms, logically chosen and clearly 
defined, save repetitions and add specificness. In fact the book is an 
illuminating example of the use rather than the abuse of artificial 
terms. 

A Knappian bon mot: “Theory deals with what is, politics can deal 
with what ought to be.” Knapp is not writing for The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Ouin INGRAHAM. 

Vassachusetts Institute of Technology. 

NEW BOOKS 
\rexanper, J. S. Address at annual meeting of the shareholders of the 

National Bank of Commerce in New York, January 132, 1925. (New 

York: National Bank of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 16.) 

{nperson, B. M., Jr. The gold standard versus “a managed currency,” 


with some observations on the quantity theory of money. Chase Econ. 
Bull., vol. V, no. 1. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1925. Pp. 39.) 
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ANGELESCO, I. N ‘ i roduction and its influence on the 
national cur Bucarest: Imp. Branisteano, Pa; 
Imobil 

Arrts, O. |] 1 en Lima y causas de su carestia. (Lima, 
Peru: Casa ] Opinion Nacional, Manta 152. Pp. 40.) 

BHATNAGAR, ] exchange in India. (Allahabad, India 
Ram Nara Pp. 139 ts. 2.) 

DANIEL, T. ¢ us false money—bank credits: the mos 
important and least understood by the peopl 
Washing ition Bureau. 1924. Pp. 346. $1.50. 

FALKNER, G. A 1 der franzdsischen Revolution, 1789-1797 
(Munich: D t 1924. Pp. 121.) 

GEMAHLING, | tes, textes et commentaires.  ( Paris 
Lib. Soc. du 25. Pp. xi, 330. 20 fr.) 

Haun, A. ( Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1924. Pp. vi 
146. M. 5 

Essays o1 1 credit dating from 1921 to 1924, the most im 
portant of with the concatenation of the balance of trade, 
agio and p it the author has called static and dynami 
relations « With great clearness he expounds the various 
circumstan favorable exchange affects prices and _ vic: 
versa. R. R. W. 

Haun, A. / ( Theorie des Bankkredits. Second, en 
larged edit ( n: J. C. B. Mohr. 1925.) 

Heatu, F. R } banking. Ninth edition of the Peirce manual 
of business { ms Philadelphia: Peirce School of Business 
Administrati Pp. viii, 195.) 

Hetricu, G ns and tradesmen’s store cards. (Kutztown, 
Pa.: Author Pp. 209.) 

INGoLbD, W. yung der Geldwerttheorie. (Weinfelden: A. G 
Neuenschwand e Verlh. 1925. Pp. 73.) 

KaTZENELLENB S. S. Russian currency and banking, 1914-1924 
(London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 1925. Pp. x, 198. Qs.) 

The volum f Mr. Katzenellenbaum, who is professor of economics 
of the Universit Moscow, is of double interest. It presents a scientifi 
investigation onomic principles as they affect currency and exchang: 
and an int tit ription of the development of Russia’s currency and 
banking du the past ten years. The first part (ch. 2) discusses the 
theory of f inges in a manner similar to that of Professor 
Cassel. 1 part, although full of new and interesting facts and 
observation lisappointing for it does not give a full account of the 
happenings t period of militaristic communism 1918-1921} 
Regardless « ect however, the volume is of great value to the 
student of | nd currency in general and to those interested in the 
Russian prot ) particular. The author gives a full description 0! 
the developm f the Russian State Bank and this fills a gap which has 
been strongly t by those unable to read Russian. The operation oi 
the new bank of issue, the relation of the chervenetz to the Soviet ruble 
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and the currency reform of 1924 are carefully analyzed and a clear 
picture is drawn of the financial conditions of Russia during the past few 
years. Events in Russia as those in other continental European coun- 
salen prove cl sarly the fact that money is the life blood of any national 
economy and that even a communistic state cannot disregard sound 
economic principles. 

M. Napter. 

McQueen, C. A. Foreign exchange in Latin America: a survey of con- 
ditions since 1914. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade inf. bull. 316. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 55.) 

Mitts, R. C. and Bennam, F.C. Principles of money, banking, and foreign 
exchange applied to Australia. (Sydney, Australia: Authors, University 
of Sydney. 1925. Pp. 135.) 

Natu, P. Tausch und Geld in Altindien. (Vienna: F. Deuticke. 1924. 
Pp. x, 48.) 

Nogaro, B. La monnaie et les phénoménes monétaires contemporains. 

Paris: Marcel Giard. 1924. Pp. 332. 25 fr.) 

A treatise on currency with special reference to the difficulties of the 
present day in international exchange between nations some of which 
have inconvertible paper. The author is an acute critic of the quanti- 
tative theory. He advocates an extension of the “gold-exchange stand- 
ard, to be managed by an international institute. He supports his 
criticism of the quantitative theory by facts from the experience of 
Czechoslovakia, where he shows that a fall in the exchange had more 
influence on prices than an increase in the amount of the currency; from 
the course of the rupee in India; and from the long monetary crisis in 
Germany, where “the variations in domestic prices were closely bound 
with the variations of foreign exchange, while both of these seem to be 
independent of the variations in the amount of currency in circulation in 
the country.” 

The argument is strengthened by facts from the experience of France, 
where from November, 1918, to March, 1919, the rapid increase in 
fiduciary currency coincided with a check in the rise of wholesale prices; 
while an enormous increase in wholesale prices after the end of 1919 
coincided with an almost stationary state of fiduciary circulation. Again, 
in 1923, “a new rise in prices is shown while the circulation remained 
practically the same.”’ The author sums up his argument with this con 
clusion: “The chief monetary problems seem to be reduced to problems 
of exchange, and the abstract quantitative theory does not account 
for facts which depend on the supply and demand for foreign 
exchange on the part of the possessors of domestic money.” The author, 
while prophesying for some future time an international currency based 
on gold, sees that this is not at present practicable, and advocates an 
extension of the gold exchange standard as the best alleviation of the 
present difficulties. Those who are interested in the questions discussed 
by the author will find many interesting data in Kemmerer’s Modern 
Currency Reforms. 

R. R. 


Ransom, W. L. and Moon, P. T., editors. The future of prices at home 
and abroad. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, vol. XI, 
no. 2. (New York: Academy, Columbia Univ. 1925. Pp. 205. $1.) 
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Rist, C. Die Deflation und ihre Praxis in England, den Vereinigte, 
Staaten, Frankreich und der Tschechoslowakei. (Berlin: J. Springer 
1925. Pp. v1, 128 

Rukeyser, M. S The common sense of money and investments. (Ney 
York: Simon & Schuster 1925. Pp. 350. $1.50.) 


Srrasser, K. Die deutschen Banken im Ausland. (Munich: Verlag vo, 
Ernst Reinhardt 1924. Pp. 198. 8 M.) 

An account of the work of the German banks outside of Germany. 
which have been so important in helping to develop German trade in 


foreign countries, notably in South America, in the Near East and jy 
the Far East England had led the way in the establishment of over. 
seas banks which had been one of the mainstays of British foreign trad: 
in the prosperous years of the last century. The United States had beer 
hampered in the foreign extension of its banks by its banking laws unt! 
the passing of the Federal Reserve act in 1913. Up to about 1880 Ger 
man trade used English banks abroad, at a cost of 3 to 3.5 million mark: 
annually. The enormous increase of German exports from 1872 t) 
1913, estimated the author as fourfold, was the cause of the foundin; 


and the great extension of German overseas banks. Soon after t! 
Franco-Prussian war the German banks, and especially the Deutsc! 
Bank, with its houses in Hamburg and Bremen, began to establis! 
filials abroad, which began to act as the pioneers of German trade ex- 
pansion, and with government support were before long in reality politi 
cally active. This was notably the case with the Orient Bank. Th: 
political influence exercised by the German banks which financed th 
railroads in the Near East, the development of oil in Rumania, and the 
industries in the north of Italy was far reaching. 


In part II the author gives a detailed account of the founding ani 
development of the many German banks overseas. The remarkable ex 
pansion of the business of the Deutsche Ueberseeische Bank is trace: 


from its beginning in 1886, when the Deutsche Bank in Berlin founded 
in that city the Deutsche Ueberseebank. Soon after that it opened it 
filial in Buenos Aires and was replaced in 1893 by the first-named bank 
with a slightly altered title. 

In 1887 the Nord-Deutsche Bank in Hamburg, which was the center 
of the trade in coffee, founded the Brasilienische Bank fiir Deutschland 
whose statutes permitted it to carry on almost any sort of busines 
directly. From 1888, when it opened a filial in Rio, its growth and in: 
fluence were remarkable. The defeat of Germany in the war mat 
serious inroads into the field of German banking in the Near East, in th 
Far East, and in Africa; but in South America, in spite of the depression 
and the fluctuations of the mark, their business has shown a remarkabl 
increase since the war ended. 

R. R. Wuirexeap. 


Watt, A. The banker’s credit manual; a complete survey of the cred 
department. Revised edition. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 1924 
Pp. 324. $3.50 
Younes, J. P Central American currency and finance. (Princeton 
Princeton Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xviii, 258. $2.50.) 

Deals especially with currency, foreign trade, exchange rates, ané 


financial relations with the United States. Material was gathered by 
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personal investigation in the several countries. The inquiry covered 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. There is 
a bibliography of six pages. 

Wevceanv, A. La liquidation de la Banque d’Autriche-Hongrie. (Vienna: 
) Imp. des Mechitharistes. 1924. Pp. xxi, 750.) 

The author was one of the liquidators of this bank. After a short 
history of the National Bank of Austria-Hungary he gives a detailed ac- 
count of the liquidation which was undertaken by a committee of three. 
A commission of the League of Nations had decided in 1921 that there 


a was ground for hope that the finances of Austria could be reéstablished, 
: and had appointed this committee. The author proudly points out that 
) the liquidation, which was practically completed in 1924, took less than 
; four years, and cost only a little over one half of one per cent, and “that 
i not of the total of the items liquidated, but of the total of the sums 
actually distributed.” 

: R. R. W. 
Cost of living survey, Portland, Oregon. Bulletin, vol. 4, no. 1. (Port- 
' land: Reed College. 1925. Pp. 16.) 


Draft of proposed uniform pawnbroking bill. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1924. Pp. 11.) 


The paper pound of 1797-1821. A reprint of the report by the Committee 
_ of the House of Commons, 1810, on the High Price of Gold Bullion. 
Introduction by Epwin Cannan. (London: King. 1925. Pp. 71. 6s.) 


Pratt's digest of federal banking laws. 1924 edition. (Washington: A. S. 
Pratt & Sons, Inc. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 577.) 

Prices in Canada and other countries, 1924. Supp. to Labour Gazette, 
Jan., 1925. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1925. Pp. 31.) 


Standard banking. (New York: American Institute of Banking. 1924. 
Pp. 512. $3.) 

The volume embodies previous publications of the Institute in re- 
vised form, “material that has stood the test of time and experience.” 
The work of revision has been done by Carl S. Dakan, professor of ap- 
plied banking at the University of Washington. The word “standard” 
in the title has no significance, other than that the book is used as a text 
in one of the standard courses offered by the Institute. 

The earlier chapters follow the customary procedure of approaching 
the subject with a discussion of economic principles underlying money, 
credit and banking. Chapter 2 includes a brief monetary history of the 
United States, and chapter 5 gives the main facts concerning the history 
of banking in this country. The next six chapters are devoted more 
specifically to banks and bank organization and management. ‘Three of 
these give the history, organization and operation of the federal reserve 
system, and the rest deal with different kinds of banks, the bank state- 
ment and bank organization and management. The last chapter pre- 
sents a survey of foreign banking systems. Four chapters give a dis- 
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cussion of the principal bank loans, namely, loans and discounts, col- 
lateral loans, acceptances, and bank investments. Other subjects treated 
are the circulation of checks, international exchange and bank super- 
vision. 
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KRUEGER. 
1924 
Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Including Federal Capital Stock Taz, 
plement to Excess Profits Ta 


Procedure, I R H. Montrcomery, C. P. A. (New 
York: The R Pi Co iny. 1925. Pp. x, 1898. $12.00.) 
Congress has d s deral income-tax laws in twelve years. 
But we may not iverage life of an income-tax law is only 
one and five-sevent! yr in many particulars all seven laws ar 
still alive. Added to t v legislation is the steady flow of regula- 
tions. So the inc iture rolls on like an ever-increasing 
snow ball, or sho ud say | ke an avalanche. 

The general « contents, the all-round usefulness. 
and the accuracy Montgo y’s annual volumes on Income Tvar 
Procedure are n tha been described many times in the 
REvIEw, and need this year Suffice it to say that the 
new volume is e t ythers 

The principal chan ide by the new law are: (1) A reduction 
of the rates. The 1 tax is now 6 per cent (against 8 per cent), 
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there are now two subnormal rates: 2 per cent on the first $4,000, 4 
per cent on the second $4,000 (against one subnormal of 4 per cent 
on the first $4,000). The surtaxes begin at $10,000 instead of 
&6,000 and are reduced all along the line. The limit of the cumulative 
rates—approached but never reached no matter how high the income— 
is 46 per cent as against 58 per cent. (2) An attempt, crude in the 
extreme, to recognize earned income is made, and a reduction of 25 per 
cent is made in the rates on such income. But the definition of earned 
income is modified by the assumption that the first $5,000 of net in 
come is all earned, but none over $10,000 can be earned. So except 
for the second $5,000, when earned, the concession to earned incomes 
merely complicates the rate system. (3) Technical changes, as to th 
personal exemption, the basic cost of property acquired before March 
1913, the computation of the tax on capital gains, the provisions as 
to closed transactions, reorganizations and liquidating dividends. (4) 
The creation of a Board of Tax Appeals. 

In addition there was a new tax imposed on gifts of the general type 
of the inheritance tax. This, Montgomery regards as unconstitutional, 
and no doubt he is correct. The present reviewer regards the estate 
tax as unconstitutional and, perforce, the gift tax is even more clearly 
so. The reasons given by Montgomery for regarding the gift tax as 
unconstitutional are: (1) Such a tax is presumably a direct tax and 
should be apportioned according to population. (2) If it is not a 
direct tax, but is an excise, it must be a tax on the privilege of transfer. 
Yet the right to transfer property by gift inter vivos is not a privilege 
created by law (such as the right of inheritance may be), and unlike the 
latter has never, heretofore, been subject to an excise tax. Far more 
important, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the fact that Congress may 
exercise only those powers conferred on it, and the delimitation or con 
trol of property rights is not among them. 

The creation of the Board of Tax Appeals is of course a very im- 
portant step. But up to the present it is not so very clear just how it 
will function. The board is designed as a central, and circuit, ad- 
ministrative court. That is, tax-payers may appeal to it and_ be 
heard either near their homes or in Washington. But it deals only 
with cases that have not been adjusted satisfactorily to the tax-payer 
by the Treasury. Hence it does not touch the greatest evil in the 
administration, namely, the absence of any means of review before an 
assessment is made. So the tax-payer still has to go through the old 
procedure at long range, before he can even avail himself of the new 
agency. 

Publicity of taxes paid is one of the minor features of the new law 
which has attracted the attention of the curious. Until the passage of 
the 1924 law the tax-payer’s returns were carefully guarded. But 
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the new law provides that after “the tax has been determined by the 
Commissioner” t!] turn constitutes a public record “open to in- 
spection only upon order of the President and under rules and regula- 


tions prescribed by the Secretary and approved by the President.” 
This has been interpreted to mean that the Treasury must open them 
under some rules or other. The rules contemplate no interference with 
inspection except such as the convenience of office work may entail, 
but that is apparently a considerable interference. Presumably the 
Treasury is not going to construe literally the phrase “returns upon 


which the tax has been determined by the Commissioner,” which taken 
literally would postpone for years any publicity as to most returns, 
The whole controversy over publicity arises from the practice of self- 


assessment and the absence of any true assessment roll of official making 
which would of its own nature be a true “public record” and very 
properly open to inspection. 

It is a strange and humiliating fact that legislation, even in im- 
portant matters like a great tax-system, so often ignores, as if they 
had never been, the accumulated experience of the ages and the soundest 
traditions of the race. It is a sound old Anglo-Saxon tradition that 
the officers of government may not enter the premises, arrest, or other- 
wise interfere with the affairs of a citizen without due warrant of law. 
Traditionally all over these United States the only warrant for the 
collection of the property taxes, by far the largest taxes levied in the 
States, is the assessment roll, a formal document prepared with care- 
ful regard for the tax-payers’ rights. No tax is due or can be col- 
lected save as the roll directs. Per contra the federal income tax is 
in part due and payable and in most cases is paid before even a pre- 
tense is made at assessment. As a matter of fact no assessment of any 
income tax is made unless there is a dispute betwen the tax-payer and 
the government. The so-called tax lists are mere informal records, 
ninety-nine per cent of whose entries are mere transcriptions of the 


unofficial returns by the tax-payers. What we should have is a pro- 
cedure patterned after that for the property tax. Let the tax-payer 
make a declaration or return to an assessor. ‘Then let the assessor 


determine the taxable income and enter it on a formal roll. Then let 
this roll be properly reviewed by an official, preferably a local, board of 
review, before whom the tax-payer may if he wishes be heard. Then the 
assessment roll so reviewed becomes a public document or record and 
should be the warrant and the sole warrant for the collection of the 
tax. Such a document could be open to inspection just as properly 
as are the assessment rolls of the property tax all over these United 
States, and there would, after the first novelty had worn off, be no 
more morbid curiosity or excitement about them than there is about 
the property taxes. 
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The grant of reduced rates on earned incomes is an interesting in- 
troduction of a new principle. It is done in a haiting, awkward 
fashion and without the smallest concession to logic. But perhaps it 
is an entering wedge. Montgomery has long been an advocate of 
moderate taxation of earned incomes, despite the argument which the 
reviewer has repeatedly urged, that since property owners bear the 
whole burden of state and local taxation it is hardly desirable or just 
to ask them, still further, to pay a disproportionate share of federal 
taxes. All that Montgomery has to say about this in the new volume 
is that the concession is trivial, since all that any tax-payer can benefit 
by is a maximum saving of $90, and that “It is a good illustration of 
what Congress can accomplish in ten years of intensive study of a 
subject.” Of course the regulations at present have very little to say 
on this point. But it will be a matter of no little interest to see how 
they will be worked out in face of the inconsistencies of the law. 
Unfortunately, the sums involved are singly very small, and the tax- 
payers who might benefit will be too poor, to afford the slightest hope 
that any case involving this concession will ever get into the courts, 
or reach the Board of Tax Appeals, or even to come to a hearing be- 
fore an income tax unit. For even if a tax-payer, aggrieved in this 
part of the tax, lived in Washington the cost of asking for correction 
would far exceed the saving he might get in tax. 

With regard to the taxability of “capital gains” a slight con- 
cession to sound logic was made in the law of 1921. In that of 1924 
only technical changes were made. Montgomery says “fortunately” 
(the reviewer feels it should read “unfortunately”) ‘tno action was 
taken with respect to Secretary Mellon’s suggestion that both capital 
gains and losses should be entirely ignored in computing net income.” 
The change in the 1924 law consists in the separate treatment of 
capital gains, which now become an item treated entirely by themselves 


and subject to a fixed tax rate of 121% per cent. Formerly the only 


concession was that the rate might be reduced on capital gains if the 
total tax was 1214, per cent of the whole income. Thus only “ordinary” 
income or income other than capital gains comes under the normal and 
surtax rates. A further change is that any property whether ac- 
quired for profit or investment, and regardless of personal use, held 
for two years or more, may be included in the capital assets, the gain 
or loss on the sale of which comes under these provisions. There are 
somewhat analogous provisions, conversely, of course, with regard to 
capital net losses, which are, however, too complicated for a brief re- 
view. 

Of the hundreds of changes made in the regulations, with which 
Montgomery’s pages bristle, we may say nothing in this short review. 
The wonder is that he has been able, without sacrifice of a single detail, 
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pages. Such a measure would “shake society to its foundations and then 
leave us to start all over again with our old defects unchanged.’ Neither 
s it the “broadening of the basis of taxation” about which armehair 

losophers hav: dogmatized. He would narrow the base of taxation, 
making the structure an inverted pyramid, with rates rising in severity 
as the subject increases in wealth. Capital as well as income should 
he a factor in taxation, but the annual charge should be so small that 
invthing approaching confiscation would be avoided. In this way the 
ostly, obscure, and unjust indirect taxes might be sloughed off. 

To the defects in the administrative machinery of the British fiscal 
system, Mr. Higgs gives more space and sharper criticism. He first 
establishes the fact that the difficulties in the way of getting an expert 
for the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer are rarely surmounted. 
The House of Commons might be expected to assist in a task which is too 
creat for an unskilled executive, but the House is imperfectly informed 
upon the facts of finance and it lacks the will to use even the resources 
which it has. ‘The Civil Service is supposed to send its Treasury experts 
to the rescue of the Chancellor, but the experts are not expected or en 
couraged to give advice on matters of policy. Opportunism has its way. 
The result is a revenue system which is a patchwork of odds and ends. 

In no field does distance more effectively lend enchantment than in 
finance. Mr. Higgs, fresh from a visit to the United States which is 
reflected in the graceful dedication to Professor Seligman, speaks admir- 
ingly of the freedom of the President to select experts for the Cabinet. 
He then turns to the British system and strips all glamor from a 
structure which seems justly devised and skilfully administered when it 
is viewed from a point three to six thousand miles to the westward. His 
criticisms will be of more value to the executive at home than to the 
student abroad, for in such a close view of British finance the trees ob- 
scure the woods, and the heroic accomplishments of the last decade are 
lost to sight. 


ALzapA CoMSTOCK. 


Jeannin, J. Technique des études financiéres. La vie financiere des 
societés d’apres des statuts et des bilans. (Paris: Lib. Delagrave. 1924. 


Pp. xi, 262.) 

Kimper, A. W., editor. Kimber’s record of government debts and other 
foreign securities. Seventh annual ed. (New York: A. W. Kimber & 
Co., Inc. 1923.) 

Macrean, H. C. Italian public finance. Supp. to Commerce Reports, 
Trade inf. bull. 313. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 10.) 

Mouwcn, B., editor. The Revenue act of 1924. (Washington: Press of 
Byron S. Adams. 1924. Pp. xiv, 194.) 

Moon, J. R. Public debt of Greece. Supp. to Commerce Reports, Trade 
inf. bull. 321. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 21.) 

Peck, H.W. Taration and welfare. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 
269. $2.50.) 

Preyer, D. Die Steuern in Deutschland. (Berlin: Deutschnationale 
Schriftenvertriebsstelle. 1924. Pp. 32.) 

tirscut, H. Theorie der Staatswirtschaft und Besteuerung. (Bonn: K. 
Schroeder. 1925. Pp. xi, 231.) 
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Suan, N. J. Histor f Indian tariffs. (Bombay: Thacker & Co. 1924 
Pp. xix, 433. Rs. 7-8-0 
A monograph I | yrepared under the direction of Dr. a, E 
Gregory, of the London School of Economics, for the Ph. D. degree. 
It is based o1 11 documents and official publications, covering 
the period 1765 t present tim 
Suirras, G. F. Ti of public finance. (New York and London 
Macmillan Co 1924 Pp. x, 677. 2s.) 
Stamp, J. Studies in current problems in finance and government. (Lon- 
don: P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. vii, 342. 10s. 6d.) 
Sir Josiah Stamp is not officially known as a theoretical economist. 
He is listed as an eminent English authority on public finance, government 
administration, and industry. But if he should ever accept a university 
chair of political nomy, there ought to be more rejoicing than over 
ninety and nine others who have given lip service to the newer economics. 
For proof, take the first group of the essays which are reprinted in the 
present volum In the first, which deals with economics as an exact 
science, the writer reaches out for statistical verification of such con- 
ceptions as that « rginal business” and in such questions as that of 


the influence of rising and falling money rates upon the rate of profit. 


In another he analyzes the effects of rent restriction far beyond th 
point of relief to the tenant, reaching the conclusion that the restriction 
of rents “is in a isure a transference of wealth to the community as 
a whole at the expense of the landlord classes.’’ In a third he probes 
into the relation of profits and wages, remarking that what “looks like 
a high percentage of reward may really be only a high percentage of 
a small product, and it might be far better for that particular factor if 
it gave more to tl ther factor and encouraged it to codperate in pro- 
duction.”” It would take a well-chosen half-dozen of our recent volumes 
on changing economic theory to match these first hundred and fifty pages 
in constructive pro} tions 

In the remainder of the volume Sir Josiah is on ground which other 
published wor! ive made his own: double taxation, indirect taxation, 
the capital levy which he makes a careful and intricate study), 
and the wealth and income of the chief powers. The last is a paper which 
was read before the Royal Statistical Society in 1919 and which has 
been widely quoted. Sir Josiah does not write for the casual sophomoric 
attention. There are no simple, plainly marked “conclusions” or “sum- 
maries” in these papers. They are written for his peers, and therefore 
they make hard reading; but the results are commensurate. 

From such a collection as this the wise reader will bear away two 
resolutions: first, not to avoid a collection of reprinted articles on the 
ground that they are likely to be discontinuous and evanescent; each 
may be as full of meat as the ordinary single volume; second, to approach 


the words of the expert administrator respectfully; he may possess the 
rare power of generalizing from his particular information to the en- 
richment of the social sciences 

Axzapa ComsTock. 


Stewart, G. This public domain of ours. Utah Sta. Cire. 49. (Logan, 
Utah: Utah Agri. Station. 1924. Pp. 56.) 
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Tart, J., editor. Tazration in Salford Hundred, 1524-1802. (Manchester, 
Eng.: Chetham Society. 1924. Pp. xl, 188.) 


Tuvrper, C. H. Fiscal support of state universities and state colleges. 
Education bull. 28. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1924.) 


Double taxation and tax evasion. Report and resolutions submitted by the 
technical experts. (Geneva: League of Nations. 1925. Pp. 45. 40c.) 
This supplements the report on Double Taxation published in March, 
1923. This report of the experts, d’Aroma, Blau, Borduge, Canny, 
Clavier, Sinninghe Damsté, Valnicek, now goes to the Financial Com- 
mittee. In the appendix is a note by M. Léon-Dufour, with graphs. 


External governmental indebtedness. Bull. No. 4. (Paris: Reference 
Service on International Affairs, 10, Rue de l’Elysée. 1924. Pp. 48.) 


Financing of education in Iowa. Report reviewed and presented by the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. 3801. $1.10.) 

Income taxes paid in 1924 in New York City and environs. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Brown Book Co., Inc. 1925. 
Pp. 226.) 

Public school salaries in 1924-1925. Research bull., vol. III, nos. 1 and 2. 
(Washington: National Education Assoc., 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
1925. Pp. 71.) 


Special taxation for motor vehicles. 1925 edition. (New York: Motor 
Vehicle Conference Committee, 366 Madison Ave. 1925. Pp. 27.) 
Tax burdens and public expenditures. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 1925. Pp. vii, 70. $1.50.) 
Investigation conducted by L. R. Gottlieb and assistants. 
The tax problem in West Virginia. (New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc. 1925. Pp. viii, 235. $2.50.) 
Has a chapter on the gross sales tax. 


Tax rate bulletin for 1924; a compilation of the city, the city school, and 
the county tax rates effective for 551 cities and 105 counties in Kansas, 
together with populations, assessed valuations, and bonded indebtedness. 
(Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas. 1925.) 

Die Zéille des Auslandes. Metallindustrie. Lsg. 1. (Berlin: Mittler & 
Sohn. 1925. Pp. iv, 105.) 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 


Assort, E. Immigration: select documents and case records. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. xxii, 809. $4.50.) 

Miss Abbott has rendered a distinct service to the students of immi- 
gration by presenting in convenient form a large amount of illustrative 
material, much of which is not easily available in the original documents 
to those who have not access to the largest and oldest libraries. Many 
of the documents selected, and particularly the case records, lend a 
reality and vitality to the phenomena of immigration which it is hard 
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two authorities could be consulted, Bishop Otter’s Life of Malthus, in the 
second edition of the Political Economy, 1836, and a review by Empson 
in the Edinburgh Review, January, 1837. The material since made 
available includes Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, 1810-1823 (1887), 
Ricardo’s Letters to M’Culloch (1895), and to Trower (1899) and 
Hollander’s Life of Ricardo (1911). The ancestry of Malthus has also 
been traced back to the early fifteenth century by John Orlebar Payne, 
in Collections for a History of the Family of Malthus (London, 1890). 
privately printed. Professor Bonar has also had access to certain early 
letters mentioned by Otter, but apparently as yet unpublished. He 
thinks that we now have at last “a nearly complete picture of the sur- 
roundings in which Malthus grew up.” While this new biography adds 
much to our knowledge of Malthus, it should be read in connection with 
the biographical chapter in the edition of 1885. The latter is clearer in 
main outline. 

It is surprising that no one has attempted a definitive life of Malthus. 
Indeed it would seem that there should be a place for a series of bio- 
graphies of English economists of the golden age of the classic develop- 
ment of the science. 

Little need be said of a volume so familiar as the present one. As 
Professor Bonar says, in a new preface, “It is not a treatise on population, 
or else after thirty-nine years (forty-five for the first two chapters) it 
would need to be entirely rewritten in view of new evidence and dis- 
cussion...... It is an account of one writer on population, generally 
ranked above his rivals...... There are signs that the twentieth cen- 
tury will give him a fair hearing.” 


A. B. Wotre. 


Crark, E. T. The Latin immigrant in the South. (Nashville, Tenn.: 
The Cokesbury Press. 1924. Pp. 57.) 


Farcuitp, H. P. Immigration: a world movement and its American 
significance. Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1925. 
Pp. xi, 520.) 


Happon, A. C. Races of man and their distribution. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1925. Pp. viii, 201. $2.50.) 


Huntineton, E. and Cusnine, S. W. Principles of human geography. 
Third edition revised. (New York: J. Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1924. Pp. 
xviii, 430. $3.) 


Narain, B. The population of India: a comparative study. (Lahore, 
India: Ramakrishna & Sons. 1925. Pp. v, 215. Rs. 4.) 


Ricumonp, M. E. and Haru, F.S. Child marriages. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1925. Pp. 159. $1.50.) 


Sarrorp, V. Immigration problems. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
1925. $2.50.) 


The trend of population. Papers and proceedings, eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society, held at Washington, D. C., 
December 26-29, 1923. Vol. 18. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1924. Pp. vi, 239.) 
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Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Auprince, H.R. 7) tional housing manual: a guide to national housing 
policy and administ London: National Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Council. 1923. Pp. v, 526. 

Beman, L. T. Pr 1: modification of the Volstead law. (New York 
H. W. Wilson C 1925. $2.40 

Darrow, C. and Hoi |, H. Resolved: that the United States continue 
the policy of prohibition as defined in the Eighteenth Amendment. A 
debate. (New York: League for Public Discussion, 500 Fifth Ave. 
1924. Pp. 63 

Fryer, D. Vocational self-guidance: planning your life work. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1925. Pp. xvii, 385. $3.) 

Hartman, E. T. Building lines. Bull. no. 17. (Boston: Mass. Federa- 
tion of Planning Boards, 37 State House. 1925. Pp. 19.) 

Janes, G. M. Who should have wealth and other papers. (Milwaukee 
Morehouse Pub. C 1925. Pp. ix, 170. $1.50.) 

Sims, N. Le R. Society and its surplus: a study in social evolution. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Ci 1924. Pp. xii, 581.) 

Smitu, H.L. 7 c laws of art production. (New York: Oxford 


Univ. Press. 1924 Pp 246 $2.) 
Spencer, A.G. H n’s share in social culture. Second edition. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1925. Pp. xxxi, 413. $2.50.) 
Wriaeut, J. Sele readings in municipal problems. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 1925. Pp. xviii, 961. $4.00.) 
A book of selected readings. Of special economic interest are the 


readings on the housing problem (pp. 732-756); poor relief (pp. 757- | 


789); municipal street lighting (pp. 805-823); street railways (pp. 
824-844); public utility regulation (pp. 845-860); municipal ownership 
(pp. 861-881); the city’s expenditures (pp. 904-933). 

Bibliography of industrial hygiene. No. 8. (Geneva: International Labor 
Office. 1924. Pp. 43 

Child dependency in the District of Columbia. Children’s Bureau no. 140. 
(Washington: U. S. Dept. of Labor. 1925.) 


Housing shortages in Pennsylvania indicated by a survey of 105 cities, 
towns and boroughs Philadelphia: Pa. Housing and Town Planning 
Assoc. 1924 


The housing situation in the United States. Studies and reports, series G, 
no. 2. (Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 52. 20c.) 


Legal status of women in Canada. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1924. Pp. 
81.) 


Extracts from dominion and provincial laws relating to naturalization, 
franchise, crime, marriage, divorce, property, devolution of estates, 


mothers and children, employment and other subjects. 


Michigan State Welfare Commission, twenty-seventh biennial report, 1923- 
1924. (Lansing, Mich.: State Welfare Commission. 1925. Pp. 74.) 
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The National Civic Federation meeting in memory of Mr. August Belmont 
and Mr. Samuel Gompers, New York, December 30, 1924. (New York: 
National Civic Fed., 1 Madison Ave. 1925. Pp. 33.) 

New methods of house construction. Three interim reports of Committee 
on Housing. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. Is.) 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work. (Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. viii, 652. $3.) 

These proceedings consist of the various papers presented either at 
the general sessions or the section meetings of the conference. In this 
particular number most of the papers are arranged under the following 
divisions: Children, Delinquents and corrections, Health, The family, 
Industrial and economic problems, Neighborhood and community life, 
Mental hygiene, Organization of social forces, Public officials and admin- 
istration, and The immigrant. 

The great majority of the papers were, as is usual, concerned with 
the practical phases of some particular problem. The general subject- 
matter did not differ materially from that handled at previous meetings. 
However, a healthful emphasis was given to the changing ideals in in- 
dustry, psychiatric social work, the problems of the negro and methods 
of child care. On the other hand the discussion of crime and its treat- 
ment was far from adequate. 

Leading social workers from all over the country contributed to the 
program. In addition to these, there were a number of speakers, special- 
ists on particular subjects, who added the value of their unique ex- 
perience in some social service or public welfare field. 

Grorce B. Manaoxp. 


Technical education and the metal trades industries. Summary report 
of an investigation. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 
1925. Pp. 10.) 


Technical education and the textile industry. Summary report of an in- 
vestigation. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. 
Pp. 13.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


Unemployment Relief in Great Britain. By Mortry. Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx prize essays in economics. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 1924. Pp. xviii, 203. $2.00.) 

Mr. Morley has written an unusually interesting book on what is 
commonly considered a dry and technical subject. Beginning with the 
National System of Labor Exchanges organized in 1910 to serve as 
a base for a compulsory state system of unemployment insurance, he 
traces the story of the government insurance scheme with a deft hand. 

First, the tentative step of seven insured trades in the law of 1911, 
then the addition of the munition workers in 1916, and finally the 
extension of the act in 1920 to practically all manual, industrial 
workers. Before this last extension of the insurance system, the 
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government had begun, in 1918, to give “out-of-work donations” to 
both civilians and « diers; and after 1920 the insurance law was 
amended again and iin to permit the payment of benefits without 
contributions (uncovenanted benefits). So that the story ends with 
a system that is in ince in theory, but doles in fact. Even as a 
system of doles, however, it proved quite inadequate, and had to }b 
supported by poor } n every part of the country. 

This experience, t 1uthor contends, proves that state manage- 
ment of unemployment insurance has been found wanting, but not 
the device of unem} ent insurance itself. The burdening of th 
labor exchanges with the work of administering the insurance system 
is severely criticized, | ise it retarded the development of placement 
work; and the book ends with an argument for unemployment insur- 
ance by industry rat than by the state. The principle of com- 
pulsion is necessary, Mr. Morley believes, but its use by the state has 
proved inefficient and impractical. It should be used by each industry 
on the people engaged in it 

While this conclusion is in line with prevailing opinion among stu 
dents of the subject, it can hardly be said that Mr. Morley has proved 
his case. Had the industries themselves administered unemployment 
insurance in England, the funds would have proved insufficient to sup- 
port the millions that were unemployed for long periods, just the same 
as they were unde ite administration. It is hardly fair to blame 
the insurance system for running up deficiencies when it was made to 
pay benefits to peo} who had not been insured. The only just 
criticism is that the government combined its payment of doles with 
the insurance ; but this is not at all inevitable, and it is entirely possibl 


for the government to keep its doles and donations completely separat: 
from its insuran Had this been done, and had payments been 
limited to those who were insured, it is not at all improbable that the 
state system could have been maintained in solvency 


. 


Although condemning state unemployment insurance, the author is 
strongly in favor of state management of the labor exchanges. In so 
far as these have failed in Great Britain he blames the failure on the 
burden of insurance work that was imposed on them. But the United 
States Employment Service failed far more ignominiously without 
any such burden. ‘The state has its part to play in conducting em- 
ployment offices, but this has been overemphasized, just the same as 
with unemployment insurance. Much of the work of connecting 
workers with jobs we shall do better by encouraging the industries 
themselves to do, exactly as with unemployment insurance. And the 
state will probably have important duties to perform in connection 
with both unemployment insurance and the labor exchanges. 

Toledo, O. M, Letserson. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Cauut, J. C. and Jones, B. Negligence and compensation cases annotated, 
with pleadings and forms. Vol. 23. (Chicago: Callaghan and Com 
pany. 1924. Pp. xlvi, 1055.) 

Lams, W. H. Life insurance buyers guide. (Birmingham, Ala.: A. H. 
Cather Pub. 1924. Pp. 76.) 

Lane, L. Die deutsche Krankenversicherung. (M. Gladbach: Volks 
vereins-Verlag. 1925. Pp. 47.) 


Manes, A. Versicherungs-Lexikon. Second edition. (Berlin: E. S. 
Mittler & Sohn. 1924. Pp. 1526. Gm. 50.) 

The first edition of Dr. Manes’ insurance encyclopedia was published 
in 1909, and a supplement in 1913. The present issue is dedicated to the 
Deutscher Verein fiir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. The encyclopedia has been completely re 
vised with the help of forty-five coéperating experts, among whom both 
Germany and other countries are represented. It is stated in the pre 
face that there is still no insurance encyclopedia in any language other 
than German—a fact in which the student of insurance in the United 
States finds little satisfaction. 

The organization of the material is such that reference is convenient. 
The important insurance subjects appear to be treated at sufficient length 
to give a clear idea of their general nature without sacrificing conciseness. 
Each article includes references to the literature of the subject. It is 
impossible accurately to evaluate this volume without having made con 
siderable practical use of it, but it appears to be an extremely useful 
addition to the literature of insurance, as were the earlier issues. Natur 
ally, its emphasis is on German practices and literature, but other coun 


tries are not, by any means, neglected. Any library professing to cover 
the more important phases of insurance should include this work. 
R. H. B. 


Micnerpacuer, G. F. and Niat, T. M. Workmen’s compensation insur 
ance, including employers’ liability insurance. (New York: McGraw 
Hill. 1925. Pp. xi, 503. $4.) 


Trenerry, C. F. The origin and early history of insurance, including the 
contract of bottomry. (London: King. 1925. 15s.) 


VaLtGren, V. N. Farmers’ mutual fire insurance in the United States. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1924. Pp. ix, 186. $1.90.) 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, nineteenth 
annual report of the President and of the Treasurer, 1924. (New York: 
Carnegie Foundation, 522 Fifth Ave. 1924. Pp. 236.) 

Several pages on industrial pension plans. Old age pension laws of 
Pennsylvania, Montana, and Nevada are analyzed in tabular form. 


Casualty Actuarial Society, index to proceedings, vols. I to X inclusive. 
1925 year book. (New York: Casualty Actuarial Society, 38 Liberty 
St. 1925. Pp. 108; 40.) 

Fire insurance laws, tares and fees. Twenty-fourth annual edition, re- 


vised to September 1, 1924. (Chicago: The Spectator Co. 1924. Pp. 
614.) 
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National health insurance {pproved societies regulations, 1294. Minutes 
of evidence on the Royal Commission on National Health Insurance. 
published in daily 1 t ip} ndix to minutes of evidence: part I, State- 
ments prepared by rtain governme nt departments. ( London: H. M. 


Stationery Office. 1925 

An outline of the standard policy. (New York: Insurance Institute of 
America. 1924. Pp. 9 

Proceedings of the eighteenth annual meeting of the Association of Lij, 
Insurance Presidents, New York, December, 1924. (New York: Asso 
of Life Insurance Presidents, 165 Broadway. 1925. Pp. 213.) 

Uniform medical provisions for workmen’s compensation acts in the United 
States. Special report no. 31. (New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., 247 Park Ave. 1925. Pp. 28.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 


Beer, M. Social struggles and socialist forerunners. Trans. by H. J. 
Srennin@ and revised by the author. (Boston: Small, Maynard. 1925. 
Pp. 224. $2.) 

Fay, C. R. Codperation at home and abroad. (London: P. S. King & 
Son. 1925. 15s 

Henpverson, F. The case for socialism. (London: Independent Labour 
Party, Publication Dept. 1925. 1s.) 

Keen, F. N. The law relating to public service undertakings. (London 
King. 1925. Pp. 320. 15s.) 

Lawtey, F. E. Socialism and railways. (London: I. L. P. Publication 
Dept. 1925. 6d.) 

Mortey, F. Unemployment relief in Great Britain; a study in state 
socialism. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. Pp. xiii, 203.) 
Rappoport, A. S. Dictionary of socialism. (London: Fisher Unwin 

1925. 15s.) 

Sinosew, G. Der Krieg und die Krise des Sozialismus. (Vienna: Verlag 
f. Literatur u. Politik. 1924. Pp. 668.) 

Sompart, W. Der proletarische Sozialismus: “Maraismus.” Tenth, re- 
vised edition of Sozialismus und sociale Bewegung. Two vols. (Jena: 
Verlag von Gustav Fischer. 1924. Pp. xii, 500; xii, 536.) 

Wauters, A. Evolution du marzisme. (Brussels: L’Eglantine. 1924. 
Pp. 127.) 

Coédperation in foreign countries. Letter from the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 202.) 

Contains chapters on consumers’, agricultural, and credit coéperative 
societies, and coéperative banks. Investigation was made by Huston 
Thompson, chairman of the commission, and Dr. William Notz. 


Coéperative organizations. International labour directory, 1925: part VI. 
(Geneva: International Labor Office. 1925. Pp. 94.) 
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Statistics and Its Methods 


Elements of Statistics. By Frepericx C. Kenr. (New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1924. Pp. xi, 178. $2.00.) 
Elements of Business Statistics. By Rorerr Riecer. (New York: 

D. Appleton & Company. 1924. Pp. xx, 549. $4.00.) 

Statistical Method. By Harry Jerome. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1924. Pp. xxiv, 395.) 

Statistical Methods Applied to Economics and Business. By Frevericx 
C. Mirus. (New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1924. Pp. 
xvi, 604. $3.60.) 

It has come to be generally accepted that cycles exist in almost 
everything under the sun, and apparently the writing of books on 
statistical method is no exception to the rule. Presumably, 1924 can 
be considered a year at the crest of such a cycle wave, for it signalled 
the appearance of at least four new texts on elementary statistical 
method. All of these books cover somewhat the same field, and are 
written for students who are not trained in advanced mathematics. 
All of the books evidence careful thinking on the part of the authors, 
are readable and clear in their explanations, and are presented in 
good form. 

The text by Professor Frederick C. Kent differs from the other 
three in being extremely brief, for it contains only 134 pages, aside 
from the preliminary matter and the appendix. An appreciable pro- 
portion of this limited space is occupied with a series of class exercises. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that the descriptive material has 
necessarily been reduced to a minimum. One distinctive feature of 
this book is the emphasis laid upon the idea that statistics are always 
comparative. The explanations given of the ways of performing 
statistical operations are, in general, extremely clear. The philosophy 
underlying the operations is, however, touched upon much more 
lightly. A chapter which is seldom found in elementary texts of such 
brevity is one on the normal frequency curve. The discussion is un 
usually lucid, and should be valuable to instructors anxious to present 
this topic in the simplest possible form. The mechanics of comput- 
ing regression curves and the Pearson coefficient of correlation are 
set forth in most commendable form. Tables showing powers and 
roots and giving the area and ordinate in terms of abscissa, appear in 
the appendix. Citations of authority and references to other works 
are limited in number. 


In the last mentioned respect, the text by Professor Riegel is 
strikingly different, for it gives a very complete bibliography in con- 
nection with each chapter, besides referring to authorities frequently 
in footnotes. Since this book is written primarily for persons in- 
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terested in business statistics, the illustrations of various statistica] 
processes are practically all taken from the business field. Whil 
statistical method entially the same no matter to what field jt 
is applied, the ty] strations used will doubtless make the book 
more popular with students of business. Of the four texts compared, 
this is the most readal It gives a good discussion of the reasons 
for the existen f statistics, deals at considerable length with th 
collection of statist facts and the selection and definition of statis- 
tical units, and also stresses that very important field, tabulation, 
The subject of graphic presentation is emphasized and set forth in a 
form especially us for actual or prospective business executives 
An unusual featur: the book is that the author contrasts the merits 
of graphics from t} irtistic, scientific, and advertising standpoints 
The treatment o impling, of ratios, of the characteristics of types 
such as the arithmetic average, the mode, or the median, and of the 
methods used in puting standard deviations and measures of 
skewness, and in deriving trends and dealing with seasonals, are reason- 
ably complete. 7 discussion of the elimination of seasonal varia- 
tions would be strengthened if the author explained that seasonals 
tend to change, and that such changes must be recognized if the | 
eliminating process is to be a success. His discussion of the correla- 
tion of historical variables is very good. The chapters on index nun- 
bers are highly instructive and well written. In the appendix, he 
includes not only the usual tables of squares, square roots, and 
logarithms, but also a brief discussion of what logarithms are and | 
their application in the construction of the slide rule. The book is 
one that is to be especially commended to the student who has not a 
leaning toward mathematics, but who is interested primarily in being 
able to compile and interpret statistics of business. 

The work put forth by Professor Jerome covers much the same 
ground as that included in the last mentioned text, but its tone is 
quite different. It is distinctly a college text and is devoted to no 
particular field of applied statistics. It is strong on organization 
and in accuracy of statements. Its typography is so arranged as 
to bring out effectively the points of importance, and, since the out- 
line of each chapter stands out in extremely definite form, it is a book 
which it is easy for the student to summarize before examinations. 
It is printed on good paper, and the charts are easy to understand 
because they are so completely labelled. Since it contains only about 
two thirds as many pages as Riegel’s text, it necessarily deals with 
many topics in briefer form, leaving more to be filled in by the teacher. 
It is the strongest of the four texts in its treatment of the subject of| 


tabulation. Graphic presentation is emphasized, and the principles 
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involved are clearly set forth. Like Kent’s book, it contains a good 
chapter on the theory of probability and error. Index numbers are 
treated at considerable length, and there is a chapter on seasonal 
fluctuations and long-time trends, in which the Harvard link-relative 
method for eliminating seasonals is explained in detail. Chapters of 
the book are also devoted to a discussion of current business barometers 
and of periodic secondary sources. An extensive bibliography ap 
pears in the appendix, as well as numerous references at the close of 
each chapter. The appendix in addition contains a_ considerable 
amount of data for use in laboratory exercises suggested in the text, 
and presents a brief guide to lettering, and a list of formulas, as 
well as the usual tables of squares, square roots, and logarithms. The 
laboratory exercises are more complete than in the other texts. There 
is also evidence that unusual care has been taken to make definitions 
accurate and to set forth clearly the philosphy underlying the 
methods involved. This book tends to treat all fields of elementary 
statistics with somewhat equal emphasis. 


The last of the four texts under discussion is that of Frederick C. 
Mills on Statistical Methods. Unlike the authors of the three texts 
just discussed, Professor Mills does not believe that the statistical 
student should have the simple mathematical ideas which are admin 
istered to him too heavily sugar-coated. He begins by showing the 
relation of statistical methods to problems of economics in business, 
which at first leads one to believe that the book is intended for the 
entrepreneur, but this illusion is dispelled when one begins the second 
chapter, for here the student is introduced to that béte noire of the 
business man, the mathematical form of expression, including the sim- 
ple types of equations which are utilizable for graphic processes. The 
principles of logarithms and the use of logarithmic curves for graphic 
purposes are also clearly explained. A commendable feature of the 
book is that it presents the standard rules for graphic presentation, 
as decided upon by the Joint Committee on Standards for Graphics. 

Professor Mills’ book scarcely touches upon several important sub 
jects, among which are the collection of data, the definition of units, 
and tabulation. Emphasis is laid upon the methods used in the anal 
ysis of frequency distributions. The discussion of price index num- 
bers is extremely good, and the chapters on the measurement of trend 
and of seasonal fluctuations are well set forth. The treatment of 
correlation is somewhat more technical than that found in the other 
volumes under consideration, for it goes much further into the sub 
ject—covering not only non-linear correlation, but also multiple and 
partial correlation. The normal curve of error is also well dis 


cussed, as is the problem of sampling and the method of least squares. 
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All of the work of men competent 
with h has its own merits, and t} 
appt al of any o students and teachers of statistics 
will be gauged ests and by the individual ter 
pera nts ¢ 

I. Kina. 
Graphic Stat nt. By Henry Sir 
(New Yo [ct H Book Company. 1924. Pp. 360. 
S+4.00. ) 

The pudpe ee-fold (preface): to cover (1) “tl 
principles of *; (2) “the principles of statistica 
activity”; and cal and graphic practices.... 
as they appl s of business or the individual 
business.” J 1 in four parts, I Statistics, II Chart 
construction, III G t ties, and IV Graphic application of 
statistics. Tes vhat is undoubtedly the author’s real 
interest and is ess for the task, as revealed by the book 
and not the } sfactory accomplishment and can bi 
criticized only Since the standardization of graphic 
practices has been completed and there are differences of 
opinion as to d petent authorities it is not worth whil 
for a reviewer t nees. For if they existed in abundance 
in this book, as not, after all it depends on the point of view. 

Let it be s iuthor’s credit that he has covered 
the subject w pages of printers’ materials and without 
exhausting t 

The four n ns the book treat, broadly speaking, o! 
(I) el nta collection of material, tabulatio: 
and : reS graphie construction; (III) the busi 
ness cycle and d g with the business cycle; and (IV) 
the applicati cs to control problems in the in- 
dividu busi hor confined his efforts to parts II 
and IV he wo the title of the book and have attained 
a moderately s. The discussion of pictorial and 


circle charts and ba irts is brief, to the point and generally very 
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satisfactory. ‘There is one exception: the discussion of frequency bar 

urts has wholly misconceived the nature of the frequency distribu 

xn and figure 26 on page 45 is not a frequency distribution. This 
misconception reappears on page 59 in the chapter on curve or 
line charts where the author illustrates the frequency distribution 
with a time series (telephone calls by hours of the day). Minor 
objections to this latter chapter involve (1) the entirely correct de 
mand for the zero of the vertical scale of a historical graph accom- 
panied by a graph of rise in cost of living (p. 51) with a vertical scale 
ot 


in the cost of living 1914 to 1920 running from 0 to 110. The correct 


per cent increase beginning with zero and showing a curve of rise 


visual presentation undoubtedly requires the 100 per cent of scale 
below this zero line. On page 58 of this chapter a cumulative curve 
is incorrectly plotted in ten points out of twelve (a matter of careless 
ness, no doubt), and the curve does not begin with zero but rather 
with the amount cumulated at the end of the first month (a matter 
of mistaken principle). 

The chapter on ratio charts is excellent so far as concerns the 
charting and the illustrations, and on page 75 is reproduced an ideal 
illustration of a ratio chart drawn by one who knew nothing about 
the subject. This chart is replotted correctly, but the scale on the 
redrawn chart includes a zero magnitude! This sort of misconception 
is clearly apparent in the introduction to the chapter. In his attempt 
to lay a proper mathematical foundation for his ratio charts the 
author has apparently touched upon unfamiliar ground. One quota 
tion gives point to this statement: “It is a mathematical fact (?) 
that the difference between the logarithms of two numbers is the ratio 
between these two numbers.” The six-page chapter on the Z-chart is 
a very good one. 

Map charts, chapter 9, is the poorest in this section of the book. 
It bears evidence of the shears and the paste-bottle. Almost one third 
of the chapter is devoted to description and illustrations taken from 
a correspondence course discussion of maps and it includes, along 
with some material on statistical maps, a great deal that has nothing 
to do with statistics. 

Part two is closed with a section on flow charts—organization and 
routing charts—and is brief but satisfactory. While this subject is 
really not a part of statistical graphics, it must necessarily be in 
any book on the subject. 

Part four of the book is closely associated with the part just dis 
cussed and should represent, with the latter, the very heart of the 
book for the business man, for it deals with practical applications of 
the various kinds of graphs. Chapters on charts for the executive, 
production control, purchasing, sales, market analysis, etc., are in- 
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Niceroro, A. La methode statistique et ses applications aur sciences 
naturelles, aux sciences sociales et a l’art. ‘Trans. from Italian by R 
Jacovemin. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 1925. Pp. 652. 50 fr 


{nnual statistical report of the American Iron and Steel Institute for 1923. 
(New York: Am. Iron and Steel Inst. 1924. Pp. vi, 102.) 


Births, deaths and marriages. Statistical review of the registrar-general, 


England and Wales, for 1923. Part II, Civil. (London: H. M. Sta 
tionery Office. 1925. 5s.) 


Boston year book, 1923-1924. (Boston: Statistics Dept. 1924. Pp. 529.) 


Comparison of an individual concern with the Harvard index of general 


business. (Cambridge: Harvard Economic Service. 1924. Pp. 24.) 


Estadistica de precios y nimeros indicadores. (Lima, Peru: Direecion 
General de Estadistica. 1925. Pp. 26.) 

Industrial fatigue. The function of statistical method in scientific in 

vestigation. Industrial Fatigue Research Board, report no. 28. (London: 


H. M. Stationery Office. 1925. 6d.) 


Industry tables. Census, England and Wales, 1921. (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 1925. 47s. 6d.) 


New Zealand: Statistical report on local government for the year 1923-1924. 
On prices, building societies, bankruptcy, incomes and meteorology for 
the year 1923. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1925. 
Pp. 190. 3s. 6d. each.) 


Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia. No. 17—-1924. 
(Melbourne: Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 1924. 
Pp. 1096.) 

Statistical abstract for London, 1914-1923. Compiled by the Clerk of the 
London County Council. Vol. XVII. (London: London County Coun 
cil. 1925. 2s. 6d.) 

Statistisk Arsbok fér Finland, 1924. (Helsingfors: Bureau Central de 
Statistique de Finlande. 1924. Pp. 282.) 
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The Review Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italj,, @ 
periodicals, and f, bstraects of articles in Danish, Dutch, pir \ 
Swedish period 1924 
4 
Theory 
Pp. 
Morris A. opeland) Messt: 
Asuiey. W. J fire ade doctrine. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1924. P; Feb 
39. Notes 1 dy of theory in nineteenth century England anj iii 
the qualificat ttached to them today. kap 
Carver, T. N costs Econ. Jour., Deec., 1924. Pp. 13. Dis cau 
cusses how u { ual increase for all units of product in an 
item of cost ht. wages, ete., tends to come more out of pro Mire! 
ducer’s than us, if demand is more elastic than supply, and con | 192 
versely Reg ted monopoly are also considered. : tecl 
qua 
Dex Veccuio, ¢ é Marshall. Giorn. d. Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp.4 @ nat 
EpcewortnH, F. ne of marginal social product. Econ. Jour, tice 
March, 1925 [ that the main outcome of the theory, the blow A for’ 
given to the al I issez faire, is not much affected” by revision ; — 
Epstein, R. ( ] n 1917. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp. 2 
Finds little t ) r rates of earnings in different industries to » Meck 
level, and a s1 till as between enterprises in any one industry (th Dis 
firms usually n the average rate for the industry). psy 
Ferrer, F. A. he public. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1925. Py 
14. In spite ntifie authority on the part of various special ix 
nterests, ecor rge part in guiding our social development. B San 
Foster, W. T \ HW not do away with profits? Harvard Bus Pp 
Rev., Jan., 19 : the costs of competitive persuasion and the 9 pr 
risks of chang fly due to the consumer’s “freedom of choice, |. 
profits cannot eliminated” without eliminating this “freedom of — 
choice.” 
Guarser, M. G e utility. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ, @5¢H 
April, 1925. lerstand this institution involves studying “the 
rights and du e it”; hence the publie interests which these cor A 
serve; hence their social evolution. rei 
Granam, F. D the interpretation of social cost. A_ reply SHA 
Quart. Jour. | FP 1925. Pp. 7. Distinguishes his own argument from | 9 E 
Pigou’s on gré ternational immobility of labor and capital. ; pr 
HANSEN, A. H na the trend of real wages. Am. Econ. lil 
March, 1925. P} he trend reflects the increase in the marginal (whic : - 
is less than the " uct of labor (allowance being made for including | 7 Si»: 
producer’s gov ires of total production). Cyclical fluctuations in real 
wage rates are } by lagging adjustment of wages to price changes 
and by the hig product of labor during unemployment. ay 
Harms, B. ht. Ein Beitrag sozialikonomisch-vilkerrecht 
lichen Begriff 4 Weltwirtsch Archiv, Oct., 1924. Pp. 16. ,SLIC 
Keynes, J. M. / t of the writings of Alfred Marshall. Econ. Jour. ot 
Dec., 1924. P 1] iding “Marshall’s occasional writings and lectures, as pt 
well as his pul i , which are extant in print, and have some permanent ce 
interest ew items of minor importance being omitted.” nl 
Kwnicur, F. H 1g cost and comparative cost. A rejoinder. Quart. & 
Jour. Econ., Feb., Pp. 3. “Until a plausible example is brought forward, 9° 
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the category of decreasing cost under stable competition remains an ‘ mpty 
’ P. Government price fixing. Southwestern Pol. and Soc. Sci. Quart. Sept 
1924. Pp. 21. Discusses its purposes, methods, and base 
Lorta, A ana S. Maff: » Pantaleoni: obituary note Econ. Jour., Deec., 1924 


; 


Messina, I. La teoria degli accumuli esposta in modo element 


Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. 


are. Giorn. d. Econ., 


Mryses, W. C. P. Eenige aanteekeningen betreffende o aken en gefolgen van 
kapitaal-ex port. De Econ. (Dutch), Feb., 1925 Pp. 22 A discussion of the 
causes and results of the flow of capital from one country to another. 


Mircnett, W.C. Quantitative analysis in economic theory. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 
1925. Pp. 12. The increase of statistical data, the improvement of statistical 
technique, and the endowment of social research are enabling a larger use of 
quantitative analysis. Because of the difference between th conception of 
nature borrowed by qualitative theory from Newtonian mechanics and the statis 
tical conception of nature, quantitative theorists usually find it necessary to 

formulate problems in a way different from that adopted by qualitative theorists, 

making the treatment of behavior more objective, emphasizing the importance 
of institutions, and promoting the development of an experimental technique. 


IvuxerseeE, R. Borderlands of economics. Indian Jour. Econ., Oct., 1924. Pp. 13. 
Discusses the bearings of various developments in physiology, psychology, 
psychiatry, social psychology, sociology, political science, law, and philosophy on 
“the humanization of economics.” 


Riccr, U. Maffeo Pantaleoni. Rif. Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 5 


Saxorsk1, A. M. Price making and price stability. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1925 
Pp. 6. Finds “follow the leader” policy and inelastic demand chief sources of 
price stability, where the market is not organized into an exchange 


PSauz, A. Der Sinn der kapitalistischen Wirtschaftsordnung Archiv f. Sozialwis. 


u. Sozialpolitik, Oct., 1924. Pp. 46. 


}ScuoOnretp, L. Ueber Joseph Schumpeters Lisung des dkonomischen Zurechnungs 


problems. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 7-9 Heft, IV Band. Pp. 46 
A criticism of Schumpeter’s static formulation of the price problem as an un 
real oversimplification, preliminary to a constructive theory 


SHarFMAN, I. L. Commons’ “Legal Foundations of Capitalism.” Quart. Jour. 
Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp. 13. Thinks it “improbable that the realm of law will 
provide a basis for the radical reconstruction of economic theory” and “more 
likely that the course of legal development will be effectively influenced by the 
labors of economists.” 


Sivua, J.C. Economic theorists among the servants of John ¢ ompany (1766-1806). 
Econ. Jour., March, 1925. Pp. 12. The officers of this Bengal company had 
“fairly accurate ideas about bimetallism and Gresham's law. Some 
appear to have also realized the possibility of a concurrent circulation of 
and silver on the principle of limitation of supply.” 


Suicnter, S. H. Competitive erchange as a method of interesting workmen in 
output and costs. Am. Econ. Rev. Supplement, March, 1925. Pp. 9. Free com- 
petition in the labor market tends to promote increased output and decreased 
cost only in so far as performance can be accurately measured—the striking and 
numerous failures of these incentives will cor 
other types of incentives. 


npel economic theory to investigate 


Smatt, A. W. Sociology of profits. Am. Jour. Sociol., Jan., 1925 Pp. 13, 
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rhinks the inst | t uuld be “patched” so as to make profit a “fj, 
compensation t performed.” 

Spinepr, F P 1 Francia } rima del 1848. Riv. Internaz., Feb, 
1925. Pp. 36 i | doctrines of Proudhon as related to the s 
quence of event eceding his writing 

VEBLEN, I he calculable future. Am. Econ. Rev. Supple. 
ment. March, 19% 8. Expects economics to employ more mechanistic ang 
evolutionary co | ther more “attention to precise objective measure. 
ments,” to be 1 , with more of “special pleading” particularl; 
on behalf of the tem of “absentee ownership and business enterprise 

Viner, J. OF petitive price applied to the cement industry 
Jour, Pol. | Pp. 5. Emphasizes (1) quick responsiveness { 
changes in sup} nd, (2) “close relationship” between geographical 
differentials a t , and (3) no differentials in f. o. b. mill prices ac 
cording to locat er, where industry is concentrated in a few localities 
Suggests that W ers’ facts refute their findings. 

WaRBURTON, ( ition of wealth and income. Indian Jour 
Econ. Oct. 1924. 1 Personal distribution of income depends on three 
factors: (1) t of the value proceeds of industry among the factor; 
of production, titutions, and (3) the existing secondary dis- 


tribution,” w ce t rh the family, the state, and gifts, gambling, 
force and frat 


Wuus, H. P. 7 petitive price. Am. Econ. Rev. Supplement, 
March, 1925. | v needed is the establishment of a code of principles 
by which to 1 etit prices under certain varying types of business 


environment 


Younc, A. A ] end of Economics.” Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1925. Py 


Economic History (United States) 


Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 

ANGELONE, R. La nomica degli Stati Uniti di America al principi 
del 1925. Ri di | Kcon., Jan., 1925. Pp. 7. 

Baver, O. H 17 L ¢ ntry tradesman. Wis. Mag. History, March, 1925 
Pp. 7. Remi erning a Wisconsin shoe-maker who, after the coming 
of factory boot , changed his shop to a general store. 

Brooks, A. H ilaska. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 26. A survey 
of Alaska’s reé nder the following headings: fur-trade, agriculture, rein 
deer pasture, timber, fisheries, gold and copper mining, and sources of power 
“On the basis of comparison with Finland we may look forward to the time when | 
Alaska will « y support a population of ten million people.” Pictures, 
tables, maps 

Gaines, F. P. Th hern plantation: a study in the development and the ac 
curacy of a tra Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature 

Ganoge, J. T } he Oregon and California Railroad. Oregon Hist. Soc 
Quart., Sept., 1924. Pp. 48. Traces the financing and construction of this rail- 
road for the | tury before it was merged with the Southern Pacific system 
Continued in the December number. 

Guu, F. B. Oregon's f ailway. Oregon Hist. Soc. Quart., Sept., 1924. Pp 
65. A detailed history of the development of commerce up the Columbia river 
from 1851 on. Illustrated 
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Hicks J D The P le’s pa ty in Minnesota Minn Llist Bull... Nov 1924 
Pp. 30. Narrates the grievances of the Minnesota farmer the & nd 90's, 
7 nd their political efforts to secure redr 
r 
BMcGran R.C. Ohio and the qreenhback n ement. M \ Hist. Rev.. March, 
S 1925. Pp. 17. Outlines the adroit efforts of the Den itic leader, Allen G 
: Thurman, to win over to his party the discontented el nts, thus to secure 
Democratic victory in the state, and possibly the presidency for himself 
Musser, R. C. The background of populism in Naneas Mis \ y Rev. 
March, 1925. Pp. 21. An overpowering debt, both p mal and vernmental, 
* due to the boom settlement of western Kansas. and a conviction that these 
® troubles were external and man-made, created local ditions in Kansas tl 
trou it 
: became almost intolerable with the fall in prices 
Mumrorp, F. B. William H. Hatch: his great n Mo 
: Hist. Rev., July, 1924. Pp. 4. Sets forth the congr l labor of Mr. Hatch 
S between 1878 and 1895 in behalf of bills in aid of agriculture, ¢« cial the one 
® establishing agricultural experiment stations in he stat 
SOurnant, J. O. Old Fort Colville. Wash. Hist. Quart., Jan., 1925 Pp. 20 
* Relates the founding and activities of Hudson’s B iy Company’s most important 
§ interior post in the Oregon country, which carried on the exploitation of the 
© fur-trade in the Columbia river region from 1825 to 1871. To be continued 
i 
SOrccttr, W. T. The Minnesota lumber jacks Minn. Hi rv, March, 1925 Pp. 17. 
. 


\ description of the logging business in Minnesot 


'Puuurs, D. Horse raising in colonial New England. Memoir 54 of Cornell Univ 
; Agri. Exp. Sta. Pp. 55. Traces “the source and increase of New England 
horses, the effects of free range upon them, the beginni: and growth of com- 
mercial horse raising for the West Indian trade, and its decline after the 
Revolution.” 
topertson, I. C. The Ozark region of Illinois—a regional stu ly in land utilization 
Jour. of Geog., March, 1925. Pp. 10. An analysis of the use made of this 
+ section of southern Illinois in regard to crops, pasture, and forest; discusses 
marketing facilities and the decline and recent revival of the orchard industry. 


Setters, J. L. An interpretation of Civil War finance. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1925 
Pp. 16. This study brings “together the fiscal statements of the Confederacy 
into a reliable totality,” converts “them into such units of value to make 
them usable,” points “out by a few comparisons their rnificance as neasure 


of effort,” and calls “attention to the contrasted effect of their incidence in the 
two sections.” 

Smirn, W. Du P. Physical and economic geography of Oregon. Chapters 2, 3 
and 4. Commonwealth Rey. Uniy. of Oregon, Dec., 1924. Pp. 36. These chapters 
deal with geographic po ition, geology, ind physiographie districts r pectively, 
as a preliminary for the discussion of the economic possibilities of Oregon 

} Strevey, T. E. The Oregon mint. Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 1924. Pp. 9. Tells 
how the business men of Oregon ¢ ity set up a mint in 1849, because of the use 
of gold dust as currency, in order to establish some rule of exchange in Oregon 
on a par with that in operation in California, and to force merchants to offer 
i standard price for the metal. 


Unperuitt, W. M. Oregon's provisional post office. Wash. Hist. Quart., Oct., 
1924. Pp. 10. A short description of the machinery that put a post office into 
being in Oregon in 1845, on an appropriation of $50, and later the efforts to get 
the national government to establish mail service, urging the trade of the Pacific 
as one reason for having it. 

The automobile industry in Michigan. Mich. Hist. Mag., July, 1924. Pp. 47. A 
series of sketches of the history of various Detroit automobile manufacturing 
concerns. 
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sin’s @ ( Hist. Nugget, Oct., 1924 
R i UO 1924 Pp. 2 ( 
IV. 
ar 
1g d 
Sidelights on ¢ Mich. Hist. Mag., July, 1924. Pp. 1 \ 
eries of lette } f the Michigan historical commission, referring 
to various mat h the railroads, such as taxes, pending legislation, Parval 
juest for rou 
omic History (Foreign) 
Amery, lL. S Th me f the empire United Empire, M S 
1925 
BarrHe, A Des nas indusirias en Espana desde principio del si 
VIX R ‘ IX I 5. Pp. 16 
Bresciant, T. ¢ i pagamenti tedeschi. Riv. Bancaria, Sept 
1924 Pp. 14. D ble ré volved in the transfer of payments 
Germany und They should be faced early. SMITH 
Bruce, E. L. Fu n deposit Queen’s Quart., Oct.-No 
De 1924 [srk 
1924 
Canats, S. La ley para proteccion de la industria. Examen 
de los casos y d ficaci Rev. Nacional de Econ. afio IX, nim \ 
58, Nov.-Dec., 1924 rT ] 
Coprpota D’Anwna, | l i economico mondiale nel 1924. Riv. di Po 
Econ., Feb., 192 t of mote important countries, economic conditions 
improved mate 4 Youx 
CramMonp,. E n of Great Britain. Bankers’ Mag. (London), jt 
Dec., 1924 
Dunnam, A. I mn he basis of the new commercial policy CO) 
of Napoleon I] ‘ H R Oct., 1924. Pp. 4. Under “Notes and Sugges ra 
tions.” 
Faz, C. R. Ti ut the beginning of the nineteenth centu 
Am. Econ. Rev M 1924 Pp. 8 
P. J T} Russia Finan. Rev. Rev., Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 8 
GoIcorcHEA, A ’ n la reforma constitucional. Rev. Nacional 5 
a Econ. aho X coul 
Gritcoriov, M. G L’Econ. Franc., Nov., 1924. BENN 
Pp. 
GuILLesaup, C. W he Dawes report. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1924 aye 
Hur, R. B. Die Ei } " e des Jahrhunderts. Vierteljahrsch. f. Sozial ee 
und Wirtschaf left, XVIII Band, 1924 192: 
Lacargerra, A. | t economia italiana. Rev. Nacional de Econ., ai iiku 
IX, num. 55. | 
Mariow, J. Indi z ‘*s. Finan. Rev. Rev., Oct.-Dec., 1924 ret 
Pp. 8. of | 
MarrcHenko. L tique de Vexercice 1924-1925 et la situation générale Brac 
dans le pays. i. i I Jar 24, 1925. 192 
Mein, A. La ¢ ’ é jime foncier au Maroc. Réforme Soc. 
Nov., 1924. Boru 
G. 1 di Bologna. Giorn. d. Econ., Sept. 
1924. Pp. 5 pre 
refi 
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I Die russische Agrarfrage von 1914-1923 mit besonderer Beriicksichtiqung 
Genossenschaftsbewegung. TZeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 7-9 Heft, 
V, Band. Pp. 33 
F.C. Mercantilism as a factor in Richelieu's policy of national interests. 
Quart., Dec 1924 
. T. V. An economic olicy for India: boycott « British Empire qoods 
Alt } . 


flour. Indian Econ. Soc., March and June, 1924 


P.P. The economic life of India. Sociol. Rev. (London), Oct., 1924 
The Indian cotton-mill industry. Indian Jour. Econ., Oct., 1924. 


vy, H. R. La question de réparations ou la mésentente cordiale franco- 
nique, I. Rev. des Sci. Pol., Oct.-Dec., 1924. 


S lie Entwickelung d Volkseinkommens in Japan in den Jahren 1908 
Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, 53 Band, Heft 1 


s, F. H. Debts and evacuation. Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1925 


ru, J., Jr. Hungarian loan shows results. Am. Bankers Assoc. Jour., Dec., 
sy, P. La Hongrie aprés le Traité de Trianon. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 


El Brasil progresa a grandes pasos. Rev. Econ. Argentina, Dec., 1924. 
1. Deutschlands Konkurrensfdhigheit. De Econ. (Dutch), Nov., 1924. Pp. 
The author considers Germany at a decided disadvantage in the economic 
rid except in the chemical, optical, and potash industries. 
unc, O. D. The Dawes reparation plan: its guiding principles and the manner 
its adoption. Econ. World, Dec. 20, 1925. 
economic problems of Japan as diagnosed by Japanese financial authorities. 
Econ. World, Dec. 6, 1924. Reprinted from “Mercantile Trust Review of the 
San Francisco, Nov., 15, 1924. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


saxer, O. E. The potential supply of wheat. Econ. Geography, March, 1925. Pp. 


8. A consideration of the possible increased wheat production of the various 


countries of the world, together with possible future needs for wheat. 


wnern, C. L. Farm depression and credit, 1920-21. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb. 1925 


Pp. 13. A survey of the reasons for the large indebtedness of farmers and the 
ttitude of banks in this regard. 
xton, A H. Advertising farm products. N. Dak. Exp. Sta. Bull. 185, Jan., 
1925. Pp. 32. Principles and practices in advertising are discussed and many 
illustrations shown. 

—. Cash and share renting of farms. N. Dak. Exp. Sta. Bull. 171, 
Feb., 1924. Pp. 51. Details of the lease contract are discussed and several forms 
of lease contracts are given. 


Brack, J. D. and Price, H. B. Costs and margins in marketing. The Annals, Jan., 


i925. Pp. 17. Different objectives are mentioned, how these objectives apply 
in the marketing of wheat, and a survey of marketing cost studies. 


vie, J. E. The farmers and the grain trade in the United States. Econ. Jour., 
March, 1925. Pp. 15. The economic background and an analysis and inter 
pretation of the present pooling movement in the United States, with special 
reference to pooling wheat. 
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Cas He. [ farm earnings by the use of siz 
, 1924 Pp Re ults ol I 
far? I teen farm Tables and chart 
C HAPMA Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1924 Py 
2 \ tions, with special referen 
Dapisman, A nt of typical West Virginia f 
Ww. \ { Pp. 75 A study of the organiza 
I of the state Fifty-four table 
2, Dec., 1924 Pp. 76. A statist 
EsSTeY j \ Jour. Pol. E.con., Feb., 1925. Pp ] 
An prices of agricultural produ 
Fay, ( R ] Econ. Jour., March, 1925. Pp. 4. A 
brief stat Canadian wheat pools. 


Fos | U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull. 1220, 
Apr 24 nd rt ns used it 


1 obtaining and holding 
farm | history Tables and chart 
Grettey. W. ] A Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1925 
Pp. 4 \ nd for growing forests 
Grimes, W ‘qanization in central Kansas. 
S. Dept. A Py { Labor and material requirements 


stock enterprises are considered 


H n ganization and management in 
Clinton t. Agr. Bull. 1258, Oct., 1924. Pp. 64. A 
busine t year Tables and chart re 
given 


Hepricx, [ P an apple orchard. N. Y. Exp. Sta 


(Corr B Itemized costs and returns are given 
tabular 
Jones, C. ] 1 Econ. Geography, March, 1925. Pp 
20 An port of Montreal. Seventeen figures 
Korn, J. H. countra Wis. Exp. Sta. Research Bu 
8, D 192 of the economic and social relationships 
of f idy were from Dane County, W 


MerA I ( » Feb., 18, 1925. Pp. 6. Advantages 
W. D vy. Z. { 


sfudu of farm organizati n 


on 241 farms and on sever 


RANKIN 0 \ Neb. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 202, Nov., 
ctivities and relations to tenants 


Ky. Exp. Sta. Bull 253, June, 
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Srewart. G. A land policy for the public domain. Econ. Geography, March, 
1925. Pp. 18. An argument favoring a definite policy. The public domain is 
pointed out, and its exploitation and administration considered. 


Taytor, H. C., Torrey, H. R., and Tapp, J. W. Practical farm economics. U. S 
Dept. Agr. Mise. Cir. 32, Dec., 1924. Pp. 100. The principles of successful 
farming are stated and explained. 

TourrKinsky, M. Agrarian policy in Soviet Russia. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., 


Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 85. A detailed explanation of the formation and operation 
communistic farming in Russia. 


Trorrinnson, T. S. Some applications of farm cost accounts. N. Dak. Agri. Exp. 
Cir. 61, May, 1924. Pp. 19. An illustration of methods by which a farmer can 
measure the efficiency of his farm enterprises. 


Trowrtt, R. G. The proble m of agriculture. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1924 Pp 
5. A consideration of agriculture in relation to industry and proposals for 
lief from agricultural distress 


Wiitarp, R. E. Report of a farm credit survey. N. Dak. Exp. Sta. Bull. 175, 
Feb., 1924 Pp. 26. A study of 106 farms to determine the needs for additional 
credit and the amount of equity to serve as security for such a loan. A statement 
of the farm business is shown. 


Wuson, M. L. and Serspy, H. E. Montana's agricultural outlook for 1925. Mont. 
Ext. Cir. 72, Feb., 1925. Pp. 31. A study of general agricultural conditions 


throughout the country, and the present outlook in Montana based on world con 
ditions. 

Zoura, D. Les priv de revient agricoles Rev. des Sci. Pol., Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp 
11. A discussion of costs and profits in agriculture in France 

A five-year program for the development of Virginia's agriculture. Va. Poly. Inst. 
Ext. Pub., 1924. Pp. 103. The present status and recommendations for improve 
ment of each agricultural enterprise. 


The dairy industry. Commerce Mo., Jan., 1925. Pp. 12. Production, consumption 
and foreign trade in dairy products of the leading dairy countries. 


obacco industry in the United States. Commerce Mo., March, 1925. Pp. 8. A 
statistical discussion dealing with tobaccos suitable for cigarettes, smoking, chew- 
ing, and export. 


The agricultural outlook for 1925. U.S. Dept. Agri. Misc. Cir. 38, Feb., 1925. Pp. 
24 
Railways and Transportation 


(Abstracts by J H. Parmelee) 


Aisuton, R. H. The new order in railway efficiency. Ry. Rev., March 7 
Pp. 2. 


» 1925. 


Auirx, G. Le gouvernement et les compagnies de chemins de fer. Rev. Pol. et 
Parl., March 10, 1925. Pp. 11. 


Anverson, G. W. Roads—motor and rail. Atlantic Mo., March, 1925. Pp. 12. 


Batrzer, F. Die chinesischen Eisenbahnen im Kalenderjahr 1922. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., March-April, 1925. Pp. 14. 


Crockatt, P.C. How traffic has been shown sufficient to support new and necessary 
features in Oregon's rail transportation facilities. Geog. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 18. 


Cutten, E. Source material on railroad history. Special Lib., Feb., 1925. Pp. 5. 
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Die riimanischen Eisenbahnen. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March 
{pril, 1925. Pp. 4. Statistical review of Roumanian railways from 1914 to 1923 


vs, H. W. When government runs the railroads. Colliers, April 4, 1925. 
Pp. 4. Survey of railway situation in Canada, by chairman of Canadian National 


Railways. 


Bahnen der Tschechoslowakischen Republik. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 
5. Pp. 8. 


Betriebsergebnisse der fiinf grossen franzdsischen Eisenbahngesellschaften in 
n Jahren 1921 und 1922. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March-April, 1925. Pp. 10 


Bisenbahnen in Diinemark im Betriebsjahr 1922-1923. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 19. 


Kisenbahnen in Norwegen. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March-April, 1925. Pp. 8 
Summary of Norwegian railway operations for the two years 1921 to 1923. 


Die Eisenbahnen der Schweiz im Jahr 1922. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March-April, 
1925. Pp. 9. 

Die letlischen Eisenbahnen 1920-21 bis 1923-24. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 
1925. Pp. 6. 

Les résultats d'exploitation du réseau des Chemins de Fer de UEtat en 1923. 
Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, March, 1925. Pp. 7. 


vsultats obtenus en 1923 sur le réseau des Chemins de Fer de l'Etat. Rev. Gen. 
des Chemins de Fer, Feb., 1925. Pp. 10. 


Royal Commission on New Zealand railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), March 20, 27, 
1925. Pp. 5,2. With maps and statistical tables and charts. 


Die russischen Eisenbahnen im Wirtschafisjahr 1921-22. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 14. 


The valuation of the railroads of the United States. Ry. Rev., Jan. 10, 1925. Pp. 
7. History of progress since 1913, and summary of present status of work. 


Shipping 
(Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets Weber) 


Daccert, S. Section 28 of the Merchant Marine act. Marine News, Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 2. A summary of the report of Professor Daggett on the much-discussed 
Section 28, which accompanied the report of the President’s Committee on 
Codrdination of Rail and Water Facilities. Professor Daggett’s conclusions are 
unfavorable to Section 28. 


Fontein, A. Dutch shipping in 1924. Fairplay, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 4. A survey 
of ocean-borne commerce, general shipping conditions and the financial position 
of Dutch shipping companies. (For similar summaries of shipping in 1924 for 
other countries see the same issue of Fairplay.) 


Garce, E. S. World shipping improved in 1924. Commerce Reports, Feb. 23, 1925. 
Pp. 2. Department of Commerce periodical survey of shipping, covering changes 
in idle tonnage, charter rates, shipbuilding and ocean trade. 

Jansson, A. H. United States has lagged in use of Diesel. Marine Rev., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 3. A study, with statistical tables, on the motor ship fleets of the 
various maritime countries. 

MacCivre, R. S. Ocean freight differentials. Marine News, Feb., 1925. Pp. 3. 
A statement of the case for South Atlantic and Gulf ports in the rate differential 
controversy between these ports and those of the North Atlantic. 


Munson, F. C. American shipping needs. Marine News, Dec., 1924. Pp. 2. 
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Swirn, A. G. J me law. Marine News, April, 1925. Pp, 3 
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The earnings of Fairplay, Jan. 8, 1925. Pp. 5. Fairplay’s annua 
ull ry of re Brit hipping companies. 

The revival of 8 . t Gaz.. Feb. 14, 1925. Pp. 2. Plans formulated 
in France. Get » extend government aid to shipping. 

Ship sale Ss Tan. 7, 1925. Pp. 14. A list of steamers and 
sailing ve luring 1924, with details as to size and price 
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B. 7 F f American textiles in South America. Har- 
Rev.. \ study of the factors affecting textile exports to 
1eTIi¢ 
LLA, ( commercio fra UItalia e la Germania dopo il 


Rif. Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 34. 

\ f gatorio di vendita (Il Consorzio Solfifer 
R | I , Dec., 1924 Pp. 7. Proposals for improving the 

yf t ir industry, whose markets have partly been lost to 
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H l i Am. Bar. Assoc. Jour., Dec., 1924. Recent 
the | le Commission with respect to numerous unfair trade 


E ‘ uiation of the coal industry. Quart. Jour. Econ, 

Pp. 44 of the disorganized condition of the coal industry, 
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idu é out its striking weaknesses, and examines the 
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3owlev’s, Mr. Keynes’ and Sir William Beveridge’s figures used in an earlier 
discussion of this subject, bearing on the net barter terms of trade, and the 
gross barter terms of trade which the author of this article believes show the 
trend of the whole barter trade under conditions that in fact prevailed. By in- 
dexes and charts he shows the differences in the trends when considered from 
these two points of view. 


Public Utilities 


(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Baver, J. More about public utility depreciation. Nat. Munic. Rev., Jan., 192 
Pp. 2. Reply to criticisms of W. H. Maltbie. 


Broop, W. H., Jr. Appraisals of public utilities. Stone & Webster Jour., Mar., 
1925. Pp. 5. Some practical considerations. 


A —_——. Interest during construction. Stone & Webster Jour., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 8. Theoretical and practical ways of reckoning interest during construction 
as an element in utility valuation. 


Briauam, H.R. Some legal aspects of rent control in Washington (D. C.). Housir 
setterment, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. 


ig 


Brosseav, A. J. Who shall sell bus transportation? Nation’s Bus., Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 2. The bus and the street railway supply distinct types of service. Street 
railway men are best equipped to furnish both types, if they will sufficiently regard 
their problem as one of merchandising. 


Brown, R. A. The functions of courts and commissions in public utility rate 
regulation. Harvard Law Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 39. The Supreme Court de 
cision in Ohio Valley Water Co. v. Ben Avon Borough (253 U. S. 287, 1920), 
through reopening the question of judicial review of commission decisions and 
holding for an independent judgment by the court, threatens to detract from the 
usefulness of public utility commissions. 


Buex, M., and Srocxs, C. W. Transit conditions in St. Louis today. Elec. Ry. 
Jour., March 14, 1925. Pp. 11. An interesting example of the evolution of a 
needlessly complicated local transportation situation. 


Cooxr, M. L., editor. Giant power. Large scale electrical de velopment as a social 
factor. Annals Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci., March, 1925. Pp. 177. A valuable 
survey of present and future power developments, including such subjects as 
electrical development in foreign countries, rural electrification here and abroad, 
power and labor, power and the location of industry, and problems of rates, 
financing, consolidation and regulation. 


Cox, G. C. Electric Bond and Share Company—engineer. Annalist, April 13, 1925. 
Pp. 2. An explanation of the work of this super-holding company, furnishing its 
variety of engineering, managerial and financial services. 


Curtey, J. M. Results with public control. Elec. Ry. Jour., April 4, 1925. P. 1 
Mayor of Boston endorses the Boston Elevated experiment, instituted in 1918, 
which puts local transportation on a community basis with direct levies on the 
taxpayer when necessary to meet operating costs and return on investment. 


Doorittte, F. W. Street railway transportation. Special Libraries, Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 2. Problems of the industry and sources of information. 


Dow, A. Exploding some myths on superpower and “giant power.’ Nat. Elec. 
Light Assoc. Bull., March, 1925. Pp. 3. An answer to Governor Pinchot. The 
only public action now required is the “facilitating by suitable legislation the 
progress which is now being made and by giving protection to the capital which 
can be got into it and is in it now.” 
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cit luring 1924. Elec. World, Jan. 3, 1925. Pp. 3 


hip fails. Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1925. Pp. 2 
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industries, such as railroads and the electri 
itually unsuccessful.” 


ership of publie utilities. Jour. Land and Public 
Pp. 11. Reasons for and advantages of the ex- 
to local constituencies in recent years. 
practice. Bus Transportation, Feb., 1925. Pp 
d commission decisions involving principally th 
day of highly competitive transportation. 
sed service-at-cost franchise. Nat. Munic. Rev. 
192 Pp. 4. Such features as use of original cost 
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tion. Harvard Law Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 30. In 

egislation a utility has the power to fix its rates, sub- 
duty that the charges must be reasonable. 
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ties, by cities, of motor bus operation by electric rail- 
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Aera, Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. Many useful 
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in e cases. Minn. Law Rev., Feb., 1925. Pp. 28 
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Implications of the recognition by the public of its 
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ul Power act. Univ. Pa. Law Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 15. 
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n of public service industries—a preliminary report 
Utility Economics, Jan., 1925. Pp. 27. A very valuable 
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me. Electric railways seem disproportionately taxed. 
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Surrn, C. E. Financing rapid transit facilities. Elec. Ry. Jour., Mar. 28, 1925 
Pp. 3. The large expenditures necessary for rapid transit facilities usually re 
quire investment of municipal funds. Assessment of cost of fixed structures 
against benefited property preferable to issuance of municipal bonds 


Virstenz, C. Municipal ownership of public utilities. Am. Munies., Dec.. 1924 
Pp. 4. Not an adequate statement, but interesting as portraying a point of view 


VosKvIL, W. H. Water-power situation in the United States Jour. Land and 
Public Utility Economics, Jan., 1925. Pp. 13. Some basic facts useful for the 
intelligent discussion of the water-power problem. 


Wuerry, W. M., Jr. Some legal aspects of the rate-making problem. Gas Age 
Record, Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28; Mar. 7, 1925. Pp. 3, 2, 3, 3, 3. The initiative in 


rate 
making rests with the companies; steps which companies should take to secure 


the rates to which they are entitled. 


Wucox, D. F. Electric light and power as a public utility. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Mar., 1925, Suppl. Pp. 14. Our electricity supply system is undergoing funda 
mental changes, giving rise to a serious question as to the ability of the public 
to erect an adequate control. 


Woontock, T. F. “Going value” as an element in utility rate bas. Am. Gas. Assoc 
Mo., Feb., 1925. Pp. 2. “Going value” represents valuable property and 
such is entitled to compensation for its use. 


as 


Census report shows status of electric railways. Elec. Ry. Jour., Feb. 21, 1925. Pp 
4, Principal results of 1922 census compared with those of 1917 census. Mileage 
has decreased slightly, but number of revenue passengers has increased 12.2 per 
cent, railway operating revenues 42.3 per cent, net revenue from railway opera 
tions 7.9, and net income 1.3 per cent. 


Graphs of European tramway statistics. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 24, 1925. P. 1. Four 
graphs and discussion of relationship between size of city and route length, 
passengers carried, service per inhabitant, etc., in some 47 cities of northern and 
central Europe. 


The influence of zoning on the design of public utilities—a symposium. Proc. Am 
Soe. Civil Engrs., Feb., March, 1925. Pp. 42; 8. Problems in the tying-in of 
zoning requirements with the design of water, telephone and_ transportation 
facilities. 

Massachusetts towns provide their own transportation. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 10, 
1925. Pp. 3. Four towns have acquired certain trolley lines which were about 


to be abandoned, creating inter-municipal “transportation-areas,” as provided for 
in legislation of 1920. 


Smithsonian Institution reports the facts on the Ontario Hydro-Electric. Public 
Service Manag., Feb., 1925. Pp. 38. The non-payment of taxes, public subsidies, 
and failure to reckon with all costs are held to account for the lower average 
rate. Domestic consumer’s cost borne in part by industrial consumer. 


Water-supply statistics for municipalities of less than 5000 population. Am. City, 
Feb., Mar., 1925. Pp. 7, 15. Statistics by cities and states showing, besides type 
of supply and distribution system, water consumption per capita, rates, and 
character of ownership. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson) 


Anyon, J. T. Early days of American accountancy. Jour. Accountancy, Jan., 
Feb., March, 1925. Pp. 29. The senior partner of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie and 
Company relates informally and most interestingly the history of the profession 
from 1883 to 1893. 
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Ocressy, E. J. A formula in compound interest. Jour. Accountancy, Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 3. 

Pace, H. S. Will the professor of accountancy hecome overcrowded Pace 
Student, Feb., 1925. P.1. No immediate prospect of overcrowding 


t2ecxitt, E. Reports, their style and diction. Jour. Accountancy, Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 12. Comments upon logic, imagination, style and diction in the preparation 
of reports by accountants. 

Tues, M. H. Cost accounting and elimination of unprofitable balances. Trust 
Companies, Dec., 1924. Pp. 2. 

Tuompson, G. G. Factory and foundry accounting. Manag. and Admin., Feb., 
1925. Pp. 4. Inexpensive costing methods for the small and medium-sized 
plant. 

Tuorton, F. W. Incomes for 1922, as shown by the report of the Secretary of thi 
Secretary of the Treasury. Jour. Accountancy, Feb., 1925. Pp. 6. “The more 
the figures are studied the clearer it appears that those who succeeded in de 
vising means of avoiding excessive tax rates in 1916-1921 experienced no change 
of heart in 1922 but continued to avoid taxes except where, as in the case of gain 
on capital assets, the tax rate became less confiscatory.” 

Warsuow, T. T. Tavation of no-par stock. Jour. Accountancy, Jan., 1925. Pp 

5. Argument for placing par-value and no-par-value stock on exactly the same 

basis and for taxing actual value rather than the dollar value printed on the 

face of the certificate. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by Selig Perlman) 


Becuter, V. R. Burroughs’ differential wage plan meets every requirement 
Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. Pp. 4. “In computing the earnings of each job, 
we have worked out a rate chart, converting into price per 100 pieces all probable 
tasks for each class rate.” 


Brann, C. F. The conversion of the British trade unions to political action. Am 
Hist. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 20. An account in many respects richer in fact than 
that given by the Webbs in History of Trade Unionism. 


CastperG, J. Compulsory arbitration in Norway. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1925 
Pp. 25. In years of prosperity the conservatives put it through. During the 
post-armistice slump the liberals and socialists continued it; at present the 
socialists are against it as well as the conservatives, and the law was not renewed. 


Conyncton, M. Apprenticeship in the building trades in Washington, D. C. Mo. 
Lab. Rev., Jan., 1925. 

Date, J. A. Labour problems in Northern Ireland. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1925. 
Pp. 10. Describes the handling of labor law after the separation from admin 
strative machinery of the United Kingdom. Administration is more unified than 
heretofore. 


Derscu, H. The legal nature and economic significance of the German works 
councils. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1925. Pp. 12. Describes the status of the 
works councils in public law and in private law. 

Devine, E. T. Production and labour in United States coal mines: the report of 
the United States Coal Commission of 1922-1923 (concluded). Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 28. An excellent summary of the work of the United States 
Coal Commission, of which the author has been a member. 


Doveras, P. H. Some objections to the family wage system considered. Jour. Pol 
Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 16. 


Dusun, L. I. Health of the workers. Mo. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1925 
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Feis, H. The f h the eight-hour day by international action ‘ 
Pol. Sci. Qu . 2 1924. Pp. 25 
GorrTscHoLK. M control in Belgium Intern. Lab. |} 
March, 1925. |] \s regards workers’ control properly so called. | ; 
gium has 1 r | nd a preparatory stage. The employs ; ; d 
definitely op Contair good analysis of the term “workers 
trol.” 
HearnsHaw, | nrest. Scientia, March, 1925. Pp. 10. f 
Lernnarp, A n den Fabriken des IIT eidgendssischen Fal | 
spektionpre Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Statistik u. Volkswir p 
no. III, 1924. I { A study of overtime work in Swiss factories. ‘ 
McDovcatri, W principle of adjusting the industrial worker's wag, 
the size of hi I n. World, Jan. 10, 1925. Reprinted from New } 
Times, Jan. 4 
Maner, A. C vionists in the United States. Intern. Lab. R; 
March, 1925 
Metcatr, H. ( esentation. Sci. Mo., March, 1925. Pp. 10. “Th AL 
whole con ls thorough revision. If the conflict situatior . | 
entered upot purpose to use it as an occasion for organizing 
integrating t pury , rather than as an opportunity for winning } 
decisive vict pponent, then it may become a most fruitful stim ee 
to creating 
Morcan, W I t of the Labor party to govern Great Britain s 
Jour. Pol. } Pp. 12 4 good account of the first Labor ministr ) 
Onur, B. i ? nomiska verkningar. Ek. Tids., no. 11 and 1: Br 
1925. Pp. 32. ] gnificance of the eight-hour day from the point I 
view mainly nd production. , 
Br 
Pap, D. The « f Ld fo the cost of living in Hungary. Intern. | ( 
Rev., Feb., 19 ( tains also a good review of the vicissitudes of t ( 
trade union t 
Percoresi, F pro} ionali tiv. Internaz., Jan., 1925. Pp. 30. 1 Br 
sense and « trade unions are recognized in the Italian law l 
January 24 t 
Picarp, R. J tes du chomage: causes, consequences et remi 
Rev. des Etu Oct.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 14. Gives a survey of standar Ca 
remedies and f them, including control through the credit systen 
Ports, H N har luced employees’ absences. Factory, Feb., 192 Ca 
Rincer, S. S. } representation. Manag. and Admin., Feb., 19. 
Pp. 2. One company union plans. 
( 
Rogirnson, W 4 endment in Massachusetts. Am. Pol. Sci. BR 
Feb., 1925. Pp 4. Describes the opposition groups to the amendment. ( 
Ryan, J. A. / ition of the child labor amendment. Catholic Charitic| 
Rev., Feb., 1925. Py Meets objections to the amendment, especially on 
score of fed trol of education Co 
Seitts, D. McD i nt of state wage regulation in Australia and Na | 
Zealand ( Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 40. Contains a \ |! U 
comparison i] nd compulsory arbitration courts; conclude 
on the who nce n favor of wages boards. 
a 
Taytor, P. S. | f the Seamen’s act. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar 
1925. Pp. 12 I Seamen’s act has accomplished neither the highest hope 
of its propone or the worst predictions of its enemies. Its existence is n F« 
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ion, | ; »rohibitive of the operation of an American merchant marine Charges of 
nairment of morale and efficiency deserve serious attention what is needed 

ib. } -emedy these evils is a serious attempt to apply the philosophy and practices 

ad} : which have been so successful when applied to progressive management of in- 

relations ashore.” 

T rompson, L. A., compiler. Federal control of child labor: a list of references. 

Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1925. 

innual review of employment in Canada, 1924. Lab. Gazette (Canada), Jan., 1925. 
‘ak Pp. 6. Reviews employment by industries. 
gcse Plan to stabilize wages in Canada. Lab. Gazette (Canada), Dec., 1924. Pp. 3. 

“Commissioner” for foundry and metal trades proposes to stabilize wage rates 
ea0 50 per cent above 1913 level; contains also rejoinder by organized labor. 
w } 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
ib. 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 
. 4 Armen, G. C. Recent currency and exchange policy of Japan. Econ. Jour., March, 
tation | 1925. The policy before the war and developments since that time are de- 
ning at cribed. Especially interesting is the explanation of the divergence between the 
inning purchasing-power parity of the yen and the dollar and the rate of exchange. 
Ancrett, J. W. Monetary theory and monetary policy. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 

1925. Examines the theories of three recent books, each dealing with the relation- 
Britais ship between money, prices, and the foreign exchanges: Rist’s La Deflation, 
ministr Nogaro’s La Monnaie, and Keynes’ Monetary Reform. 
and |) Beotrrsy, J. R. Some international aspects of monetary policy. Am. Econ. 
point Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 7. 

C. Considerazioni su alcune recenti esperienze monetarie. 
rn. | Giorn. d. Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 37. A study of the stabilization of German 
's of t exchange, presenting with much detail the financial developments which preceded 

the flotation of the 800,000,000 marks external loan. 
30. 7 Buexiey, H. Sir Thomas Gresham and the foreign exchanges. Econ. Jour., Dec., 
law 1924. Deseribes Sir Thomas Gresham's attempts to control the exchanges be- 
tween London and Antwerp during the latter part of the sixteenth century so as 
remi to keep them favorable to London. 
standar Canrati, A. II ritorno all’oro. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp. 8. A cumu- 
ysten lation of developments favors the return to the gold standard. 
b., 192 Campo, F. La funcion bancaria. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Nov., 1924. 
‘b.. 19 Cuanpter, H. A. E. Changing aspects of our gold problem. Commerce Mo., 
pais March, 1925. Contrary to frequently expressed opinion we have not demonetized 
| or impounded excess gold within our banking system, nor have we devised any 
ci. R means of permanently preventing it from exercising an influence on volume of 
credit, prices, ete. Future stability of credit will depend largely upon progress 
Charit of European nations in return to gold standard. Reprinted in Economic World, 
March 7. 1925 
See larch 7, 1925. 
Commons, J. R. Stabilization of prices and business. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 
1925. Pp. 10. 
und Ne: I 
ay on P. M. The internal value of the Italian lira in relation to Italy’s foreign 
des t 5 trade. Econ. World, Jan. 24, 1925. Exports of Italy have been encouraged by 
s the fact that the internal value of the lira has been greater than its external 
M ® value. If the tendency of the lira towards stabilization continues, this export 
tt advantage will diminish and ultimately disappear. 
Ss Lope 
e is n Foster, W. T. and Catcnines, W. Prices and profiteers. Yale Rev., Jan., 1925. 
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t determine prices and profits. Govern- 
means of preventing profiteering. 
national aspects of monetary policy,” 

March, 1925. Pp. 3. 


rh ily do? Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1925, 
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National Bank of Moss Point, Miss., against the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta, involving the collection powers of the reserve bank. 


Paaro, G. I disfattisti della lira. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1925. Pp. 17. 


RrrivemanNn, H. Germany's position reflected in her bank statements. Annalist, 
Jan. 26, 1925. A comparison is made of the present and pre-war status of the 
big German banks. 

Siumonps, F. W. The varying powers of state bank commissioners. Am. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour., Jan., 1925. Changes needed to strengthen banking departments 
are more adequate salaries, wider discretionary power in granting charters and 
enforcing regulations, freeing office from politics and granting power to act as 
receiver for failed banks. 

Spatpinc, W. F. On the price of gold. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Jan., 1925. 
Explains the meaning in the London market of the terms: mint price of gold, 
pre-war market price, and present market price. 

locker, A. H. The monetary standards of New Zealand and Australia. Econ. 
Jour., Dec., 1924. Describes the “credit” exchange standard which has been de- 
veloped in New Zealand and less perfectly in Australia. The essence of this 
system consists in the maintenance of an approximately fixed exchange rate and 
the automatic increase or decrease of monetary media within the exchange 
standard country to the extent of the net balance of its payment through the 
exchanges. 

Wuus, H. P. Economic redistribution and employment of surplus gold. Trust 
Companies, Dec., 1924. Controlling elements of gold policy of United States in 
near future should be avoidance of domestic inflation by suitable use of discount 
rate power, and injection of gold into foreign markets both by market operations 
in paper and by taking up long-term foreign securities. 

—. Politics and the federal reserve system. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1925. 
A scathing indictment of the perversion of the federal reserve system for 
political ends during the last administration and also during the period of war 
financing. 


- —. New ways of paying the expenses of the reserve banks. Am. 

Bankers Assoc. Jour., Feb., 1925. Earnings during 1924 were not sufficient to 
pay dividends after meeting expenses. Solution lies in charging for free services 
or enlarging field of operation, preferably the latter. Reserve banks could buy 
and sell single name notes and purchase foreign bills. 

Youne, E. H. Illusions and arithmetic in public finance. Bankers’ Mag. (London), 

Jan., 1925. Pp.15. Describes the evils arising from inflation in its various stages. 


Zvrtinven, F. J. The federal reserve system and the open market. Acceptance 
Bull. of Am. Acceptance Council, Feb., 1925. Explains the operation of the open 
market for bankers’ acceptances. 

Analysis of rates in the New York money market. Acceptance Bull. of Am. 
\cceptance Council, Feb., 1925. Contains charts and tables showing movement 
of following money rates in New York market, from 1919 through 1924: federal 
reserve bank discount rate, call rate on acceptances, stock exchange call loan 
renewal rate, 90-day commercial paper, 90-day time money, 90-day bankers’ 
acceptances. 

Building and loan association growth. Commerce Mo., Feb., 1925. Shows growth 
of building associations, describes the development of different types, and explains 
the methods of operation. 

How 3,000 banks voted on branch banking. Bankers’ Ma~., Jan., 1925. Tabulates 
replies to referendum among 3,000 banks of country on the branch banking pro- 
visions of the McFadden bill. Up to December 31, 1924, there were received 
2,779 replies, 1,440 in favor of amendment and 1,389 opposed. A large majority 
of state banks voting were opposed, while a large majority of national banks were 
in favor. 
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Le rapport du gou ij re de France. Jour. des Econ., Feb., 1925 
Contains a résu! financial situation in France and a statemen} 
of the operation France for the year 1924. 

Les operations d pendant Vannée 1924. L’Econ. Franc, 
Feb. 21, 1925. ( port begun in the issue of February 7 and con- 


tinued in that of I 


Return to the gold I rs’ Mag. (London) Feb., 1925. Reviews the 
history of the zo 1 tn J 1 from the outbreak of the World War 
There should, ho gold standard until it can be accomplished 
without unduly : ery high money rates. Coéperation of 
central banks of I c ry if gold standard is to be restored 


at an early date 


Should we returr Mag. (London), March, 1925. Summarize; 
the views expres ling bankers in regard to return to the gold 
standard in Eng general consensus as to the advantages of 
returning to gold t } ble moment, but there was much reticence 
with regard to tl te for the return. 

The gold standard. | e, March, 1925. Analyzes conditions essential for 
return to free g« nd. Conditions are considered now satisfactory 
for such return. 1 that England intends to return. If delay js 
too long, psycholog be against her. ‘ 


ic Finance 


~ 


Charles P. Huse) 


Auten, R. H. Con n Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. Pp. 4 
Gives the new tre to what constitutes an affiliated corporate group 


for tax purposes 


Beaman, M. The N Revenue act of 1924 (continued). Am. Bar Assoc 
Jour., Jan., 1925. | Describes the organization of the new board of tax 
appeals, the new met treating capital net losses and other provisions. 

Bosc, A. La pré; } ux Etats-Unis. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis 
Finan., Oct.-Nov.-D } Pp. 17. So far the work of preparing the budget 
has been done wit e of the willingness of those concerned to 


cooperate. 


Braprorp, R. L. S&S é in inheritance tax legislation. Trust Con- 
panies, Feb., 1925. | sug 1 reduction in the rates of the federal tax 
and the adoption tutes by the states for the purpose of eliminating 
the taxation of th non-residents. 

Brannen, C. O. / ver ) the distribution of highway tares. Bull 
Nat. Tax Assoc., De i. Pp. 5. Revenues for primary roads should com 
from taxes levied ible base within the state, supplemented by 
special assessment mobile fees; revenue for secondary roads should be 


raised by a local 


Carrott, F. A. G ion of death under federal tax laws. Trust 
Companies, Jan., 19: t. Cites cases to show that the government will find 
it difficult to m m that in any case the gift was made in con- 


templation of de 


DE CHALENDAR. Qu . e régime fiscal de la Pologne. Rev. de 
Sci. et de Légi I O Nov.-Dec., 1924 Pp. 21. The return of Poland 
to a stable mon | 
however, should be plas n direct taxes and more on the revenue from alcohol 
and tobacco. 
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Doman. R. A. R. Organizacion impositiva de la Republica Argentina. Rev. Econ 
Argentina, Dec., 1924. Pp. 12. Argentina would enjoy greater stability in her 
revenues if she did not rely so much on customs duties 


Ervaupt, L. La terra e Vimposta. Annali di Economia, Nov., 1924. Pp. 179. 
[his article, dealing with the development and problems of the taxation of land 
in Italy, has the scope of a monograph rather than an essay in the usual sense. 
Its three parts are concerned respectively with historical, theoretical and tech- 
nical considerations, the first of them being presented with especial fullness. The 
study must be given a place of authority in the literature of land taxation. 


Fernanp-Jaca. Les plus-values des fonds de commerce et le fise. Jour. des Econ., 


Dec. 15, 1924. Pp. 5. The attempt to tax capital gains has met with much 
opposition. 


Gepnart, W. F. Taxation and public expenditures in a democracy. Bankers Mag., 
Dec., 1924. Pp. 6. Our tax system is inequitable because the spending authority 
does not directly pay the bills. 


Hurrincer, E. P. Are charitable bequests tax exempt? Trust Companies, Dec., 
1924. Pp. 6. Generally exempt when made to domestic corporations. 


Jectertr, R. P. The prevention of multiple taxation under the succession duty acts 
of the provinces of Canada. Econ. World, March 7, 1925. Pp. 2. Already 
much progress has been made through reciprocity agreements. 


Jzze, C. La date de remboursement dans les emprunts public d’Etat. Rev. d. 
Sci. et de Légis. Finan., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 83. Examines the various 
irguments that have been advanced in favor of a perpetual debt and concludes 
that for financial, economic, social, and political reasons a state ought to repay 
its debts. 


Lyox, H. S. State taxation of interstate commerce. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Feb., 
1925. Pp. 5. Holds that Massachusetts has the right to tax a foreign cor- 
poration doing solely an interstate business, if the corporation has a place of 
business therein. 

Macyary, Z. V. Das ungarische Budgetrecht. Ungarische Jahrb., Dec., 1924. 
Pp. 22. Describes the Hungarian budget procedure as it has developed since the 
short-lived constitution of 1848 and the real beginning in 1867. 


Metion, A. W. Economic aspects of estate and inheritance taration. Trust Com- 
panies, Dee., 1924. Pp. 3. Heavy death duties by leading to invasion and 
lessened production reduce both the revenues of federal and state governments. 


Moyer, P. E. Rational taxation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Feb., 1925. Pp. 7. 
Extravagance must be curbed and taxes made to conform to sound economic 
principles. 


Possenti, G. Le tasse sugli affari nel decennio fortunoso. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 
1925. Pp. 19. The types and the yields of various taxes on business in Italy 
in 1914-1924. 


Rosewater, V. Juggling post office costs. Independent, Feb. 28, 1925. Pp. 3. 
The various free services rendered the government by the post office department 
greatly exceed in value the free rent allowed the post offices. 

SeimMan, M. L. Inheritance taxes a heavy impost little understood. Annalist, 


Feb. 9, 1925. Pp. 2. Points out the relative merits of different kinds of invest- 
ments from the point of view of these taxes. 


Setters, J. L. An interpretation of Civil War finance. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1925. 
Pp. 16. Finds the per capita cost of the war three times as great for the people 
of the South as for those of the North. 


Sistey, N. W. The story of the Manila ransom and Britain’s debt to the United 
States. Jour. Comparative Legis. and Intern. Law, Feb. 1925. Pp. 16. 
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Bratz, H. L'immigration francaise aur Etats-Unis. Bull. Stat. Générale de la 
France, Jan., 1925. Pp. 24. The available facts are obtained principally from 
United States immigration statistics and cover French emigration principally since 
the middle of the nineteenth century 


Davies, G. R. Population and progress. Scientific Mo. Dee., 1924. Pp. 13. 
While “exuberant optimism will be found to be mere rhetoric,’ the conditions 
prevalent in Europe, by which property and privilege are elevated and the value 
of human life depressed, will come upon the United States slowly if at all. 


Doveras, P. H. Some objections to the family wage system considered. Jour. Po! 


Econ., Dec., 1924. Pp. 17. Among other objections, that of a stimulation of an 
increase of population, particularly among the least desirable class, is taken up 
It is refuted on the ground that there are other than economic determinants of the 
size of the family. 

Drayspate, B. I. Early neo-Malthusian international conferences. Birth Control 
Rev., April, 1925. Pp. 2. Outline history of international conferences previous 
to the sixth. 

Dvsun, L. I. The statistician and the population problem. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., March, 1925. Pp. 12. Presidential address before the American Sta 
tistical Association. We must in all fairness examine critically the current point 
of view and shift the emphasis in our population discussion from the glorification 
of the upper strata to a more generous recognition of the inherent worth of the 
great mass of mankind. 

Errs, W. C. The center of population—a prophecy and its fulfilment. Scientific 
Mo., Jan., 1925. Pp. 7. Describes the approximate realization of the prophecy 
of J. E. Hilgard in 1872 with regard to later positions of the center of popu 
lation. Hilgard made the first calculation of the center of population. 


Garner, J. W. Recent decisions of the United States Supr me Court affecting 
the rights of aliens. Jour. Comparative Legis. and Intern. Law, Nov., 1924. Pp. 6. 
Deals with cases covering the ineligibility of Japanese and Hindus to naturali 
zation and the incapacity of Japanese to own and lease land. 


Giannini, T. C. Americanismo ed immigrazione. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Sept.-Oct., 
1924. Pp. 9 An indictment of American policy. 


Grecc, J. E. The comparison of races. Scientific Mo., March, 1925. Pp. 6. Some 
pertinent criticisms of the judgment of racial capacity by mental tests. 


Hart, H. Familial differential fecundity. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 1925. 
Pp. 6. A mental-test study of school children in Davenport indicates that the 
mental-test ability of the rising generation would improve if large families were 
eliminated. 

Hart, H. Occupational differential fecundity. Scientific Mo., Nov., 1924. Pp. 6. 
Differential fecundity between occupational groups is having a slight, but un- 
questionable depressing effect upon the mental-test ability of the rising gener- 
ation in the United States. 


Heinar, E. Die Bevilkerungsbewegung der Schweiz in der Kriegs und Nach 
kriegszeit. Jahrb. fiir Nationalék. und Statistik, March-April, 1924. Pp. 11 
Mainly a statistical exposition. 


Jonnson, R. H. The use of the median in international migration. Scientific Mo., 
March, 1925. Pp. 3. A proposal for mental tests as a basis of admission. 


LeConte, R. Les migrations humaines. Scientia, 1-XII, 1924. Pp. 6. Classifi- 
cation of types of migration, the two main types being peaceful migrations and 
those the origin of which is some kind of violence. 


Lmoncurti, M. La coltura del cotone in Argentine ¢ il movimento migratorio ital 
iano. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Nov., 1924. Pp. 5. Cotton cultivation in the Chaco 
offers a new opportunity to Italian emigrants. 
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BavrcceMAN, B. P. A victory for effective compensation law administration. Am 
Lab. Legis. Rev., Dec., 1924. Pp. 6. Federal employees are given the protection 
if the compensation law when suffering from occupational diseases, as Congress 
enacts amendment to the law to that effect and thus overrules Comptroller 
General McCarl. 


Bavire, H. Number one Madison Avenue: the business of an insurance company 
Independent, Dec. 27, 1924. Pp. 2. A large life insurance company works to 
eliminate sickness and prolong life. 


‘AMBERLAIN, J. P. Insurance for benefit of third persons under statute. Am 
Bar Assoc. Jour., Feb., 1925. Pp. 3. 


‘ommons, J. R. The true scope of unemployment insurance. Am. Labor Legis 
Rev., March, 1925. Pp. 11. Unemployment insurance will succeed, not by a 
lifferent distribution of wealth, but by a larger productivity of industry. Com- 
pulsory reserves for unemployment, as a cost of industry, are proposed as the 
mly means of effectively stabilizing employment. 


Derscu, H. Sozialversicherung, 1900-1924. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versicherungs-wis., 
jan. 1925. Pp. 14. Surveys at length the development of German social in 
surance legislation. 


Divoman, H. W. 1824-1924: Achievements in the field of personal insurance a 
‘entury ago. Econ. World, Dec. 20, 1924. P. 1. Comments on the inauguration 
in 1824 of disability, substandard, and medical underwriting, and of the com- 
mission basis for agency solicitation. 


Euorreton, W. Pauin, F. I. A., and Oaxiey, H. J. P. Further notes on the annuity 
business of British officers and the valuation thereof. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, Nov 
i924. Pp. 26. Reviews fifteen years’ progress and the present position of busi- 
ness of British offices in the light of the investigation into annuitant mortality 
recently completed. Towards the close of the period annuity rates sagged al 
though the prevailing mortality was very low. 


‘arunD, R. A plan for the reorganisation of social insurance in Germany. Intern 
Lab. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 14. Proposes a scheme for unifying the organization 
nd administration of invalidity, sickness, and employees’ insurance and accident 
nsurance with state and district insurance institutions in charge, and acting as 
1utonomous public authorities. 


Horrman, F. L. The phenomena with which windstorm and tornado insurance ts 
concerned. Econ. World, Dec. 27, 1924. Pp. 3. Reprinted from the Spectator, 
N. Y., Dee. 4, 1924. A discussion of the actual occurrence of windstorm damage. 


Korkiscu, H. The financial resources of social insurance. Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec., 
1924. Pp. 15. Discusses the raising of necessary funds for social insurance as 
between the state, the employer, and the worker, examines solutions adopted in 
the laws of different countries, and concludes that the cost of social insurance is 
in last analysis borne by production and must be entered as an item in the costs of 
production. 


Lausaw, J. B. The unfavorable experience of fire insurance companies in Canada 
in recent years. Econ. World, March 7, 1925. P. 1. Reprinted from Financial 
Times, Feb. 27, 1925. Increase in number of companies, competition, and heavy 
fire losses resulted in no underwriting profit on business of last four years. 


Lave, J. A. Growing insistence on old age pensions. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., March, 
1925. Pp. 5. States the general case in favor of pensions for the worthy aged, 
including those in almhouses and those who now live an uncertain and unhappy 
existence outside. 


Motpennavurr, P. Versicherungswirtschaft, 1900-1924. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versicher- 
ungs-wis., Jan., 1925. Pp. 11. Reviews briefly changes in the various branches 
of insurance in Germany. 
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Maverk, J. H. What will old-age assistance really cost? Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Dec. 1924. Author is chairman of the Pennsylvania Old Age Assistance Com- 
mission, which has made a considerable study of the problem of the aged poor 
Industrial responsibility for dependency of old age cannot be shifted and savings 
under many conditions are inconceivable. The cost of an old-age pension plan 
would be less than the cost of the present almshouses. Such care would be 
without stigma of pauperism. 

Paraver, J. W. The poverty problem. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., March and June, 
1924. Suggests the establishment of educational colonies to lessen the problem 
of unemployment in India. The writer believes that men of the middle classes 
might work on a very short shift in some industry and be employed the rest of 
the day on their own plot of ground, cultivating the soil and producing food. 


Want, S. A. Medical care of institutional children. Catholic Charities Rev., Dec., 

24 Author presents a health program for child-caring institutions. This 

program covers a phase of health work with which the institutions should deal 
for the benefit of the children placed under its care 


Comment recourir a Uassistance publique. Les Dossiers de PAction Populaire, Feb., 
1925. Deals briefly with certain phases of the organization of public philanthropy 
in France. Among these are maternity care, the care of infants, orphans and 
ibandoned children and the disposition of children whose parents are either in some 
hospital or temporarily in prison. There is also a brief statement in reference 
to the program for protective work of children 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 


Anperson. B. M.. Jr. Our national income down to $52600000000 Annalist, 
jan. 5, 1925. Pp. 2. Estimates of national income 1919 to 1924, inclusive. 
“The principle employed is that the income of the people will increase as 
physical production increases and that it will increase as commodity prices 
nerease. 

Baines, J. A. The census of India, 1921. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1924. Pp 
4. Brief note on important changes in 1921 census report. 


Barser, J. H. Budget sales quotas: a problem and suggested solution. Harvard 
Bus. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 21. Detailed illustration of methods of establishing 
not only total sales quotas but quotas by separate sales territories. 


Forecasting your industry's cycle. Manag. and Admin., Jan., 1925 
Pp. 6. Compares cycles in a given product with cycles in industries that use that 
product; from the latter, an average demand cycle line is obtained to make the 
direct comparison. 

Is forecasting worth while? Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. Pp. 
5. Describes methods used by the Walworth Manufacturing Company. Mere 
statistical technique in itself cannot replace trained executive judgment but 
when combined with the latter may produce highly valuable results in stabilized 
output and employment and in greater profits. 


Bantu, C. G. A new graphical solution. Manag. and Admin., Feb., 1925. Pp. 2 
A graphic method of solving a complicated formula for percentage time 
allowances in task setting. 

Brascuke, E. Dynamische Probleme der Statistik. Giorn. di Matematica Fin 
anziaria, April-June, 1924. Pp. 53. 

C. Media aritmetica, media armonica media geomatrica 
dei carsi di una moneta deprezzata. Metron, vol. IV, No. 2, 1924 Pp. 12. 


Canretti, F. P. Sulla teoria degli accumuli ¢ sulla legge di capitalizzazione. 
Giorn. di Matematica Finanziaria, April-June, 1924. Pp. 12 
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Corum, G Das Me Ve Verfahren in der Produktionsstatistik Welt 
wirtsch. Archiv, Apr 1924. Pp. 14 

Covze, E. S. Analyzing the price of wool and of wool goods. Bull. Nat. Agso¢ 
Wool Mfrs., Jan., 1925. Pp. 11. The familiar method of isolating trend anq 
seasonal, then compar cycles with curves of business activity and of specu 
lation 

Craum, W. L. and Vanoversice, H. B Manufacturing operations and the busines; 
cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1925. Pp. 14. A comparison of the cyclical 
fluctuations of two manufacturing concerns, one manufacturing flooring and the 
other machinery and equipment, with general industry fluctuations as measured 
by the business (B) curve of th Harvard Committee. 

Crum, W. Proa varwulion in seasonality. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 
1925. Pp. 17. TI ithor defines the problem of progressive variation in season 
ality, presents and criticizes m thods for measuring such change, and exhibits 
examples in whic! hange is clearly present. 

Recent | : on mathematical and statistical method. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp. 7. A review of Bowley’s Mathematical Groundwork of 
Economics, Jerome’s Slatistical Method and Seasonal Operation in the Construe 
tion Industries, by writer 

Det Veccuio, La yuazione nella geometria delle operazioni di borsa 
Giorn. di Matemati I in., April-June, 1924. Pp. 15. 

Dessmier, M. J. Essai de ermination d’indices mensuels de la production in 
dustrielle en Fran t Stat. Générale de la France, Oct., 1924. Pp. 39 
Production indic« France covering extractive, textile, metallurgical, and 
mechanical indust: i some others, and a general production index, a com- 
posite of them a pal data given yearly since 1898 and monthly since 
1919. 

Dusurx, L. I. Th ilistician and the population problem. Jour. Am. Stat 
Assoc., March, 192 Pp. 12. Thinks we will soon approach condition of a 
stationary populat 1 that fears of overpopulation expressed in some 
quarters are hardly justified. There is danger that in stationary population the 
proportion of defect tock may increase 

EpcewortH, F. Y. | ied methods of representing frequency. Jour. Royal Stat 
Soc., July, 1924 I 1 Applications of Professor Edgeworth’s method 
of translation for f of mathematical curves to frequency data. 

Gint, C. Problemi iomia visti da uno statistico. Annali di Economia, Nov. 
1924. Pp. 37. A specific study of several problems in theory; rent and pseudo 
rent of land; rent | cost of production; cost of production and price equi 
librium, and ot! t 

Grint, C. and Levy ilcunit aspetti delle perdite dell’ Esercito Italiano 
lustrati in base ai dati zit U fici Notizie.” Metron, vol. IV, No. 2, 1924. Pp. 
100. 

Gmarp, J. Les annunai le UOffice Central de Statistique de la Républiqu 


Polonaise et la population de la Pologne. Jour. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Feb., 1925 
Pp. 6. Brief review of the work of the central statistical office established in 
Poland since the war 


Greenwoop, Masor. The vital statistics of Sweden and England and Wales: an 
essay in international comparison. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1924. Pp. 50 
In more recent times Swedish death rates in later years of childhood are higher 
than in England while in late adult years they are lower. Swedish rates at 
and above fifteen “have been favorably affected by decline in abuse of alcoholic 
beverages and unfavorably affected by rising industrialism.” 

BE. J. Statistische Eigenschaften einer linear wachsenden Bevilkerung 
Metron, vol. IV, No. 2, 1924. Pp. 13. 

Hatt, L. W. A moving secular trend and moving integration. Jour. Am. Stat 
Assoc., March, 1925. Pp. 12. An attempt to solve the problem of trend for 
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nt data, recognizing the serious objections to extending the linear trend 
fitted to historical data 

J Enquiry by sample: an experiment and ifs resul Jour. Royal Stat 

Soc. July. 1924 Pp. 27. A study of the insured unemployed in England in 

ber, 1923, made by sampling approximately one per cent of the total 


Elude fatistique | t premiere dentition (75 i] Jour. Soc. de 
ris, Dec., 1924; Jan., Feb., 1925. Pp. 6, 11, 11 \ study embodying 
25 vears research on the influence upon first teeth of such factors as 


of birth, sex, legitimacy, ete. 


4 La restauration des régions dévastées et la question des reparations 
r Soc Stat. ak Paris, D c., 1924 Pp 14 Continuat on and cou plet on of 

on same subject in Julv-November, 1924, numbers of the Journa 
nd Hersmperc, P. Die richtige Form ler Inderziffer Welt 

Archiv, April, 1924. Pp. 6 

] V. Popolazione e risparmio in Italia. Rif. Soe Nov.-Dec., 1924. Pp. 21. 
Observations growing out of a comparison of the growth of population and of 
Roerr. J. Sur une théorie de Vinflation. Jour. Soc. de Stat. de Paris, March, 


125. Pp. 25. The theory maintained is that when inflation is taking place it 
proceeds to grow according to the exponential law; and by determining the 
constants of this curve from the facts it is possible to know the amount of cir 
culation at any given moment and so the general price level. 

Saum, G. E. F. Standard in clothing manufacture. Manag. and Admin., Jan., 
1925. Pp. 2. An interesting application of correlations between various bodily 
measurements in setting standards of clothing manufacture. 

SavorngNan, F. L’augmentation de la mortinatalité générale en France pendant 
la guerre. Metron, vol. IV, no. 2, 1924. Pp. 14. 

Surru, B. B. Forecasting the acreage of cotton. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 
1925. Pp. 17. Gives a formula for forecasting acreage from knowledge of prices, 
production, and yields, the correlation between index and actual acreage being 

4g 

Seow. E. C. The practical interpretation of index numbers. Intern. Lab. Rev., 
Feb., 1925. Pp. 20. Places well-deserved emphasis upon the importance of the 
materials in an index number. Shows that frequently the price data used as 
typical of a given period are formal or quoted prices and not typical for the 
majority of transactions that have taken place during the given period. 


Usar, G. Considerazioni sul vitalizio e calcoli relativi nelle ipotesi Dormoy e¢ 
De Moiore. Giorn. di Matematica Finan., April-June, 1924. Pp. 8. 


Vixci, F. Le illusioni statistiche. Giorn. d Econ., Feb., 1925. Pp. 24. A survey 
of errors common in the various stages of statistical calculation and _ inter- 

| pretation. 

Wusox, McD. H. Major trends of bond prices. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., March, 
1925. Pp. 10. Describes procedure for forecasting trend of bond prices from 
knowledge of stock prices, general commodity prices, and interest rates on com- 
mercial paper. 

Zucaro, F. La produzione del suolo italiano. Annali di Economia, Nov., 1924. 
Pp. 35. An attempt to express by index numbers the production of the leading 

| Italian crops in the years 1880 to 1923. 

Enquéte sur les salariés en France in Octobre 1924. Bull. Stat. Générale de la 
France, Jan., 1925. Pp. 25. 

Fnstitut International de Statistique. Bull. Mensuel de l’Office Permanent, Dec., 
1924, and Jan., 1925. Extensive summaries on wholesale and retail prices, living 
costs, production, exchange rates and banks of issue. 
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Washington, April, 1925, pp. 43 


States in. the Calendar Year 1924 
Bulletin No. 332 (April, 1925, pp. 91 
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No. 371, Wages and Hours of Labor in Cotton-Goods Manufacturing, 1924 
(Feb., 1925, pp. 43). This is of interest in showing that wages 
in southern states are by no means uniform. Wages of cotton 


+ operatives, for example, in Alabama and North Carolina vary in 
sal some instances almost as much as between North Carolina and 
Massachusetts. There is no general level of wages in the South 
- No. 377, Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and Worsted Goods Manu 
51) facturing, 1924 (March, 1925, pp. 36). 
N 379, Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United 
aber States as of January 1, 1925, by Lindley D. Clark (Jan., 1925, 
=) pp. 15). 
The Women’s Bureau has prepared Bulletin No. 44, Women in Ohio 
Industries, a study of hours and wages (Washington, 1925, pp. 137 
ting [hree publications of the Bureau of Mines dealing with accidents have 
6( been prepared by William W. Adams: 
rechnical Paper 374, Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United 
Py States during the Calendar Year 1923 (Washington, 1925, pp 
f 31). 


Bulletin 246, Quarry Accidents in the United States during the Calendar 
itio Year 1923 (pp. 76). 

is a Bulletin 248, Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States: 1923 (pp. 190) 
t! (he Governor’s Advisory Commission of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
ndustry, New York City, made its first report of an investigation under 
pu late of March 10, 1925. This deals with the present status of the New 


York industry, with its relation to the national industry, the development 


§ i the points of controversy, and beginnings of the jobber-submanufacturer 
system during the period of the protocol. A range of history is covered 

‘om 1880 down to the present time, including the growth of jobbing, 

[ xtent of unionization, friction points in the industry, the Union’s demand 


for a 


guaranteed period of employment, wages and wage scales, the 
Union’s demand for a limitation of submanufacturers and for a minimum 
\ :bor-cost price, and economic principles involved in the industry, followed 

recommendations of the commission. The chairman of this commission 
was George Gordon Battle, and Lindsay Rogers was secretary and 
3 director of the investigation. The report is an elaborate one, illustrated 
with statistical tables and diagrams, and forms a substantial study (pp 


: Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
scan (he following banking reports have been received: 
Eighteenth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Colorado, 
i424 (Denver, 1925, pp. 266). 
Sirth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware, 1924 
= Dover, 1925, pp. 108). 
- Thirty-sizth Annual Report of the Commissioner of the Banking Depart 


ment of Michigan, 1924 (Lansing, 1925, pp. 412). 


Rep r of Banking and Insurance of N 
S S Banking of Washi 
QO} 
| t N Boston has printed a second 
' phlet n analytical study of the se 
leral lar nd banks and federal inter 
the laws and regulation 
LY I 1 B nt of information conver 
vendixes 
Mr. Fred 1 federal reserve agent o! 
Ped R pve | le a study of Operating Cost 
n Federal Reserve Distr 
grouped a rding I 1 character of business. 
Public Finance 
Che decisions 1 i {ppeals Board have been placed OI 
subscription basis ied in small pamphlets. The pric 
these pamphlets per volume. 
Reports dealing with t tion have been received as follows: 
Thirteenth Ar the Colorado Tar Commission, 1292) 
Denver, 1925, pp 
Report of the I Si Commissioners and State Board o} 
Assessors of Micl / Lansing, pp. 87). 
Ninth Annual hk the New Je rsey State Board of Tares and 
Assessment, 19:24 l'rentor 1925, pp. 832). 
Tenth Report t Board of Tax Commissioners of Rhode Island 
for the Biennial Per 24 (Providence, 1925, pp. 60). 
Tenth Annual Rk t South Carolina Tar Commission, 1924 


Columbia, 1925, py 


Immigration and Population 


Serial 3-B of the | ngs before the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization 8 Cong., 2 Sess.) contains a report by Dr. Robert 
F. Foerster, of Princeton University. This deals with Immigration from 
Latin America, the H Indies, and Canada. 

Serial 5-A of th ume hearings contains a statement of Dr. Harry 
H. Laughlin on F: e as an Emigrant-Exporting Continent and _ the 
United States as a Immigrant-Receiving Nation. This is abundantly 
illustrated with charts 

A report of the Joint Legislative Committee of New York on the 
Exploitation of Immigrants has appeared as Legislative Document (1924 


No. 76 (Albany, 1924, pp. 166 
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NOTES 


the meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Economic 
ion in New York, April 11, Professor Frederick S. Deibler, of 
tern University, was elected Secretary and surer. Beginning 


1925, all communications relating to membership, subscriptions. 


iG 


for publications, or other business matters should be 


4 


il Economic Lssociation, Northwesterr Un ersity, 


] 


following names have been added to the membership of 


1caN Economic Assoctation since the first of February: 


\iderman, F. L., Athens National Bank, Athens, Ohio 
\ldredge, G. N., City National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
Biggs, G. E., 928 Forest Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Boswell, J. L., Collegeville, Pa. 

Brookings, W. D., 3038 P. St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
Budd, T. A., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 
Buehler, A. G., 820 E. South Street, Appleton, Wis. 
Colestock, H. L., Highland Park Sta., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Cross, F., Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

Cross, W. T., 5748 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Crowther S., Bayside, N.Y. 

Culey, R. T., 929 Sanborn Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal 
Dakin, E., 16 Exchange Place, New York City. 

Daniels, W. M., 166 Cold Spring Street, New Haven, Conn 
Decker, O. P., 7448 Normal Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Donaldson, J., George Washington University, Washington, D. C 
Dyke, H., Livermore Falls, Maine. 

Elliott, M., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Fall, F. A., National Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New York City. 


Fay, C. R., 374 Brunswick Ave., Toronto, Canada. 

Fenninger, C. W., 1508 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fetrow, W. W., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Fjeld, E. I., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Florence, P. S., 55 Chesterton Road, Cambridge, England. 
Forney, R. L., 1831 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 

Fowler, C. B., 20 Vermont Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

Frisbee, I. N., 1185 No. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Glover, C. A., Perkins 16, Cambridge, Mass. 

Greenhill, D. C., 66 N. Washington Street, Hinsdale, Ill 
Gunnarson, A. B., 36 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ham, W. T., 20 Prescott Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Hersch, J. B., Citizens Bank, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 

Hoover, C. B., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
Hunt, F. R., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Karabasz, V. S., 1518 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keeler, M., 36 Oak Terrace, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Kusik, J. E., Esthonian Consulate, 38 Park Row, New York City. 
Lloyd, E. F., 1033 Baldwin Avenue, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Loucks, W. N., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MacMillan, P. W., Mrs., 719 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Marshall, M., Mrs., Balliol Croft, 6 Madingles Road, Cambridge, England. 


Marvin, D. M., Royal Bank of Canada, Montreal, Can. 
Mason, E. S., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mensinger, I., 307 W. Fourth Street, Reno, Nevada. 
Moore, A. N., 6 Buckingham Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
Northcott, C. H., Cocoa Works, York, England. 
Norton, T. L., 13 Brown Street, Providence, R. 1. 
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Parcells, P. D., 1757 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Parker, C., Columbia | rsity, Johnson Hall, New York City 

Patrick, J. G., WI ( ge, Spokane, Wash. 

Paulson, W. E., Pur University, Lafayette, Ind 

Plummer, W. C., y Road, Highland Park, Philadelphia, Pa 
Presnell, W. C., I Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 

Prime, J. H., New ¥ [ , Washington Square, New York City. 

Riddle, N. G., Bir : n College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Roe, F., 729 M. Q., ¥ [ . New Haven, Conn 

Ross, F. E., 212 N \ Arbor, Mich. 

Schmidt, A. B., T 

Shoemaker, J. H., ! rsit Providence, R. I 

Shortliffe, J. M., ¢ { r , Hamilton, N. Y 

Smelser, D. P., I { Cincinnati, Ohio 

Smith, E. L., 22 City 

Smith, E. L., 540 W J York City 

Stouffer, W. H., nia, University, Va 

lannenbaum, F., é , N. W.. Washington, D. C 

6. 2 Utah, Lake City, Utah 

Titus, P. M., 9 rt Wayne, Ind 

rolles, N. A., 16 \ ue, Cambridge, Mass 

Troop, H. W., Ott Westerville, Ohio 

Vi nd, F., Jr.., \ llege, Manhattan, Kan 

Yerkes, M., Co I ‘in, Neb 

Yntema, T. O., [ ( ( cago, Ill 

The Bankers J ffers $500 in prizes to be awarded for the b 
$54} n any ngaging the attention of the banking and 

siness inter Papers are limited to 5,000 words 
The ntest is 0} 1925. For further information, addres 
he Contest Edit M ne, 71 Murray St., New York. 

INDEX to S1 The recent report of the Social Scien 
Research Cou 1 the effort to obtain support “for tl 
ynnual prepara tion of an index and digest of all stat 
gislation by 1 rovernment through a _ congressional 
approp on I generally known that such an index 
has been prepa vy of Congress since 1917. Since this has 
been done as a1 f the work of the Legislative Referen 
Service, it has 1 to keep it up to date, and it is possibly not 
is extens as ted organizations outside of the gover: 
ment rvic It prehensive and is probably as detailed 
as is practical « mass of material. A more elaborate inde: 
would soon bec ponderous and involved. This index has ney 
been published, of inds, but it is available in card form t 
readers in the Libra Congress and has proved very useful to various 
research organiza is Washington 

The index has been prepared from a legislative-reference rather than 4 
technical-legal stand) t 1d is therefore much more adapted to th 
needs of the research student than are the volume indexes. The demands 
on the library ser\ r information on state legislation are usually for 
precedents for bill-drafting purposes, or for information in the prepa 
ration of congré mal speeches. The social and economic aspects 0! 


the state laws have, therefore, been stressed in the indexing, while matters 


»f procedure and routine have been treated more superficially. 
Marcaaret W. 
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Notes +11 


he Social Science Research Council at its annual meeting in Chicago 
yn April 4 announced the appointment of fifteen research fellows of the 
Council for the year 1925-26, the selection being made out of a total of 
108 applicants. Among those appointed are William Jaffee, tutor in eco 
nomics at the College of the City of New York, to study the Industrial 
Revolution in France; Simon S. Kuznets, fellow in economics at Columbia 
University, to investigate the problem of secular trends in economic theory, 
r interrelations and their bearing upon cyclical fluctuations; Hutzel 
Metzger, research assistant, University of Minnesota, to make an analysis 
‘the price of certain farm products, with a view to deriving information 
will promote the better adjustment of agricultural production; 
Sterling 1). Spero, of the New School of Social Research, to investigate 
e position of the negro in industry; Dorothy S. Thomas, research assis 
tant at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, to make a study of the 
onomie factor in crime. 
These are the first awards of the Social Science Research Council, whicl 


ins to offer fellowships annually for the following four years 

in the Supplement to the Review for March, pages 157-8, the name of 
Dr. Robert F. Foerster was inadvertently omitted from the list of members 
f the Social Science Research Committee on Human Migration 

The Twelfth National Foreign Trade Convention will mect in Seattle 
ine 24-26. Information in regard to program and traveling faciliti 

iy be obtained from O. K. Davis, Secretary, India House, Hanover 
Square, New York City. 

The Twelfth International Congress of Agriculture will be held 
Warsaw, Poland, June 21-24. 
Yale Club in New York on April 11. H. Parker Willis of New York 
was elected president, Edward B. Swinney of Brooklyn, treasurer, and 
Frederick W. Roman of New York University, secretary. The vice 
presidents are F. W. Gephart of St. Louis and H. A. Wallace of Des 
Moines; the executive committee consists of Henry W. Waite, Irving Fisher, 
Hudson B. Hastings, Harry W. Laidler, George Soule, and W. |. King 
The purpose of the association is stated to be: “To promote a_ better 
inderstanding of (1) the vast, though subtle, evils caused by fluctuations 
n the purchasing power of the dollar, sovereign, franc, mark, rouble, and 
ther units of money; (2) the constant menace of inflation or deflation; 
3) the consequent insistent need of safeguarding against those evils; and 


The Stable Money Association was organized at a meeting held at th 


+) the plans proposed for stabilizing monetary units. The associ 
ation does not, however, commit itself to any specific plan; every member 
is free to support whatever plan or plans he deems best. Persons 
interested in the aims of the association are invited to communicate with 
the secretary, Dr. Roman, New York University. 

A meeting of the Taylor Society under the auspices of the University 
of Michigan was held at Ann Arbor, May 14-16. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was held at Washington, May 19-22 
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the income from the Henry J. 
nd Finance has now become available. 
n commerce and finance will be established. 


nd of $1.000 


to be known as the Edwin 
n offered to students of Mount Holyok: 


t n public finance, 


925 are Professor Jacob Viner, of the Uni 
r E. D. Ellis, and Professor Alzada Comstock 


d from the Russian Information Bureau in 
information agent of the Joint Information 
endeavor to bring about closer contact between 


entific and cultural organizations of the Soviet 
int [Inquiries may be made of the Russian Infor 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Labor Office of the League of Nations announces the 
pedia of industrial hygiene entitled Occupation 
ippear in two forms: (1) brochure edition, com- 

rticles; (2) volume edition, to include later the 

The terms of subscription are, for the 


volume edition, $8; for the brochure and 


cted form 
for the 


The Macmillan Company has in press an entirely rewritten and enlarged 
edition of Professor Secrist’s book, An Introduction to Statistical Methods 
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Chis firm will also publish during the summer, Railroads: Cases and Selec 
tions, edited by Professor Eliot Jones and Homer B. Vanderblue. 


The Institute of Economics has completed studies on the following sub 
‘ects shortly to be issued in book form: Call Loan Rates and Stock 
Exchange Speculation, by Richard N. Owens; French Debt Problems, 
hy H. G. Moulton and C. N. Lewis; and The Ruhr-Lorraine Industrial 
Problem, by Guy E. Greer. 

The Ronald Press will shortly publish a textbook on Investment, by 
Dr. A. M. Sakolski. ’ 


The Chicago Trust Company offers a prize of $2,500 for a study in the 
general field of business development and the modern trust company 
(he contest closes August 31. Further information may be obtained from 
Leverett S. Lyon, School of Commerce and Finance, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Amherst Memorial Fellowships have been awarded to Mr. Horace B 
Davis for one year, beginning October 1, 1926, and to Mr. Melvin M. Knight 
for a term of two years, beginning at the same date. Mr. Davis will make 
1 comparative study of wages and wage determinations in the iron and steel 
industry in the United States and Europe; Mr. Knight will go to Africa to 
study French colonial policies. 

Dr. Edmund J. James, ex-president of the University of Illinois, has 


been residing in Los Angeles since his resignation from that institution in 
1920. His address is 364 South Vergil Street, Los Angeles, California 


Appointments and Resignations 


Professor T. 5S. Adams, of Yale University, was granted leave of absence 
for the last part of the current academic year to enable him to confer with 
representatives of European governments regarding problems of taxation. 

Mr. H. D. Bonham has been promoted from instructor to assistant 
professor of economics at the University of Alabama for the coming 
academic year. 

Professor Clyde Elmore Burgee, of the University of Montana, will 
teach at the Southern Branch of the University of California during the 
summer session. 


Dr. Thomas Dawes Eliot, professor of sociology at Northwestern Uni 
versity, will teach at the summer session of the University of California. 


Mr. Paul T. Ellsworth, Rhodes scholar at Oxford University, England, 
has accepted the position of instructor in economics at Dartmouth College. 


Professor Elmer D. Fagan returns to the University of Southern 
California this summer and will give two courses in the summer session. 


Mr. H. M. Fife has been appointed assistant professor of economics at 
Middlebury College. 
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N otes June 

Dr. Paul R. ] tructor in economics and social science j; 
Weslevan Univers been promoted to an assistant professorship 

Dr. Charles W. ¢ | r has left New York University and ;, 
devoting all his t to Prent Hall, Inc 

Professor Step! V. G f the University of Wisconsin, will be 
a visiting member ltv of the summer session of the School of 
Commerce and Bu Administration, University of Southern Californie 

Mr. Lee Glover 1 promoted from assistant to instructor ip 
accounting for next it t University of Alabama. 

Professor C. O. Hard t Institute of Economics, Washington, D.C, 
will teach at the [ f Cl go during the summer quarter. 

Mr. Harry A t Haring w ppointed instructor in political economy 
at Yalk or tl 

Dr. Jacob H. H lohns Hopkins University, will give courses 
at the summer ses the University of California. 

Dentessor Fd ). Hunt head of the commerce division, Uni 
versity of Wyomins t t the Southern Branch of the University 
of California d r oO! 

Professor O. |] t niversity of Kentucky, will give a 
course in coéper marketing at the University of Chicago during 
the summer qua 

Professor A North Carolina College for Women, will 
teach th imme rsit f Chicago 

Mr. Bruce W. K n promoted from the position of instructor 
in economics at D to that of assistant professor. 

Dr. D. D. Le te professor of economics at the Universit 
of Wisconsin, i t the summer session of the Southern 
Sranch of { 

Dr. Louis Le professor of economics at the University of 
Montana, and i Sy lism in France, Tazration of Mines in 
Montana, and II ( t Workers, has joined the staff of th 
Institute of Eco Washington, D. C 

Dean Howard of the College of Business Administration, Ur 
versity of Washingt Seatt has received the decoration of the Chevalier 
of the Crown of It 0} rvices rendered in the interests of improved 
relations between t United States and Italy. 

Dean Leverett S. | f Washington University, is leaving St. Louis 

at the end of thi ir for the Robert Brookings Graduate Schoo! 
of Economies a Government, Washington, D. C. He will also have a 
connection with t stitute of Economics. During the summer Professor 
Lyon is to teach at ¢ ml University 
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Professor Frank A. Nagley, formerly of the University of Oregon. has 


accepted an appointment as assistant professor of economics at the Uni 


versity of Southern California, School of Commerce and Business 


Administration. 


Mr. Nils A. Olsen has been promoted to the rank of assistant chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. E. C. Rhodes, reader in statistics at the London School of Economies. 
will offer two courses in statistics during the summer session, June 22 to 
August 15, at Northwestern University. 

Professor G. B. Roorbach, of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, gave a series of six lectures on problems in foreign trade 
at Clark University in March. 

Mr. H. A. Ross, formerly associate in dairy economy at the University 
of Illinois, is now assistant professor of marketing at Cornell University. 
and is also doing research work on the milk problems in New York City. 


Professor Horace Secrist, who was on leave of absence from Northwestern 
University during the first semester of this year, spent some time in Eng 
land at the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, studying the contents of courses and methods of instruction in 
statistics and economics. 

Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman has been made a member of the Italian 
Academia delle Scienze Morali e Politiche. The degree of Docteur en 
Droit, honoris causa, has been conferred upon him by the University of 
Paris. 

Professor Martin J. Shugrue, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will give courses in accounting and money and banking at the Southern 
Branch of the University of California during the summer session. 

Dr. Harry E. Smith, associate professor of business administration at the 
University of Washington, will teach in the summer session at the Uni 
versity of California. 

Mr. Nikolaas Johannes Spykman, of the University of California, will 
come to Yale University next fall as assistant professor of political science 

Mr. George W. Stocking has resigned as assistant professor at Dartmouth 
College, to accept an associate professorship in economics at the University 
of Texas. 

Mr. Jere Turpin, who spent several months of last year in Mexico and 
who has traveled extensively in the Orient, conducted a class in commercial 
geography during the last two terms at the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Joseph H. Underwood, professor of economics at the University of 
Montana, will teach in the summer session at the University of California. 


Dr. Abbott Payson Usher has been elected to the rank of associate 
professor of economics at Harvard University to serve from next September. 
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